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Partners in Freedom 


ERY soon Mr Churchill will have to restate his views on western 
unity. All around him the seeds sown by his Fulton and Zurich 
speeches have thrust their growth above ground. The time has come 
for thinning and strengthening, for giving thought to the pattern that 
is intended and for explaining it clearly to others. Otherwise there 
will be disorder and disillusionment. Already, as members of parlia- 
ments gathered in Strasbourg this week for the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, the old tale of woe was heard: Britain is holding 
aloof from the movement towards unity, it has the fate of free Europe 
in its hand, it stands between the Continent and the achievement of a 
stirring ideal. To meet British difficulties the European members have 
paid heed to Mr Bevin’s advocacy of the functional approach, of learn- 
ing by doing ; certainly there is a more realistic mood in Strasbourg 
today than ever before. But now the assembly expects its reward from 
the British Conservatives who were so bold and ardent when Labour 
was frigidly flirtatious. 


The situation has been sharpened by the visit to Strasbourg of 14 
American Congressmen who debated for five days with members 
of the Assembly. If they return home with a clearer idea of the 
Continent'’s difficulties, they have probably also been confirmed in their 
belief that what is called European integration must be brought about 
and that Americans may legitimately use their power to assist the 
process. Already the Mutual Security Act of 1951, which controls 
American economic and military aid, speaks of encouraging “ the 
economic unification and political federation of Europe.” A strict 
interpretation of that principle when Congress next votes aid might 
well produce a state of affairs in which—as one Congressman put it— 
the police are selling tickets for the police ball. Yet here is Britain, the 
second greatest power of the West, doing and saying too little to hasten 
an integration that is the key to economic prosperity, political stability 
and military strength. So, at least, runs the complaint. 


There is no difficulty in this situation that Mr Churchill could not 
overcome, for the time being, by rhetoric and personality. Among 
Europeans the issues could be blurred and the doubts assuaged—but 
not among Americans ; and it is to Americans that he will be speaking 
in a month’s time. If he is to make clear to them British hopes 
and aims he will have to be candid and specific ; and it would on all 
counts be better that the candour should begin at home. Mr Churchill 
should address Western Europe and Britain on this theme before he 
leaves for Washington ; if possible he should visit Paris, where so much 
has been done for European co-operation, and General Eisenhower's 
headquarters where so much is being done for European security. 
For it is vital that the peoples of the West should be told what, in the 
British view, is practicable and desirable to weld them together. They 
are bewildered by multiple initials, incessant conferences, overlapping 
plans and rival aspirations. What, they ask, are the essentials and what 
is mere froth ? 
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The first distinction to be clearly drawn is between 
political experiment and political reality. The Council 
of Europe is an experiment sprung from the minds of 
enthusiasts ; the political, economic and military delibera- 
tions of Nato are a reality created by urgent needs. The 
men of Strasbourg first created an institution and have 
since been seeking the right tasks for it to do; the men 
_of Ottawa and Rome defined a task and are creating the 
‘ right institutions to carry it out. Likewise the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation has been—and 
could remain—a reality created by the need to direct 
American aid into European recovery. The Schuman 
plan, on the other hand, is a political and economic 
experiment. To say all this is not to damn with faint 
praise important experiments ; but it is to suggest that 
the international institutions that the free world needs are 
just as likely to be found in the day to day work as in 
deliberate experiment. The point is often overlooked in 
the United States, for the simple reason that Americans 
are engaged in the daily activities and not in the experi- 
mental ones. Their advice about the latter can be irre- 
sponsible ; their views about the former cannot. 


* 


A second important distinction is between institutions 
that in fact absorb sovereignty and authority from states 
and those that merely plan to do so. The standing group 
of chiefs of staff of the Big Three in Nato do in fact limit, 
by their plans and advice, national defence policies. The 
three wise men, now engaged in finding out what military 
programmes Nato members could and should afford, 
are in fact intruding on the secrets and decisions of those 
governments they cross-examine. These assumptions of 
authority by Nato have occurred in the course of 
practical work, which builds up precedents. and habits of 
thought. The Pleven plan for a European army and the 
Schuman plan for heavy industry, on the other hand, 
provide the institutions and define the powers but have 
not yet got to work, 


There is a third distinction of importance to be drawn 
between motives. All the western nations share the desire 
and need for security against Soviet expansion and com- 
munism; but they also have other and conflicting 
motives. The French want security against Germany ; 
the Germans want equality with France. Some 
Europeans, including the French and Germans, want 
eventually independence of the United States. The 
Americans—or at least some of them—want Europe to 
integrate in the hope that it will become less dependent 
on American forces and money poured into the Con- 
tinent. But the British want the Americans to stay in 
Europe, because they believe Russian power cannot be 
held in, check without them. The crucial point here is 
that this diversity of motives is in Nato reduced to its 
proper proportions, whereas in the embryo European 
institutions it is, and is likely to remain, the dominant 
factor. In Nato the overriding and urgent business is to 
organise defence and all that appertains to it. In the 
Pleven plan-and the Schuman plan the overriding busi- 
ness is to“oalance and satisfy national interests and 
claims arising out of Germany’s relations with its western 
neighbours. 


Where the British interest in these matters lies is surely 
clear. It is to co-operate most fully where progress is 
easiest and the need most urgent. _Britain’s position 
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compels it to seek not new responsibilitje< 
strength ; it is, therefore, strongly attracted }\ tote 4 
States and by the links already existing between re 
Americans and three members of the Commonweal) : 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. It follows that 1, 
British, wherever the debate on western uni:; tne 


insist on the possibilities of partnership & IS engaged 


: : ‘ ) In Nato rather 
than on integration with Europe. For the present 


purpose of Nato is to multiply links across the Atlantic. 
the «1ltimate purpose of European union micht be eventy. 


ally to dispense with them. If European 1: 
as part of Nato, if the time comes when 
minister, one finance minister, one fore: 
represents united Europe in the North A:| 


ity can grow 
ne defence 
2 Minister 


: ‘antic Coungi] 
well and good ; but the first task is to make certain of 
the Atlantic community, for without tha: Europe wil 
have neither the security nor the stability for a patiegg 


effort to overcome its rivalries. 


This is the kind of thinking that alone <n justify the 
attitude taken this week at Strasbourg by Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe to the Schuman and Pleven plans, Np 
Conservative minister associated with the earlier moods 
of Strasbourg could say these things quite bluntly, 
although the Home Secretary did insist that only the co. 
existence of the Council of Europe and the Atlantic Com 
munity could preserve the free world. And his assurance 
that Britain would act in Europe as the “ special accelers- 
tor” of integration is not meaningless ; for in fact British 
policy has done much in that role already. The presence 
of a British permanent delegation to the Schuman plan 
authority will help the plan to work and, if it works, to 
draw the British in ; and their association with the Eure 
pean army under Nato cannot but be close. But it has 
still to be made clear that Britain is not rejecting new 
forms of international co-operation, not becoming 
isolationist in Europe ; it is working for the bigger and 
looser alternatives offered by the development of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


* 


It is too easily forgotten by friends in Europe that 
Britain took the initiative in producing the Brussels 
Treaty—which still exists as a basis of its relationship 
with Europe—and that it was at once found inadequate 
without the power and support of America that have beet 
won through the North Atlantic Treaty. The politica 
issue for Europe, and Britain as part of Europe, 1s there 
fore to discover how relations across the Atlantic are @ 
be organised on a and efficient basis. And the 
sphere of activity where the possibilities can best 
studied is in the wide-ranging work of Nato itself. Ne 
word exists in the vocabulary of political science for the 
peacetime co-operation in economic and military matters 
that already exists ; but because it still escapes the kind 
of definitions that are in Strasbourg it does nit 
follow that there is no reality to define. There 5 it; 
short, a British view of the-forms of unity (hat the fe 
world needs which is something more than the No. 
that has so often been said in Strasbourg. 10 the United, 
States and to Europe, in General Eisenhower's beat) 
quarters, it has never been ted in a pose a 
inspired i isely what Mr Churchill cou® 
and should do, even if it means moving from the visi 
of his past speeches to one that is both more spat” 
and more down to earth. 


spat hice tak Ae 
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HE House of Commons on Wednesday returned 

briefly co the subject debated so inconclusively last 
week—the structure of Mr Churchill’s Cabinet and, in 
particular, the position of the “overlords.” They are 
three members of the cabinet, all of them in the House 
of Lords, who have mo precise departmental duties but 
are responsible for the co-ordination of various parts of 
government policy. The inconclusiveness of this debate 


should not be allowed to hide its importance. Lately, no 
less than in the reign of George 1, the British political 
system has been adjusted to changed circumstances with 
remarkably littke conscious consideration either of the 
individual value or of the net effect of all its expedients. 
A little stocktaking would be useful now, and in essentials 
the debate stimulated by Mr Churchill’s appointments is 


the most important controversy about the machinery of 





government since the Haldane committee reported in 
1918. 

The Labour party is not to be blamed for sincerely 
believing that in departing from the methods of govern- 
ment it found best by its own experience, its raw 
successors are probably mistaken. The outside observer 
can see more readily that a cabinet is like any other 
committee or board: to a considerable extent, the jobs 
form themselves round the personalities, There is no 


one division of functions that is right whatever the divi- 
. sion of talents and interests. For this reason, the sharpest 
. of Labour’s criticisms—directed against Lord Cherwell’s 
appointment as Paymaster-General—should be set aside 
from the general, constitutional discussion. Lord Cher- 
well is not an overlord: co-ordinating a particular pair or 
more of departments. He is, in a real sense, an auxiliary 
engine for Mr Churchill; an additional eyes and ears 
and brain directed to the problems that require the Prime 
Minister’s attention. He may do great harm, as men 
in similar position have sometimes—but certainly not 
always—done in the past. But if he does, the fault will 
; ’ in persons, not in the structure of the government. 
- ord Cherwell’s appointment is a mark of Mr Churchill’s 
: ely individual method of working. If it introduces 
, aunculties, they will disappear with his administration 

and will have mo permanent significance for the 


re —eeete=|S Oem” ea 






r machinery of British government. 

¥ The real issue in this debate concerns the position 
- of Lord Woolton, who as Lord President is charged with 
ye Me O-Ordination of food and agricultural policies, and 
i: ME? Lord Leathers, who is officially christened Secretary 
‘A State for the Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel and 
he ower. [hese two are the true overlords. Their 
os Me POntMent is, at least, an important experiment in over- 
nd oming the basic problem of cabinet government in 
of modern conditions. That problem is two-sided. On the 
‘it MEM "and, there must be many more departments than 
it fa tcrs in the cabinet, if cabinet government is to have 
1” ¥ claim to efficiency, On the other hand, these depart- 
ed 'S cannot work as separate entities ; the complexities 
a — 2 government inevitably mean that their 
aol fe °S Of responsibility constantly overlap. 

vil HAE Even Mr Gaitskeil’s sober criticism of the new posts 
ses courely ignores this second side of the funda- 
ious tt problem, He complains that the existence of a 





O-Ordina 
ue depar 


‘or blurs the administrative responsibility of 
‘mental ministers, In itself, it need do nothing 


The Overlords 
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of the kind. Responsibility is blurted (as was often 
painfully obvious under the late Government) by the 
facts of modern administration. To think that respon- 
sibility is clearly defined by giving each department one 
political head is to live in the eighteenth century. Then 
each minister was in a real sense appointed to administer 
particular matters on the King’s behalf, and was indivi- 
dually responsible to the King. The British system of 
cabinet government has since been established. The idea 
that each department is still a separate unit survives only 
as a legal fiction and a political theory ; it has no meaning 
for practical administration. Even on matters of minor 
importance, the civil servants of the several departnients 
affected will consult each other. Nowadays it is often a 
matter more of accident than of logic which minister 
takes the ultimate political responsibility for what are in 
fact joint decisions by two or more departments. 


* 


At the cabinet level, two methods of making the 
complexity of modern government manageable have so 
far been used. First, although membership of the 
cabinet is restricted to some fifteen to twenty senior 
ministers, other ministers are called in when matters 
affecting their department are discussed. The second 
device is to conduct much of the cabinet’s business 
through committees—some permanent and many ad hoc 
—of which relevant ministers outside the cabinet, and 
in some cases parliamentary secretaries, are full members. 
Neither of these devices is entirely satisfactory. The 
first tends to make cabinet meetings in practice too large 
for effective discussion; in theory, concentration of 
responsibility was carried farthest in Mr Lloyd George’s 
war cabinet of five, but in practice so many ministers 
and others were called in that the cabinet often resem- 
bled a public meeting. As for the second, the committee 
system has the disadvantage that it inevitably imposes 
a heavy burden of committee work on precisely those 
ministers who have the largest departmental duties. A 
senior minister not only has to belong to many com- 
mittees—of which there may be thirty in existence at 


one time—but may have to be the chairman of several 
of them. 


There is no question of the two co-ordinators being in 
any way a substitute for these devices. Departmental 
ministers will have to continue to attend cabinet discus- 
sions that closely concern their work, and Mr Butler has 
made it plain that the new co-ordination is intended as 
a supplement to the, cabinet committees. But there is 
no doubt that the co-ordinators can help to overcome the 
disadvantages of the committee system. That has long 
been recognised among the reasons for including in the 
cabinet a few ministers without departmental duties. 
They can relieve other ministers of some of the burden 
of committee work, and especially of chairmanship, and 
they also provide an important measure of flexibility in 
the organisation of policy-making. And if three or four 
non-departmental ministers are recognised to be valuable, 
clearly they can to some extent specialise among them- 
selves. This is all that the new posts need imply. Cer- 
tainly they cannot be condemned out of hand by the 
members of the Labour government, which found it con- 
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venient to revive the post of Minister of Defence in 
peacetime although in this field one of the oldest and 
most important of cabinet committees was, and remained, 
in existence. 


The difference between Mr Shinweil’s former post and 
the posts of Lord Woolton and Lord Leathers is one of 
degree, not of kind. In defence, the distinction between 
general policy, on the one hand, and the administration 
of the three services, on the other hand, is rather clearer 
than it is in the case of transport, fuel and power ; it is 
also perhaps a little, though not much, clearer than the 
distinction between general policy for food and agricul- 
ture and the particular activities of the two ministries 
concerned. But this is to say no more than that the new 
co-ordinators will have rather less to do than the Minister 
of Defence. It is to challenge their importance, not 
their potential usefulness. Mr Gaitskell has rightly 
argued that the difficult problems of co-ordination arise 
when the views of many departments, not of two alone, 
have to be reconciled. But no one suggests that the two 
co-ordinators could be a substitute for the cabinet and 
its committees. There are many issues with which the 
ministries of food and of agriculture, in some cases, and 
the ministries of transport and of fuel and power, in other 
cases, have a joint and close concern. In such cases a 
co-ordinating minister may be particularly useful as-a 
member, and often as chairman, of the committee. He 
can give the other ministers hore time for their depart- 
ments and he can accelerate and simplify the wider work 
of government policy-making. 

When all this has been said in answer to the Labour 
party's criticisms, it must also be said that much about 
the two new posts remains to be explained. Mr 
Churchill and Mr Butler have not as yet explicitly de- 
fined the work of the’ co-ordinators. The chairmanship 
of committees is not, and ought not to be, a full-time 
job. It might well be combined with a considerable 
volume of Parliamentary work ; the co-ordinators could 
usefully relieve departmental ministers from some of the 
responsibility for expounding and defending government 
policy in their fields. Unfortunately the point where 


Tito’s Candid Friends 


()% November 29th Jugoslavs celebrated eight years 
of government by Marshal Tito, of which the last 
three have been spent in a state of schism from Moscow. 
Recently relations between the Marshal and the govern- 
ments of the West have greatly improved. Since 1949 
western economic aid has enabled him to resist the 
Comuinform blockade. November 14th marked a further 
stage when agreement was reached with the United States 
for the provision of military aid. Jugoslavia is thus no 
longer neutral. Though no formal treaty binds it to the 
countries of the Atlantic Pact, it can be considered to be 
on their ‘side. 

This is most desirable. The western nations, and 
none more than the British, have a high regard for the 
friendly and valiant people of Jugoslavia. They have been 
staunch allies in two world wars, and today they are no 
longer forced by circumstances beyond their control into 
attificial enmity to this country. ‘ 

They can also appreciably increase the strength of the 
West, for they have a large army, and their geographic 
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such speech-making matters most is the House of C 
mons, and in this respect Mr Churchill’s choice of ~ 
for both of the new posts seriously. lesser: the 7 Rn . 
the experiment. de 

Lord Woolton and Lord Lezthers wil] }..-- 


nber ; 
1, 198) 


by the standards of other ministers, eithe: :¢ tillers 
to interfere. The success of the appoint, Win 


. - : nents depen 
on their capacity for reflection and their self-discpi 
ou If 


in eschewing interference. They should be con fain 
primarily not with day-to-day affairs but »i:h he ea 
pretation of current problems in the ligh; of Mendel 
policies. They alone among ministers have the 9 s 
tunity to think ahead. Their work lies in < conned 
in the world outside Whitehall, not in the departments 
If they act otherwise, they will confuse responsibility ang 
inhibit the departmental ministers as Mr Gaitskel! fears 
In defending the practices of the Labour government 
Mr Gaitskell has illuminatingly explained that in hj 
experience as Minister of Fuel and Power, the committe 
system and his position outside the cabinet never altered 
the fact that the initiative in policy always rested with 
the departmental ministers. In that, surely, is the justif. 
cation for Mr Churchill’s changes in the structure of the 
cabinet. This country is no nearer to having any 
coherent, long-term policy for the production and utilis. 
tion of its fuel resources than it was six years ago. In 
the modern press of business such work cannot be left 
to the departmental ministers alone, however great thei 
abilities. The main value of the Haldane report was tha 
it stressed the need for the machinery of government to 
recognise more definitely “the duty of investigation and 
thought, as preliminary to action.” At the cabinet level, 
very little indeed has been done in 33 years to fulfil tha 
duty. The importance of the overlords is that they can 
be the instrument, not so much for making railway 
wagons turn up at the right collieries at the right time, 
but rather for pulling together long-term policies in some- 
thing nearer to the right atmosphere of “ investigation 
and thought.” Whether they can succeed depends a 
them and perhaps even more on their colleagues. But 
the experiment is well worth trying. 


position is of some importance for the dcfence of Italy 
and of great importance for the defence of Turkey and 
the eastern Mediterranean. Yet numbers of troops and 
strategic position alone do not make any state 4 valuable 
ally. Chiang Kai-shek had a large army and a 7 
territory. Jugoslavia will prove no asset ‘0 the West 
Marshal Tito’s regime proves to be a Balkan Kuomintatg 
It is, of course, a country of medium size and population 
and little wealth. If directly attacked by huge Sov 
and satellite armies it would be crushed. All that @ 
reasonably be required is that it should be strong encugl 
to withstand attack by forces whose numbers wou’ 
limited by the other commitments of Stalinist ™ r 
ism, and that there should thus be a good hope * 
knowledge of its strength should deter such aggressiit 
For this limited and attainable purpose, however, J 
slavia needs not only troops and arms but also a mim! 
of national unity and economic efficiency. wa 
Tito was brought to power by the combination 
Communist party’s siciined ruthlessness with th 





)MIST, December 1, 1951 


wis $00! 
enuine enthusiasm of a much wider section of the 
people Once in power, the Communists set up a totali- 


arian regime of the Stalinist type, which pressed heavily 
not only on those who had always opposed the Com- 


munists but also on those who, in the patriotic fervour 
of the war of liberation, had given them their devoted 
support. Since the excommunication of 1948 there have 
been changes. Some institutions copied from Soviet 


models have been abolished or remodelled. A new civil 


code has been introduced, with specific provisions against 
ynlawful arrests, forcible extraction of testimony and 
legal search of homes. Attempts are being made to free 
the local authorities (“ people’s committees”) from the 
stranglehold of small local cliques of bosses. In a speech 


to the Central Committee of the party on June 3, 1951, 
the Minister of the Interior, Alexander Rankovic, 
admitted that the party and the police had abused their 
powers on a vast scale, and that the law courts had been 
tools in their hands. Im 1949, 47 per cent of all arrests 
were not justified by law. One may regret that the 
Minister did not discover these abuses earlier, but he 
deserves credit for a frankness that would be unthinkable 
under a Stalinist regime. 


* 


The authorities are sincerely trying to enforce in real 
life the new civil code which looks so liberal on paper. 
They have even quietly released from prison some of 

those who from 194§-48 received long sentences because 
| they had western friends. It may be hoped that those 
, still in gaol for this offence will soon be set at liberty. 
| There can be little mutual confidence, let alone friend- 
| ship, between the British and Jugoslay governments so 
long as the latter punishes people for being friends of 
Britain. No foreign nation has the right to dictate to 
the Jugoslavs their form of government ; but the West 
cannot be completely indifferent to internal events in the 
country. What is more, Jugoslav interests require that 





there should not be such internal discontent with the 
it regime as will undermine the people’s will to resistance. 
Oppression by local tyrants and police is bad for national 


norale. It is especially bad in a Country where discontent 
‘itd local tyrants is so easily canalised into nationalism 
—0i Serb against Croat, or Macedonian against Serb. 
Valy the most naive of optimists believes that the paper 
Provisions of the quasi-federal Constitution have wished 
hr Dut of existence the nationalism and separatism which 
of weakened the nation in 1941. It is a direct interest of 
ad estern governments that Marshal Tito’s reforms should 
ble be really carried out, extended and accelerated. 

a The main political and economic issue in Jugoslavia 
if day is the collectivisation of agriculture. At the 





0 Mee ning of 1950, after a year of strong pressure on the 
108 peasantry, about 20 per cent of the arable land of the 
vit Puntty was held by collectives (‘labour co-operative 
ca sims”): in the chief grain-bearing province, Vojvodina, 
oe “uch as 50 per cent of the arable was collectivised. 
te wring 1950 pressure continued in Macedonia, where 
rt Mies Proportion was raised to 63 per cent. Elsewhere 
tha cial policy was to consolidate existing collectives 
0 pther than form new ones.- The hopes of higher grain 
ug Hie PUt {rom the collective farms were disappointed: they 
pus o- less, not more, efficient than private holdings. After 

lnciky 5°at 1950, im which the Cominform blockade 
tthe a. “ith a disastrous drought, the government 
the il t 
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compulsory deliveries to the state at low prices were 
abolished for a number of agricultural products, though 
not for cereals. Official speeches stressed more strongly 
than ever that collectivisation must be voluntary. Bureau- 
cratic pressure was generally relaxed. Encouraged by this 
milder treatment, not only did independent peasants stay 
out of collectives, but peasants who had previously joined 
began to apply for permission to leave. The government 
faced an unpleasant choice : to continue its new liberalism 
to the point of allowing collectives to be dissolved, or to 
return to a policy of repression. 


Marshal Tito’s attitude to collectivisation is deter- 
mined by his government’s general economic policy. Its 
general aim is to industrialise Jugoslavia, a purpose that 
can be pursued either by use of economic incentives or 
by force. The Jugoslav Communists chose force in 1947 
because that was the Stalinist way ; and since 1948 they 
have continued to prefer force as the speedier method. 
A policy of incentives would allow more domestic pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods, would set aside part of the 
revenue from exports to import other consumers’ goods 
that cannot be produced at home, and would allow the 
peasants to cultivate their own land and sell its products 
at an attractive price. But such methods would require 
a much slower pace in the construction of the heavy 
industry that the government regards as essential. For 
this the standard of living of both peasants and workers 
must be sacrificed: town and country must do without 
consumers’ goods, and the peasants’ output must be sold 
at a low price. Collective farms are favoured, not because 
they produce a higher output per acre than individual 
farms—experience shows the contrary—but because they 
provide the Communist party with a centralised coercive 
apparatus which can extract foodstuffs from the peasants. 
These are needed both to feed the swollen semi-skilled 
labour force of factories and public works schemes, and 
to export in exchange for the raw materials and equip- 
ment needed by the new industries. 


* 


It seems that the government will persist in its pre- 
ference for force. For example, a recent decree has 
raised rail fares, in order to make it difficult for peasants 
to travel to markets to sell their produce freely. -The 
latest Communist-party directive on agrarian policy pro- 
poses to extend collectivisation and to impose a more 
rigid discipline on members of collectives. The causes 
of economic discontent are not being removed. It is 
ominous that the areas where the demand'to leave collec- 
tives is strongest are Croatia, where.the non-Communist 
peasant movement has the oldest and strongest roots, and 
Macedonia, where social discontent has in the past 
produced the most violent nationalism against Belgrade. 


The dangers of further repression are obvious. Un- 
fortunately any advice to slow the pace of industrialisa- 
tion is liable to be interpreted in Belgrade as a sinister 
plot to thwart Jugoslavia’s destiny as an industrial nation. 
But if western statesmen are to be depressed because they 
meet with suspicion, they had better give up trying to 
deal with the Jugoslavs altogether. Western policy 
cannot be based on an obsession about not offending 
Marshal Tito. For their part the Jugoslav leaders have 
still to free themselves from the echoes of Stalinist and 
Marxist slogans. This will not be easy for them, for 
they suffer from the passion for imputing evil- motives 


ed to conciliate the peasants. Last July the which afflicts Balkan politicians in general, and Balkan, 
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Marxist politicians in“particular ; but the effort must be 
made. If before every action Marshal Tito and his col- 
leagues stop to ask themselves what Cominform propa- 
ganda will say about them, they will not save their 
country. They would do better to face realities. 

The West has no interest in stopping: the industrialisa- 
tion of Jugoslavia. The immediate interest of Jugo- 
slavia itself, and of its friends, is that it should be strong 
and its people united. Creation of a heavy industry is 
a second, not first, priority. The Jugoslav army is an army 
of peasant soldiers ; they will not be good soldiers if they 


The Human Breed 


(By a Correspondent) 


ENERATION for fertility and fear of famine are 

among the most deeply rooted of human attributes. 
To the primitive mind they appear indivisible—a yiew 
possessing, in primitive conditions, a manifestly useful 
survival value. Veneration and fear are complementary 
aspects of a single response to the immemorial situation 
of the slow-breeding, vulnerable human race, in which 
the balance of life and death is precarious, and sterility, 
whether in the tribe itself or in its crops and herds, is 
the arch-enemy. An attitude thus ingrained through 
millennia is not easily disintegrated. In a situation 
where the balance of life and death has radically and 
cumulatively changed, such a disintegration, in the most 
literal sense, is on any rational reckoning urgently needed. 
The fertility of crops and herds remains, as ever, the 
necessary, life-preserving, famine-repelling principle ; 
the fertility of the human race, on the other hand, has 
be€ome famine’s treacherous ally. At the level of instinct 
and emotion, of religion and poetry, the old response of 
indivisible veneration and fear remains ; at the level of 
scientific analysis, economic common-sense, and rational 
policy-making, it is obstructively inappropriate. The 
debate on “the pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence ” is haunted by ghosts much older than 
those of Godwin and Malthus. 


The view of Malthus as a discredited calamity-howler 
dies hard, and the neo-Malthusians find their calculations 
of acreage per head, erosion losses, and net reproduction 
rates tarred with the same brush as their intellectual 
ancestors’ arithmetical and geometrical ratios. The one 
set of calculations was ludicrously wrong, why not the 
other ? Scepticism towards demographic Jeremiads is 
all the stronger where, as in the “ advanced ” nations to 
which most economists belong, populations are at present 
almost stable and threaten to decline. The sceptics’ 
argument rests on the ability of scientific progress, pro- 
perly applied, to keep the means of subsistence ahead of 
man’s indubitably increasing numbers until, on the 
western analogy, higher standards shall have produced 
a new equilibrium of léw birth and death rates to 
replace the old wasteful equilibrium of the primitive 
community. That there is a phase when populations 
may rise at an explosive pace is recognised ; so are its 
potential dangers ; but neither is held a matter for alarm. 
The neo-Malthusians, dealing with the same factors, 
assign to them different weights and reach conclusions 
varying from alarm to virtual despair. The general 
reader, trying to reach a rational conclusion on a matter 
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of literally life-and-death importance, is constantly 
frustrated not only by want of technical knowledge by 
by that lack of objectivity which springs from the sub- 
ject’s emotional connotations. 


One recently published book, Mr Robert C. Cook’ 
“Human Fertility,”* supplies the frustrated gener 
reader with a survey at once comprehensive, comprehen- 
sible and objective. Mr Cook is aware both of th 
Malthusian problem proper, the pressure of numbers on 
resources, and of the newer problem of the community 
in danger of failing to reproduce itself. He is vividly 
conscious of the emotional background of the debate. 
He does not, like most writers concerned with the 
numbers-and-resources problem, confine his attention 
to that problem alone ; he balances a well-documented 
demonstration of the pressure of numbers in the ovet- 
populated areas with an equally thorough discussion o 
the mechanism of heredity and eugenic matters i 
general. His style may make some people’s hackles ris 
and some of his obiter dicta will, in addition, eause raised 
eyebrows ; but Dr Julian Huxley, in an enthusiastic 
introduction, vouches for his accuracy in technical 
matters. 


Mr Cook must be counted a Jeremiah, though not 
without qualifications. He sees no possibility (though 
here one may feel that he is treading outside his ow 
expertise) that the “advanced” countries can insulate 
themselves from the effects of swarming populations 
other parts of the world ; they are too dependent on th 
swarmers’ products, too degply committed to respos 
bility for the swarmers’ welfare, and too hazardously 
placed, politically and strategically, to abide the cur 
sequénces of increasing over-population ¢lsewhert. Te 
recognises that science may have up its sleeve more tricks 
of the kind which threw out Malthus’s time-table, but be 
regards these as offering at best a most precarious resplt 
and narrow room for manceuvre. Will that hypothetal 
respite be used to bring about the necess2ry change 
social habit in the swarming areas ? That, says Mr Cocky 
is the “ billion-dollar, million-life ” question beside which 
any queries concerning the proper or improper 
atomic energy paie, in the long run, to insignificant 

From Mr Cook’s study two points, at first sight 
related but in fact closely connected, emerge with - 
clarity. The first is the extent to which the impact 0”, 
backward societies of the most recent advances of meat! 
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science surpasses the impact on Europe of the medical 
advances of two or three hundred years ago. Ways of 
reducing the death rate came to the West in compara- 
ively small instalments ; their demographic effect, 
startling as it was, proved not quite beyond the power 
of industrialisation to absorb ; and industrialisation in 
‘urn, by its economic and social effects, brought a 
levelling of the demographic curve and a new approach 
to equilibrium between births and deaths. Today’s 
progress in death control is vastly more rapid—com- 
pare the anti-malaria campaign, the dusting of whole 
regions with DDT, with the slow spread of vaccination 
and hygienic practice. Moreover, it is affecting peoples 
much less well placed than those of eighteenth-century 
Europe to move from the traditional way of life, and 
consequent reproductive habits, of pre-industrial 
humanity, to the way of life and reproductive habits of 
modern industrial society. The present population 
problem of the backward peoples is in fact something to 
which not even Indian experience over the first half of 
this century is likely to afford a parallel; and the 
breathing space afforded by any remotely likely progress 
in the production of the means of subsistence is corre- 
spondingly shorter than past history might indicate. 


* 


The second point is the supreme importance of detect- 
ing, using, and preserving innate human ability, and the 
sinister antagonism between its detection and use and its 
preservation. The need of the modern world for high 
ability would be urgent enough even were one only to 
consider the internal requirements of the advanced 
countries themselves, with their ever-increasing demands 
for the services of highly skilled technicians, admini- 
strators, and professional staff—not to mention their 
need for thinkers capable of making modern society 
intelligible and masteting its implications. But the need 
tor such ability of, say, modern Britain, with its welfare 
state and highly integrated economy, is mild compared 
with the needs of a whole world faced, for demographic 
reasons, with the necessity for revolutionary trans- 
formation. The numbers-and-subsistence problem links 
itself with the human-quality problem by reason of the 
insistent call which it makes on the use of intelligence 
and ingenuity. 

_ The limits of the stock of high ability are, at present, 
larly elastic. Only too obviously, much is still un- 
developed, untapped, and, so far as its present possessors 
and their contemporaries are concerned, irretrievably 
wasted. The widening of educational ladders and pro- 
motion channels and the breaking down of social barriers 
are reducing this wastage, but in no country is latent 
quality in human beings as likely to be detected, 
developed and used as latent quality in other resources ; 


- if one considers not merely the advanced countries, 
; ‘te environment is comparatively favourable to the 


‘velopment of latent quality, but the world as a whole, 
the scope for improvement is dBviously enormously 
widened _ Nevertheless, the limit exists. Unless (which 
all the evidence refutes) mental quality is distributed and 
transmitte human 
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has, so far, manifestly. done so to an extent making 
nonsense of the doleful predictions of some eugenists. 
Even if the Epsilons have genuinely been outbreeding 
the Alphas, Alphas hitherto unrecognised have consis- 
tently come forward to re-establish the apparent balance 
—often from those very “inferior social groups” whose 
high fertility has occasioned so much eugenic alarm. The 
predicted fall in the average level of innate intelligence 
in Great Britain has, if it has occurred at all, been so far 
masked by the better development of that innate intelli- 
gence as to be imperceptible by the best available tests. 
Before the Royal Commission on Population, expert 
witnesses expressed “ deep disquiet,” but could offer only 
* tentative and inconclusive” evidence. Just as events 
discredited Malthus, so, though less sensationally, they 
have discredited eugenic pessimism... The cry of 
“Wolf! ” falls, at the hundredth repetition, on deaf ears. 


* 


The point about the wolf story, however, is that the 
wolf. did eventually arrive, and there is uncomfortably 
good reason to suppose that improvements in the detec- 
tion and use of high human quality favour, at the same 
time as they mask, his present approach. From the 
point of view of current requirements, the more latent 
ability is detected and used the better. From the point 
of view of preserving innate quality from generation to 
generation, the hard fact is that neglect and misuse are 
much safer. The potential Alpha, undetected in the 
unpromising setting of a labourer’s family and wasted all 
his life on a labourer’s task, is likely to transmit his 
potentialities to the next generation on a scale ensuring 
their perpetuation. Recruited to the élite, whether 
technical or intellectual, he becomes increasingly subject 
to the sterilising pressures by which that élite is beset— 
notably the great differential between the standards of 
the one-child or childless family and those of the demo- 
graphically adequate family of three or more. These 
pressures, moreover, affect the newcomer to the élite 
more violently than they do its established members ; 
for the latter generally have some capital, while the new- 
comer does not. So long as these sterilising pressures 
remain, every step towards equality of opportunity, every 
improvement in the assessment and use of ability, is also 
a step in the process which Mr Cook calls “ gene- 
erosion.” The human race is, in the advanced countries, 
being subjected to what amounts to robber-farming. 

There can be no question of withdrawal from the 
policy of increasingly equal opportunity. Even neglect- 
ing all questions of equity, the whole human situation 
with its unprecedented demands on ability dictates, on 
the contrary, its accelerated development. The remedy 
must lie in reversing the pressures whichenow equate 

. . -" “ . . . 
opportunity and infertility. The practical difficulties of 
even relieving them are obvious, and have been recog- 
nised in Britain by the Royal Commission on Population. 
But the practical difficulties do not stand alone. As the 
numbers-and-subsistence debate evokes ingrained tradi- 
tional emotions, so the debate on quality evokes emotions 
hardly less deep-rooted. But those should be recognised 
as factors in the total situation, not as reasons for letting 
that situation slide to the point of catastrophe, even 
if catastrophe may be postdated beyond the lifetimes of 
those envisaging it. Aprés nous le déluge is a poor motto 
in any context ; in the context of racial development it 
can only be classified as iniquitous. 
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NOTES 


The purpose of the Rome meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council was consultation rather than decision. - Ministers 
hope they have smocthed the way to the big decisions they 
will have to take two months hence in Lisbon; in the 
process of mutual encouragement they have given another 
fillip to the growing idea that Nato should develop personality 
and authority. They heard for the first time as a body General 
Eisenhower’s message ; for what their supreme commander 
has to say about the European army and the duties of its 
members can be described only as a message of impressive 
enthusiasm and of almost naive determination. The public 
also now knows something of the size, constitution and 
national proportions of the forces that are planned for next 
year and 1954. On the really vital question—whether the 
European members of Nato can afford, or can be persuaded 
to aftord, what their chiefs of staff want—no progress could 
be made. For the “ three wise men” have not begun to write 
their final report. 


Nato in Rome 


A critical point has been reached in the negotiations for a 
European army. The agreement reached on military and 
technical details means nothing if the way to finance and 
control the force cannot be found. And it will not be found 
so long as the main issues between Dr Adenauer and the three 
western governments. are not resolved. Nato has fallen into 
the habit of assuming in its calculations a German contribu- 
tion in men, materials and money ; although in fact it may 
not get it. It is necessary to consider what would happen to 
the Standing Group’s strategy, to French foreign policy and to 
General Eisenhower’s faith if the contribution were not forth- 
coming. The optimism of the supreme commander about 
the European army has so far been accepted and supported 
because there seemed a chance that ‘his own personality and 
enthusiasm would sweep away the objections of “ chisellers 
and sceptics.” But it is now possible that before the spring 
Europe may lose him, that the po'itical difficulties with Ger- 
many will take too long to overcome, and that if a European 
army is insisted on Nato will get only half the continental 
troops by 1952. It is perhaps time for someone to say 
firmly and frankly how alarming the alternatives to the Pleven 
plan are ; otherwise the opposition of Gaullists and Socialists 
in France and of Social Democrats in Germany will kill it. 


* * * 


Arms and the Asians 


When Mr Vyshinsky broke his long silence in the UN 
Assembly’s Political Committee only to utter another and 
even more disappointing denunciation of the western disarma- 
ment proposals, it became clear that the only immediate 
result to be expected from those proposals was a clarification 
of the point of view of some of the smaller powers. If the 
Russians have again closed the door—perhaps only for the 
time being—something may yet be gained if the representa- 
tives of the Asian and other “ neutral ” nations can be brought 
to declare themselves in favour of a realistic programme for 
disarmament, and against the unpractical demands of the 
Communist peace campaign. Trends in that direction are 
already visible. This week’s proposal by the Indian delegate, 
Sir Benegal Rau, while somewhat prolific in the creation of 
new sub-committees, amounted to an endorsement of the 
western view that settlements in Korea and elsewhere must 
come before disarmament. The brief sent to Sir Benegal 
from New Delhi is said to have laid particular stress on this 
order of priorities. 


Egypt, too, after a mild flirtation with the Russians, has 
announced its support for the new proposal tabled by 
Pakistan, Iraq and Syria—a proposal described by Mr 
Wierblowski of Poland as no more than a “ figleaf ” intended 
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to hide the nakedness of the western plan. It has not be 
received with any enthusiasm by the West, since it mean 7 
revival of the idea for four-power talks on disarmamen r : 
which the western powers pressed unsuccessfully durin the 
three months’ debate with the Russians at | Palais Bas 
earlier this year. In the atmosphere of the Assembly the 
Russians may find it difficult to resist any lone<: the demanj 
for four-power talks ; but they could now u Sie 
get the whole subject of disarmament, which 1. pone rarhe; 
sour in their mouths, away from the Assem nto 8 enka 
cul de sac. In agreeing in principle to 1! 
power talks Mr Selwyn Lloyd has done y 
the need for a strict time-table so that the « 1 represen. 
tatives may return to the Assembly befor perses, It 
is fair to add that a microscopic scrutiny of \\; Vyshinsky’ 
speeches reveals acceptance of three western _ 
UN disarmament commission, the counting ra-milit 


ch talks tt 


a guiet 
ca OF lour- 


forces and the need for a general disarmamen: ference. 
* * * 

The Line Drawn in Korea 

A Korean armistice seems to have been brought two 
steps nearer by the agreement on a cease-fire line and the 
issuing of orders forbidding offensive action along the front, 
but the spokesman of the United Nations’ truce delegation, 
General Nuckols, has been cautious in expressing hope that 
full armistice terms would be agreed within the time-limit of 
30 days fixed for the present provisional line. Apart from the 
question of prisoners of war, the significance of which was 


pointed out in last week’s issue, the provision {or inspection 
behind the lines on each side will be an acid test of the sin- 
cerity of the Communists’ desire to terminate the war, for 
such inspection affords the only safeguard against its renewal 


by a new surprise attack. The Allies still have no means of 
knowing whether the Communists really want a truce ot 
whether they mean to continue, on one ground or another, 
the kind of game they have been playing for the last four 
months. The public spectacle of -truce negotiations, with 
hopes continually raised and repeatedly dashed, has had the 
effect of lowering the morale of the Allied troops in Korea; 
nothing is harder than for soldiers to fight when it appears 


that a war is just about to come to an end. And on the home 
fronts behind the Allied lines the impression that the war 
is virtually over has led to a widespread attitude of bored 


indifference with the whole issue—in striking contrast t 
the élan of the original United Nations’ war c!! : 

Even if a properly guaranteed armistice i: igned, it will 
only be a beginning, for a political settlement w1!! still have 
to be reached. It would be reassuring if there were mor 
evidence that the Allied governments concerned had agreed 


-on the political aims which their diplomats will have © 
pursue at the conference table. With the Administration B 
Washington facing a Presidential election year «nd the British 
Government preoccupied with so many urgent problems 
nearer home, there is a danger lest Korea may be almost # 
much forgotten politically as the Allied soldier holding the 
line there. i 

Now that its main p of checking aggression 10 Korea 
has been fulfilled, the United Nations shou! show some 


ingenuity and political initiative in ensuring ‘hal fighting 


stops. It might, for#instance, help to find ™ utral “— 
of inspection teams, for neither side is bkcly (0 1 
interested parties to roam behind its liges acqu ring MUNN 


intelligence. It should at least begin thinking :° Ul the kind 7 


of political solution for Korea’s future that is > dae ; 
and desirable in the interests of peace. At thc same Ti™ 


has to bear in mind that Peking bitterly resco’ | — 
from the United Nations and will not formally «knowl 
its authority. This is a situation in which the beip ©" 


belligerent Asian governments could be useful. 
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THE ECO? 
Labour Divides 


For the first time the division in the Labour party, 
marked by Mr Bevan’s resignation from the Government 
ist April, has been publicly expressed in a split vote in the 
House of Commons. Thirty-five members of the Parlia- 
mentary party on Monday opposed the second reading of 
the Japanese Treaty Bill ; 147 of their colleagues joined the 
Conservatives in the opposite lobby, while nearly a hundred 
abstained. Since the treaty was negotiated by Mr Attlee’s 
Government, and signed in person by Mr Morrison at San 
Francisco, the action of the minority was a clear repudiation 
of the policy of the party’s leaders. 

Although it was Mr Bevan’s adherents who made the 
division politically important, most of the speakers against 
the Bill came from cotton and pottery constituencies. Their 
case was primarily that the Bill provided no adequate safe- 
guards against unbridled and unfair competition. Mr Ellis 
Smith, who represents a Stoke-on-Trent constituency, main- 
tained that Japan should have been required to subscribe to 
, charter laying down rules for fair competition ; other 
critics had hard things to say about the dangers of Japanese 
competition which they seemed to think the Americans 
would deliberately and spitefully encourage by economic and 
technical assistance, These narrow arguments—which used 
to be more familiar when they came from restriction-minded 
capitalists were answered by, among others, Mr Morrison, 
who maintained that a satisfactory peace treaty could not 
be an instrument for limiting competition. 

Mr Bevan’s dislike of the treaty is based less on trading 
considerations than on the general belief that the United 
States had overridden British policy in the East. He did not 
speak in the House, but at the party meeting at which 
Labour’s attitude was discussed beforehand he seems to have 
made it clear that he would vote against the Bill if only 
because it was a way of demonstrating his feeling of freedom 
to reject any measures of the last Government that roused— 
or have come to rouse—his displeasure. 


* 


This attitude is the more important because the Labour 
party has now begun a private debate on the related ques- 
tions of the size of the rearmament programme and American 
aid. The Opposition feels the need to clear its own mind 
before Mr Churchill’s visit to the United States. It seems 
to be agreed on the Labour side that if Britain is to stick to 
the present defence programme, it should seek American 
aid. Mr Bevan’s supporters argue that there should there- 
lore be a retreat to the smaller programme of August, 1950 ; 
American aid, they allege, would be given only with strings 
attached, and—what is more telling if less in character— 
they also revive the argument used in 1945 by some critics 
of the Washington» Loan Agreement, that acceptance of 
American aid merely tends to encourage an escape from real 
remedies and so perpetuate the British trade deficit. But 
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most of the Parliamentary Labour party seems inclined to 
resist any temptation to swerve off into opposition to policies 
the party found essential when it was in power. This internal 
debate is not yet finished, but at this stage a sense of realism 
and consistency, joined with Mr Attlee’s personal grip on 
the party, seems likely to maintain Labour support for at 
least one renewed effort to carry through the present arms 
programme. 


* io ¥ 


Private Building Revived 


The measures announced by Mr Macmillan on Tuesday 
are far from a revolution in national housing policy, and 
from a return to.the good old days of private enterprise, but 
they are the most important change since 1945. Local 
authorities are permitted to raise the share of private building 
in the housing programme from one-fifth to one-half in 
England and Wales and from one-tenth to one-fifth in Scot- 
land—although, of course, they do not have to do so. They 
can, if they like, continue to build four-fifths of the 
houses. Their decisions will certainly be influenced by their 
politics ; but fortunately most of them are responsive to local 
needs, and it is probably true to say that the Conservative 
councils which promptly permit the maximum of private 
building will mostly be those in areas where the need for 
suburban, middle-class houses is quite as urgent as that for 
more council houses, It will in any event be some time before 
the changes become apparent. 

The limitations on the private builder remain strict, His 
clients must be in as urgent need as those who are allocate 
council houses ; he may not build houses that are more than 
about §0 per cent larger than council houses ; and the con- 
ditions of sale or letting are to be strictly controlled. On the 
other hand, while the new building standards issued to local 
authorities this week still make it necessary for local authori- 
ties to conform to the minimum sizes laid down by the 
Dudley Committee, the speculative builder can build smaller 
and less solid houses provided they conform with local bye- 
laws. The onus of “reducing standards” is thus placed 
squarely on private enterprise. 


Mr Macmillan was probably right in his claim that the 
new policy was “ deflationary,” because fewer houses would 
be built with public subsidies. He also hoped that it would 
draw back into the house-building trade those who had 
drifted out of it into other types of work, particularly repairs. 
This is a questionable expedient. Repair work on old houses 
is already at a dangerously low level ; the amount of labour 
engaged on black market work, to which Mr Macmillan 
referred, can hardly make a considerable difference. To take 
labour from other sectors of the building trade may mean 
fewer factories or schools. In spite of ambiguity on these 
points, the new policy as a whole is to be welcomed, It 
leaves much to local initiative ; it is flexible ; it relieves a 
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strain on the Exchequer ; and it may mean more houses. It 
is to be hoped that town planning control will prevent its 
multiplying the hideous facades with which speculative 
builders scattered the countryside before the war. 


* * * 


Tshekedi Returns 


This week Tshekedi Khama returned, not to his family 
lands whence he was arbitrarily banished in March, 1950, but 
to London, to discuss his banishment with Lord Ismay, the 
new Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. Since 
Tshekedi was last in London, the three independent observers 
sent out by the late government to attend a kgotla (a tribal 
meeting), summoned to decide whether it wanted Tshekedi 
back, have submitted their report. After the public quarrels 
between them during their visit to the Bamangwato territory, 
their report is not likely to help Lord Ismay to make up 
his mind. : 

Yet he surely ought to have no hesitation about what to do. 
The continued banishment of Tshekedi shocked liberal 
opinion in this country, and when in opposition most Con- 
servatives were as fervent, if not as persistent, spokesmen of 
that opinion as the Liberals themselves. Last June, when 
Tshekedi’s case was debated in the House of Commons, 
Mr Churchill himself spoke—and voted—in favour of Mr 
Clement Davies’s motion deploring the banishment order and 
calling upon the ‘government to rescind it. The words of 
Mr Lennox-Boyd, now Minister of State in the Colonial 
Office, are worth quoting in full: — 

Great problems lie ahead in Africa which will demand 
high statesmanship, patience and understanding. One of the 
contributions that we can make to these problems is . . . to 
remain true to our conviction that the right to personal 
freedom of a British subject, or . . . of a person enjoying 
the protection of His Majesty, unless such a person is 
charged or convicted of any crime by a proper judicial 
tribunal, is absolute. This is a right whatever the race or 
colour of the person may be, and no considerations of 
administrative convenience should ‘be allowed to stand in 
the way. 

Any party, once it gets into office, finds that it has to 
unsay many of the criticisms it makes in opposition. But 
a government that gave way to administrative convenience 
in a matter of high principle like this would forfeit all respect. 
Today Africans are anxiously watching the Conservative 
Government for signs of what line its colonial policy will 
take, A large crop of administrative inconvenience will be 
reaped in Africa if it does not live up to Mr Lennox-Boyd’s 
fine words. 

> . * 


Lullaby for Persia 


From the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s report on its 
operations in 1950 the English-speaking world has had a 
chance to grasp many details that often escaped notice at 
the height of the dispute with Persia. For instance the 
company was the first of the Middle Eastern oil companies 
to. offer—in 1948—royalty terms on .the new scale for 
which an example had been set in Venezuela, and it 
offered Persia the popular “ fifty-fifty” formula almost 
mmediately after the same offer had been made to King Ibn 
Saud last winter. But, outside the English-speaking world, 
only fragments of the report are published, and in Persia 
the one fact that will see the light of day is that in 1950 
the company earned a gross profit of £115 million, and paid 
Persia only £16 million in royalties. That these figures omit, 
first, the receipts from the company in sums other than 
royalties which amounted to a further {22 million, and 
secondly, the additional royalties ({16.5 million) which were 
available under the ~~. agreement, will not be 
mentioned. Therefore Persians will deduce that they were 
quite right to get rid of the company. ; 


/ 


" steps taken by the Egyptian 
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The fact that their oil has earned them only , pitta 
since they took charge of it is troubling only a | \ny rm, 
They are still unaware that the oil world has made do withos 
them. Mr Makki’s statement last week that “we 4 " 
despair because we know that the world Cannot get alo Yt 
without Persian oil” shows the dream-world in which thee 
are living. It is in this atmosphere that 1); Mossadegh 
obtained his” y overwhelming victories jn both 
Senate and Majlis on his return from Americ. 


* 


The ignorance of the Persian public about the state 1 
which the collapse of their oil revenue mus: reduce their 
national economy is not surprising for the outward aspect 
of the country is much as usual. The harvest. though 
patchy, has not been bad, and, where poor. has been offset 
by good prices for wool. Most of the public works ip 
hand—notably the Teheran water supply and the Khar 
dam in Khuzistan—are proceeding normally. Stocks of al 
basic commodities are high: government wages and salaries 
are being paid with only the usual degree o! irregularity; 
only government payments to contractors are far behind 
Future prospects of earning foreign exchange are not good, 
but, provided that it undertakes no capital development 
schemes, Persia can, without any change in the way of life | 
of its masses, reduce its imports to far below their 1950-51 
level. At the present import rate, the supply of foreign 
exchange available will last through the winter, and, if bamer 
trade with Germany were to continue to increase at its 
present rate, could last longer. In a word. there are mw 
signs of collapse or upset and Dr Mossadegh can conceal the 
economic results of his policy for some time to come, 


* * * 


The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 


The two main authorities in the Suez Canal Zone— 
Ghazali Bey, the Egyptian civil governor, and Genera 
Erskine, commanding the British troops—have reached a 
reasonable agreement about keeping the people in ther 
respective charges out of one another’s way. |! this produces 
the lull that it is intended to create, there will be a spel 
for thought about the Canal. 


There are, in Britain, two views about the British holding 
in the zone. The ome asserts that, if the shock caused by 
the retreat from Persia is not to produce a landslide, treaty 
rights in Egypt must be maintained and a show of strength 
is one way to maintain it. Those who hold this view add 
that the forces now being poured into the zone might be 
useful not only ‘to Britain but to Egypt, if summoned ilo 
the Delta by a frightened oligarchy in order to quell mass 
which may well get out of hand. They sec as = 
government to quell the excessts 
of the “liberation” guerrillas, confirmation of thei belief 
that dangers inside Egypt are frightening the Egyptian a* 
tocracy. But there is a rival British view which asserts * 
of the three good reasons for maintaining a base on : 
Canal—which are the two-way access by sea, (he availability 
of labour and the sure local supplies of food and water—oaly 
the first remains ; it adds that a base is nowadays — 
worth holding in the teeth of a hostile local popuiation. 
Egyptians are confident that this last piece of reasoie 4 
ing will cause the British to go before their time, = 

Neither view enough heed to the governing consit’” = 
tion in the matter, which ich is pees in this age . eee * : 
it is worth trying to preserve sanctity of treaties. 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 provides for : Brite : 
for twenty years and is renewable. That base s}0u al 
fore remain. Bur if the terms of the treaty «'¢ vali Pe 
they are also valid in 1956; unless renewec before 
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‘THE GIRL 
WHO REALLY CARES 


Ne YOU TRAVELLING to Canada for the first time ? Then 
[\. air stewardess Jean Bothwell will give you an 
excellent idea of the kind of people who look after you 
oo you travel by T.C.A.’s luxurious “North Star” 
Skyliners 





1} 
i 


Like T.C.A. stewardesses, Miss Bothwell is a 
registered nurse and speaks French as well as English. 
Your comfort is her first concern from the moment you 
come aboard. She particularly likes passengers who are 
crossing tor the first time, enjoys showing you around, 
sees you get delicious hot meals, books, magazines, an 
extra pillow, or a hot drink. 

A quiet and helpful girl who takes great pride in her 
work, Miss Bothwell has looked after thousands of 
passengers. Travelling with such experienced and con- 
siderate people you can be certain of an exceedingly 
comfortable trip by T.C.A.—Paris, London or Prestwick 
‘oday, Montreal tomorrow. Swift Skyliner services link 


Vor : 1, Poe : of @ . 
you with every important Canadian and U.S. city. 


TRANS - CANADA 


CANADA—ONLY A DAY BY T.C.A. 





Yt flies 


Full j . 
ow mata and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, or 


: ergs ll, S.W.1. Tel: WH itehall 0851. Scotland— Prestwick Airport 
Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 268/269 


shire 
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A GRAND ‘Lona’ 
WITH ICED WATER 





ae 4 
THE BASIS OFA 
PERFECT ‘SHORT’ 





Available in Borties ond Halves from leading Wine Merchants 
Sole importers: J. R. PARKINGTON & Co. Ltd... New Bond Se., W4 

















THE RHYTHM-TOUCH de Luxe TYPEWRITER 


The new Underwood Rhythm-touch de Luxe Typewriter, part of a 
new range of Underwood products now becoming available from our 
Brighton Factory, retains all the time-tested Underwood characteristics 
and incorporates many new features... the newest contribution by 
the Typewriter Leader of the World to increased office efficiency. 


UNDERWOOD «+ ELLIOTT FISHER + SUNDSTRAND 


 Srced the orldli Business 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 4-12 New Oxford Street, London, wel 
Tel. CHA 3131 Factories: Brighton, Sussex Sales and Service Everywhere 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF 


SMITHS ENGLISH ey CLOCKS LIMITED 


accurate 
Installations may be purchased 
outright or arranged on rental 
terms. Write to us for full détails, 
outed domanaion Lom > 
ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 
Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland Street, 
ed London, W.1. Langham 7226. 
< 153-155 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C.2. Central 3972 
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hey will ‘apse, which means that the British are then in 
-onour bound to go. Unless some unforeseeable change in 
Fevotian temper occurs, the four Mediterranean powers 
must therefore use the intervening years to plan for arrange- 


ments that dispense with Suez as a base. 


peeceess 


* * * 


Defence First for China 


The Chinese Communist government has once again 
served notice of its resolve to subordinate reconstruction to 
strength. In a report submitted to the recent 
session of the National Committee, Li Fu-chun, vice-chair- 
man of the financial and economic committee of the State 
Administration Council, declares that priority must be given 
to heavy industry for defence requirements. Investment for 
economic construction in 1952 would, he said, be concen- 


Le 


military 


trated on industries connected with military requirements. 


Li meant, in the first place, the steel, coal, electrical and 


chemical industries of Manchuria. In addition to “ rehabilita- 
ting” and reorganising existing industries, said Li, in a tactful 
reference to the Manchurian works which were dismantled 
by the Russians, Soviet specialists had been asked to aid in 
jesigning new factories—all of them producing for heavy 
industry. 

The corollary to this policy is in China what it is else- 
where. Peaceful production to combat inflation has to take 
a secondary place and the standard of living has to suffer. 
Li had little to say about supplies of consumer goods to the 
population. Owing to China’s lack of American raw cotton, 
production of yarn and cloth has increased only ten per cent 


: over last year. The acreage under cotton has had to be greatly 


expanded, instead of being devoted to grain. The only 
assurance that Li could give was that the area under grain 
would not be reduced, and that the basis of policy for agricul- 
ture was to increase the yield. In every direction an effort is 
to be made, on the Russian model, to induce workers and 
managers to cut production costs, and to raise productivity. 
_It would be pleasing to think that the Chinese defence 
drive was due only to the Korean war and would be dropped 
once it were over ; but there is nothing to support this view 
in the declarations of the Communist leaders to their own 
people. On the contrary, Korea is shown to be only one 
ot the aspects of the “American threat” against which 
preparation must be made. China, as its military chiefs have 
publicly stated, must become a “world military power,” 
with an army that is now being ordered to study Soviet 
military technique and the problems of operations under 
combined command. This is not the language of peaceful 
Teconstruction. However legitimate it may be to speculate 
on the course China would have taken had the United Nations 
Rot intervened in- Korea, there is no excuse for misreading its 
Present avowed aims, 
+ . * 


Bases On the Flanks 


Th 


- € commissioning and trials of the new British air- 
raft ca 


trier, HMS Eagle, have revived discussions of some 
bt the basic issues of defence policy. When this ship joins 
® fleet next year a very valuable unit will undoubtedly be 
ded to the defences of the West. But at sea those defences 
” already most satisfactory ; any surface threat can be met 
er en telaning superiority in all types of ships, and 
we r = in aircraft carriers. Superficially, it can be 
pled that the expenditure of further labour and materials 


ma the one type of equipment that the West already possesses 


peveidance is a serious misdirection of effort ; the Eagle 
pete fats an investment of £15 million without her arma- 
In prac 


tain and ‘ne there are the strongest reasons why 
he two en nal ae States continue to build new carriers. 
Pp agrage: eneral Eisenhower’s defence line in Europe 

sea, and he needs strong forces of carriers, 
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cruisers and destroyers to make these sea flanks secure. 
Moreover, until the air defences of the Atlantic powers are 
stronger, carriers provide invaluable bases not only for 
defence against submarines but for co-operation with the land 
forces. In the long run air defence can be conducted more 
effectively, and certainly more economically, by land-based 
air forces ; but it will be several years before the necessary 
number of aircraft, with their airfields and ground organi- 
sation, exist. In the short term, carriers provide mobile 
bases for an air strength that is essential to the defence of 
countries like Norway, Denmark, Italy, Greece and Turkey. 


In discharging this function carrier aircraft would be 
opposed by land-based aircraft of extremely high performance. 
Aircraft development cannot be halted ; if they are to remain 
effective the carriers must keep pace. The Eagle, of 36,800 
tons, can embark about 100 aircraft, including the largest 
Carrier types in existence, and can put them into the air at 
the rate of one every 20 seconds. She has the landing-space, 
speed (estimated at about 30 knots), and radar installation 
necessary for operating jet aircraft. With such equipment the 
modern carrier can perform varied and invaluable tasks, and 
for the present there is no doubt that it represents a necessary 
part of the European defence programme. 


* * * 


Farm Prices and Food 


The new increase in farm prices, announced by the 
Minister of Agriculture on Thursday, should surprise no one. 
The Government has felt itself bound by its predecessor’s 
promise, to the effect that farmers would be fully recouped 
if any sudden and substantial increase in their costs occurred 
between the regular yearly price reviews. The recent wages 
award adds about £164 million to the farmers’ annual bill, 
and it follows six months of steadily rising costs. The farmers 
were therefore well within their rights in asking for a special 
price review, and the Government could do little but agree 
with a good grace, especially in the light of its election 
promises to agriculture. In effect, the farmers are to be 
compensated at once not only for the extra wage bill but also 
for about a half of the.other increases in costs. A renewal 
subsidy for fertilisers is to replace a little of the present 
expenditure on food subsidies, but since the total of sub- 
sidies cannot be increased, the higher prices for farmers must 
again be reflected in higher retail prices for food. The 
Conservative party’s role of “ farmer’s friend ”—in which it 
has to outbid the late Government in the same role—will 
certainly place it in some embarrassing situations during its 
term of office. 


A leading article in this issue stresses the potential value 
of co-ordinating ministers in working out problems of general 
policy. They have not had much time, but even so it 
cannot be said that the public speeches of Lord Woolton, who 
is concerned with food and agriculture, have so far been 
assuring. He has seemed to represent food shortages—in so 
far as they are not the result of “ Labour mismanagement ” 
—as acts of God: about which little can be done except to 
plead with overseas producers to send more food to Britain. 
Either he is unaware, or he thinks it unwise to talk, of the 
extent to which full employment and subsidies have magni- 
fied the effective demand for food, and he shows no interest 
in the possibilities of relating demand to supply—and vice- 
versa—by a more realistic price policy. Nothing effective will 
be done if both the blinkers and kid gloves are kept on for 
ever. 

* © . 


Working-Class Diet 


The first report of the National Food Survey Com- 
mittee, published this week, is one of those reference books 
to which very few people will want to refer. Its analysis of 
the diet of “the urban working class” from 1940 to 1949 
is based on sample investigations in towns all over the 
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country ; housewives were asked to keep detailed accounts 
of the meals they served, of the packed lunches they prepared, 
and even to weigh their stocks. The result is a mass of fact 
without a story: only the specialist will want to know that, 
for example, in 1948 the urban working class derived 33.9 
per cent of its intake of riboflavin from milk. There is no 
comparison with prewar diets. The official survey was not 
begun until 1940, and although, under various auspices, some 
surveys of working-class diet were made before the war, 
they are not fully comparable. And as it ends in 1949, the 
report is one crisis behind the times. It seems a pity not 
to publish it as a running commentary. 


It does, however, underline a point made by the Minister 
of Food when he said that the food situation was as bad 
as in the worst days of the war ; balance of payments difh- 
culties are almost as effective as submarines in restricting 
the national diet. The worst postwar year was 1947, when 
a series of disasters to agriculture and the convertibility 
crisis made the wartime diet seem almost ample by com- 
parison, and there were few potatoes to fall back on. The 
year for potato eating was 1946; at the peak the average 
person in the households surveyed was getting through as 
much as 10 ounces a day. Some fall in the consumption 
of other vegetables was to be expected as imported foods 
became available and as people stopped digging for victory, 
a pursuit that was worth § or 6 pennyworth per person per 
week in 1944 and only 3 to § pennyworth in 1949. But 
the steady decline of vegetable consumption between 1945 
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The State and Science 


Perhaps those who are sO anxious tO promote science 
and art by Government endowments, or have traced the 
effect of similar endowments in other countries, have not 
only seen the wonderful specimens of arts, of improve- 
ment in science, of prodigies of learning which they have 
called forth . . . but have also seen in them crowds of 
inferior but still clever artists, of second-rate men of 
science, of half-learned professors wanting employment, 
hungry for bread, and ready to prostitute the accomplish- 
ments they have acquired, and the talents God has given 
them to immoral and unworthy purposes, degrading art, 
science and literature far more than ever they have been 
ennobled and advanced by such institutions. If they have 
not, we have; and have marked, in the degraded and 
unworthy literature of modern Italy, in the meretricious- 
ness of art in France, and in the everwhelming number of 
competitors for professorial dignities in Germany, more 
sad and degrading effects of Papal, Royal, and Imperial 
patronage than ever sprang up in England from the 
absence of such patronage. . We attach great import- 
ance to the direction now attempted to be given to the 
exertions of the people in pursuit of improvement. The 
nation is engaged in a serious though friendly competition 
with the young giant across the Atlantic. Every man in 
the country is anxious, though the two nations take 
different paths to perfection, that England should not 
be distanced by America. In building sailing yachts and 
steam-boats, in constructing reaping machines, making 
and picking locks, in the use of telegraphs, and in some 
other weighty matters, the Americans have at least 
equalled, if they have not surpassed us. It was not, how- 
ever, in such institutions as our contemporary has brought 
under public notice that Mr McCormick, Mr Hobbs, 
Mr Morse, and the New York pilots, learned their arts. 
They were taught them rather by the public wants and 
the necessities oftheir own ‘condition. - It is not in 
Colleges and Schools, therefore, swamped by unnecessary 
secretaries and stately matrons, that we shall learn to 
compete successfully with our only rivals. 


The Economist 


November 29, 1851 


























: Slansky the Scapegoat 


- before everything, has deci to change temporarily the 
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and 1949 suggests that the spread of dietetic 
a losing battle against high prices. 


The report is less up to date than the Mini: 
bulletin, which shows food consumption pe 
whole civilian population up to 1950. This includes supplie 
going to catering establishments ; but if information i wall 
about a specifically working-~<Class diet—and such information 
is obviously valuable to those who plan food supplies—it ; 
misleading to exclude meals eaten away from home. for the 


Principles foughe 


y of Food’s 
head of the 
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CONSUMPTION TRENDS OF PRINCIPAL Foo 1945-49 
(per head per week) 











As Percentages ( 
of 1945 ag 3 

1946 | 1947 |) «1948 194 tity 
a os vee kd PRS 98 98 98 
en ee ep ee ee 100 88 80 
Meat and bacon..... 101 93 | e 
Phe: «Si aaceeaees 115 103 109 
fF. RES Ea, nae 83 70 73 9 
PORE iin is bum Seo RES 95 91 103 124 
REE Pie ee Fs 87 Sa 105 112 112 12 
Preserves ......60s5; 98 100 ngs | o4 
POR 5 bss cakes 108 102 93 it 
Other roots ......... 94 85 8 f 
Other vegetables* ... 95 85 935 9] 
Pee 99 146 139 141 
Cereals .. eet or 9% 98 106 | ll 








* Including canned. 





working class is the chief gainer from schoo! meals and from 
the generous helpings in works’ canteens. In{formation about 
outside meals was asked for, but not used in this report, 
which therefore describes the nutrition of housewives and 
others‘who always eat at home, and are therefore probably 
less well fed, rather than that of the urban working clay 
as a whole. 


* * * 


A brief statement by Prague radio on Tuesday mornmg 
announced the arrest of the Czech Communist leader, Rudolf 
Slansky, for subversive “ activities against the state.” Until 
only a few months ago Slansky was a key man in Czecho- 
slovakia, whose orthodox views and devotion to Mosow 
seemed to guarantee him a longer tenure of office than many 
of his colleagues. Even when, at the beginning of September, 
he was dismissed as secretary-general of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party and given a nebulous vice-premiership, t 
seemed rash to conclude that his complete downfall was omly 
a matter of time. 


Any guesses at the real reasons for Slansky’s arrest must 
necessarily be highly speculative, and will probably remam 
so even if and when a detailed indictment is published. The 
affair is clearly more than the result of a purely internal 
struggle for power among the Czech Communists. The om 
certain factor in the present Czech situation is the econo 
crisis into which relentless Russian demands ave pushed 
the country. It is probable that Slansky’s downfall 1s com 
nected with it. Much of-the blame for the {ailures in Oe 
mines, the foundries and elsewhere have been concentatel 
on the party organisations and individual pa'ty members 
Pethaps it has been decided to go further and sacrifice re 
of the most exalted party members ; for this ro'c rey 
would be an obvious choice since for the last two months" 
has been nominally co-ordinator of all economic activities 4 
It may also be that Moscow, putting expanded producti | 
rigid party line and to try to present the Czech leaders 1 
a national rather than a purely Communist light. 
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gems to have triumphed over the Kremlin’s trusted hench- 
man, it is unlikely that this is the prelude to a determined 
show of Titoism., Czechoslovakia is, indeed, undergoing 
what is essentially a Titoist crisis, but Moscow’s real hold 
on the Czech Government appears to be as strong as ever. 
in a speech at the Prague rally to celebrate the anniversary 
of the October Revolution, the Prime Minister, Mr 
Zapotocky, gave some indication of the knife edge on which 

he feels himself to be walking. He said: 
Ir is therefore our sacred duty to guard as the apple of 
our eve our friendship and alliance with the Soviet Union. 
false step, a single deviation from this friendship, the 
: doubt, would cause the danger of bankruptcy and 
vould mean deserting from the camp of peace to the camp 

f capitalism and warmongering. 

Ir almost looks as if the Czechs have been told that if the 
change of policy implied by the sacrifice of Slansky does not 
bring results, them something much more drastic must be 


Errand of Mercy 


The floods that have devastated one of Italy’s richest 
farming areas, the lower reaches of the rivers Po and Adige, 
jrow twenty-seven towns and villages and driving 


200,000 people from their homes, are likely to leave behind 
, swamp that will take years to reclaim. The scale of the 
disaster is appalling, and it has awakened a deep sympathy 
for Italy in many countries, including even France, which 


has had to grapple with simultaneous floods in the Rhone 
valley. What is less widely known is the practical form that 
this sympathy has taken. The Italians, making a nation- 
wide response to the plight of the ravaged north-east, have 
not found themselves alone. In addition to contributions in 
money and materials from the Red Cross organisations in 
countries ranging from Norway, Belgium and Western 


Germany to Canada and South Africa, the victims of the 
floods have received aid from the armed forces of all Italy’s 
major allies. 

British military emgineers were rushed in from Trieste, 
bringing |anding-craft which proved highly effective im mass 
evacuations. French sappers built pontoon bridges across 
which not only the people of the threatened areas, but also 
their cattle, crossed to safety. American “ flying boxcars ” 


from stations in Germany dropped food to marooned 
villagers. and a US army helicopter ran a shuttle service 
between Adria, the centre of the disaster, and points higher 
up the valley. The American forces in Germany flew in 
5,000 blankets, and the RAF brought rubber dinghies from 
Malta. Italians have not failed to note that their own Com- 
munists sought both to make party capital out of the disaster 
and to connect it with Italy’s membership of the Atlantic 
alliance. whereas the Atlantic allies came to the rescue in 
_ peacetime Crisis. The governments of the “ people’s 
Gemocract 


“cs held aloof from the generous movement of 


feeling spired by affliction. 
* * ® 
i 
| Trustees and Tribes at Uno 
A Th: Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations 


: has had a stormy week. Less than twenty-four 
burs aiter the French delegate had staged a’ temporary 
withdrawal, Dr Dénges, leader of the South African dele- 
sation, announced that even a walk-out would not fully 
~ s iis government’s objections to the committee’s 
reghatud He has therefore addressed to the President of 
ra Assembly an indictment of the committee for “reckless 
step for international proprieties,” and has declared that 
bent Africa would take no att in its work until it had 
n called to order by the fall Assembly. 
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The Trusteeship Committee has become something of an 
enfant terrible, with a-marked weakness for getting its fingers 
into pies not strictly allotted: to it by the UN Charter. Its 
central function is to watch over the former German, Italian 
and Japanese’ possessions which are now trust territories, 
administered by various nations under agreements concluded 
with the United Nations. Neither South-West Africa, the 
cause of South Africa’s protest, nor Morocco, which is the 
cause of the dispute that involved France, is a trust territory. 
The widespread feeling that South-West Africa, as a former 
mandate, ought to be a trust territory does not invalidate 
last year’s ruling by the International Court that South Africa 
1s not obliged to make it one. That ruling was accepted by 
the UN Assentbly by a vote of 45 to 6. But South-West 
Africa is admittedly a special case, and the Trusteeship 
Committee’s efforts to get a hearing for its tribal leaders 
would corhmand more general moral support if the cOmmittee 
were not, at the same time, claiming broad powers of super- 
vision over all colonies and dependencies. 


France’s one-day withdrawal was a protest against the 
committee’s refusal to grant time for the study of an Iraqi 
resolution, which asserted the committee’s right to discuss 
political, as opposed to economic and social, progress in all 
colonies. This particular issue may be easily smoothed over, 
but the underlying conflict between the colonial powers and 
their critics is no more likely to be resolved at this Assembly 
than at previous ones. In the circumstances, it is difficult- 
to approve the French move in the same committee—a move 
supported by Britain—for a new request to the Security 
Council to admit Italy to the United Nations, on the grounds 
that it is now a trustee for Somaliland. It is neither wise 
nor consistent to involve the Trusteeship Committee in issues 
of this kind. Its political ambitions are damaging to its 
moral authority, and there is all the difference between 
acting as a guardian and behaving as a busybody. 
























The Economist Diary 
A reference book for the desk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range of 
subjects, including elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, man-power, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 
principal countries in the world. 

The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
10 in. by 8 in. Price (U.K. only): 42/- including 
postage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule will be sent on requesi. Full 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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Observers for the Balkans 


The Political Committee of the General Assembly has 
decided to wind up the special committee on the Balkans 
that was set up four years ago as part of the United Nations’ 
efforts to end the Greek civil war. Within the limits set by 
the refusal of Greece’s neighbours to co-operate, the com- 
mittee has done a good job ; the vigilance of its travelling 
observers has been a valuable check to the foreign aid avail- 
able to the Greek rebels. It is encouraging that the Greek 
yovernment should now feel sufficiently in control of the 
situation to suggest the disbanding of the committee. This 
does not mean however that the Greek Communists and 
their masters are reconciled to the permanent frustration of 
their plans. The committee’s latest report gave plenty of 
chapter and verse for its view that Greek guerrillas, trained 
in special schools in Poland, Czechoslovakia ande Hungary, 
are infiltrating secretly into Greece to carry on subversive 


fr 9 


work ; but a UN committee can do little about this. 
The Russians, contrary as ever, opposed the abolition of 
the committee whose activities they have always denounced, 


because the Greek resolution contained some words of praise 


for its work. More logically they also bitterly opposed the 
Political Committee’s decision to give the peace observation 
commission, set up last year as part of the measures to 
strengthen collective security, something to do. It has been 
asked to set up a Balkans sub-committee, with headquarters 
in New York, which will be at the service of any Balkan 
country that feels its security to be endangered. When 
appealed to, the committee can either visit the threatened 
area itself, or send observers. 


This arrangement—several times suggested in these 
columns—would clearly be of most immediate value to the 
Jugoslavs. They have just laid before the Assembly an 
impressive indictment of the aggressive activities of the Soviet 
satellites along their frontiers. It is, of course, futile to 
pretend that any UN observers could actually prevent an 
attack on Jugoslavia if Moscow had really given the order 
for it. But it is conceivable that the Cominform would 
think twice about advocating an attack if it saw no hope of 
putting the blame on the Jugoslavs. The South Koreans 
claim that the North Koreans might not have struck if the 
UN observers had been present on the ‘parallel earlier and in 
greater numbers. Wherever there is real danger of fighting, 
the presence of observers can at least help to keep the 
record straight. 


* * 2 


The Funfair Crosses the Floor 


Mr Eccles made his début as Minister of Works by 
moving the second reading of the Bill to prolong the life of 
the Festival Gardens up to 1956. He was eloquent in sup- 
port of it, pointing out not only the Bill’s financial advantage 
but also the value of the Gardens as gardens, as aesthetic 
education, as recreation that united the family, and as a place 
where the city dweller could shed his inhibitions—although, 
of course, he did not think that the Government should ever 
have gone into the amusement business. Opposition mem- 
bers were ironically appreciative of what they regarded as a 
change of heart by the Tory party ; but two or three Con- 
servatives kept the flag of criticism feebly fluttering. The 
Festival Gardens were taking bread out of the mouths of 
boarding house keepers in the Lake District ; they were 
occupying former cricket pitches ; and as the proportion of 
Londoners visiting them was never less than 70 per cent 
and rose to 88 per cent, why should not London shoulder 
the whole financial burden ? The argument about the houses 
that could be built instead made a last appearance, but was 
dealt with by Mr Hugh Molson, Parliamentary Secretary to 
tthe Ministry of Works, who pointed out that in the next 


two years the Gardens might require at most 28 tons of 
siatl ond it: ventana ok irene 
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The two main reasons for keeping the Gardens open 
that they are popular and that the financial fiasco wij) ra 
be redeemed—are linked. They have been unexpectedly 
successful. Eight million people visited them ; gros< sien 
was £1,271,000, from which operating expenses of £466 Per 
must be deducted, leaving a trading profit of /8o<.o0. 
equivalent to 43 per cent of the aggregate capi; expendi 
ture and liabilities. Debts today stand at {1.162.000 The 
LCC has first claim to repayment, and to clos: down now 
would leave the taxpayer with a loss of over £1.000.00 
Attendances in future are not expected to be so hich ac i 
Festival year, but the Minister quoted annua! 
ranging from four to six million. If their popula: 
fade, however, the Minister of Works can clo: 
in 1953 ; and if the LCC demands it he must ¢ 


The transfer of the Festival Gardens to th¢ 
the Conservative party deprives its members of 
Aunt Sally. Sir Herbert Williams was reported to have 
said during the election that the Abadan crisis was caused 
by the Festival of Britain ; and for months Sir Waldron 
Smithers used to ask blistering weekly questions about the 
funfair, hounding it as persistently as Colo: 
attacking the Great Exhibition in 1851. The « 
ture of the Festival Gardens Bill is that, in prolonging the 


one form of entertainment, it puts an end to the other, 
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The Shavian Tradition 


From the days of fairy-tale down to “Laughter in 
Paradise” the eccentric will has provided a rich vein of 
farce. Bernard Shaw the dramatist never chose to handle 
it in extenso, though “ Major Barbara” shows him aware of 
its usefulness ; Bernard Shaw the testator (forestalled by his 
wife, who left her money to finance the training of Irishmen 
in the social graces) repaired the omission with a vengeance. 
Not only did he specify that his fortune should be devoted 
to as prodigiously silly a piece of research as anything since 
Labiche’s statistician set out to enumerate the widows 
crossing the Pont Neuf ; he also saddled the National Trust 
with an unendowed eyesore and the long-suffering village of 
Ayot St. Lawrence with the status of a charabanc-tripper’s 
shrine. Indeed, had he deliberately set out to ensure that 
the least possible profit should accrue to future generations 
a his wealth, it is hard to see how he could have done 

tter. 


Against this background,.the launching of 2 world-wide 
appeal for a Shaw Memorial Fund would probably have 
tickled its subject considerably ; indeed, last week’s inaugural 
meeting had the makings of a scene from one of his lattt 
and more inconsequential comedies. The list of dramats 
persone, including a Chancellor of the Exchequer doubling 
as President of the Royal Literary Society and ‘hat favourite 
character, the Irrepressible Millionairess, in the person af 
Lady Astor—not to mention Dr. MarieStopes p'cading for 
life-size. statue in the Adelphi Gardens—had the prope! 
Shavian flavour. The basic situation itself hac a touch of 
unmistakably characteristic paradox, since the aim of the 
meéting was to make possible just that appropriate com 
memoration, by benefactions to the drama, i\crature 
music, with which Shaw himself had refused to have 
anything to do. 


No doubt, and very , there will A. = = . 
response to the appeal ; possibly its ultimate cilect 0™. 
a genuine enrichment af he ach which, as practinond 
or as critic, Shaw served so magnificently. As 2 ™ ioe 
however, it is as unnecessary as the reformed alp!abet 
The seeker after a tribute to Shaw’s memory need oOY - 
take his stand in the middle of the theatre district of alt” 
any capital city on almost any evening of the year ©, 
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Letters to the Editor 


To School at Six 


Sir—While not entering into a dis- 
cussion of the relative educational values 
of the years from five to six and from 
fifteen to sixteen—although the pro- 
yerbial advantage of the bird in the hand 
is nowhere more apparent than in this 


connection—I should like to point out 
two aspects Of your proposal to raise the 
age of entry to school, which seem to 
have escaped your notice. 


The demand for increased production 
combined with the rise in the cost of 
living has induced many married women 
to go out to work. The more respon- 
sible mothers—unles$ they can get one 
of the all too few places in a nursery 
school or nursery class—wait until their 
youngest child is five years old before 
joining the labour force. Some em- 

ployers, in the search for labour, pro- 
vide opp ortunities for mothers of school 
age children to work shifts that allow 
them to take the child to school and to 
call for him in the afternoon. If, how- 
ever, these mothers: are now not to be 
available for industry for another year, 
there will be a loss to the production of 
the country that may easily be greater 
than the cost of one year’s schooling. 

The second point affeots the child at 
the I1+ examination, To an extent 
that cannot be fully realised by an out- 


sider, the whole school hfe of the 
majority of children from five years old 
is domin: ted in the minds of his parents 
by his chance of winning a grammar 
school place six years later. These 
places cre to be won in competition 
with children from private schools—in- 
cluding preparatory departments of 
direct grant schools. Unless the em- 
bargo is to be applied to these schools 
aso, parents of children attending the 
state schools would certainly feel that 


their chi.dren, having been deprived of 
a years schooling, will be handicapped 
in the competition ; amd teachers in the 
inant schools would be forced to con- 
centrate almost entirely on the three Rs, 
t the children ame to reach the same 
standard, after one year in the infant 
ssnool, that they now reach after two 
years. The damage that this would do 
i our intant schools can only be a x 
ciated by those who have followed their 
development during: the last twenty-five 
years. a 
Comp ‘rison with the United States or 
Canada js fallacious because there is no 
Similar competition in either country to 
get into the high schools. A qualif = al 
‘est internal to the primary school is 
that is required. Comparison wi 
Scandinavian countries is. also sahiuia 
because private schools. hardly exist 


where. A real blow to: equal educational — 


°pportunity would be struck if the 
children in the state schools were not 
allowed to enter until six; whereas 






tin te to go at five 
Yours f faithf 


Man chester 


children in private schools could con- 


Prices for Electricity 


Sir—Mr Eric Walker, in his letter 
published in your issue of November 
17th, has drawn attention to the sim- 
plicity of introducing load or time 
switch control. There are no serious 
technical difficulties in the supply in- 
dustry’s experimenting on a moderate 
scale with special off-peak tariffs. All 
that is necessary is for a few districts of 
area boards in different areas of the 
country to introduce a suitable tariff and 
offer to rent the necessary devices. 


If manufacturers realised that the 
supply industry was developing off-peak 
tariffs, they would start developing 
space and water heating equipment with 
a heat carry-over sufficient to cover the 
period of the peaks of the future. 


Before the war a great deal of work 
was done on thermal storage cookers 
and water heating, and since the war 
experiments have been conducted with 
thermal storage space heating. Today 
oil-filled radiators with a heat carry- 
over of anything up to an hour are avail- 
able and convectors with a heat carry- 
over of several hours would be 
developed.—Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1 A. C. HAzei 


* 


Sir,—Time-switch controlled two-rate 
meters have been well tried in the past. 
Unfortunately, in the present state of 
electricity supply in this country, the 
cheap devices he suggests are impractic- 
able, since every interruption of supply 
would stop them, and would involve a 
visit to each switch to correct the time. 
Time switches with spring’ storage, 
which will keep time when the power is 
off, are available, but at much higher 
prices. 


Increasing the price per unit for a 
fixed period each day is an attempt to 
ration available plant capacity by price, 
but will hot meet the present prime 
essential of making certain that load is 
kept within that capacity during peaks ; 
and experience elsewhere has shown 
that the effect of two-rate metering can 
be merely to shift the time of incidence 
of the peak. 


Devices are being developed which 
may well better the results desired by 
Mr Walker, both in the present difficult 
period and permanently,—Yours faith- 
fully, H. S. Petcu 


Edgware 


Delays in Port 
Sir,—Your Note. in your issue of 





WIGMORE ST. W.1 


is being pursued by some of the dock 
workers, 


For instance, it is the custom for 
lighters alongside ocean-going vessels to 
discharge their contents into more than 
one of the ship’s holds. When this is 
done, a lighter can normally be moved 
opposite the appropriate hold in a matter 
of four or five minutes, but when work- 
ing to rule, the men close up, move the 
lighter and then open up—a processthat 
may take as long as one hour. 


In my opinion the Dock Labour Board 
and Ministry of Transport should take 
drastic action if exports are not going 
to be seriously slowed down. In the 
case of my own company that loads 
ocean-going vessels alongside its own 
works as well as lighters for -tranship- 
ment-in the port, this has resulted 
recently in a period of five days in which 
not one single vessel was loaded at our 
works, with the consequence that during 
the week in question we loaded our 
lowest export tonnage for over three 
years. The vessels sailed, but had wasted 
so much time in discharging that they 
could not afford the time to take on a 
full cargo outward. Not enough pub- 
licity has been given to what threatens 
to be a great danger to our economy— 
that is, our ability, or otherwise, to give 
ships a prompt turn-round at,our ports. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun REISS 

London 
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Books and Publications 
The Fatal Error 


Hitler’s Strategy. By F. H. Hinsley. 


The worst mistake Hitler ever made 
was to attack Russia. Why, then, did he 
do it? Mr Hinsley offers an unusual 
answer. After the defeat of France 
Hitier’s principal objective was to get the 
British to make peace. After waiting a 
month to receive a request for terms 
from London, he threatened to invade 
the British Isles and to bomb the British 
into surrender. For a time he hoped to 
persuade Franco to co-operate. in closing 
the Mediterranean by the capture of 
Gibraltar, while Mussolini launched his 
legions against Suez. Only at the end 
of 1940, when the project for the invasion 
of England and the plans for the 
Mediterranean had ended in frustration, 
did Hitler, in a mood of desperation, 
finally decide to attack Russia before he 
had finished with the war in the West. 
Baffled by the problem of bringing 
Britain to terms and increasingly irritated 
by the evasiveness of Franco, the 
ambiguity of Vichy and the folly of 
Mussolini, who started a war in the 
Balkans and neglected North Africa, with 
the result that he was routed both in 
Greece and in the Desert, Hitler sought 
‘0 find a way out of his difficulties and 
recover the initiative by the bold gamble 
of “ Operation Barbarossa.” 


In support of this thesis Mr Hinsley 
makes a careful analysis of the evidence, 
and to refute his view would require an 
equally full examination of the docu- 
ments, which is out of the question in 
a short review. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that Mr Hinsley’s interpretation is 
not the way in which most historians 
read the evidence. The planning for the 
mvasion of Russia began early in August, 
and there is good reason for preferring 
Mr Churchill’s view—that Hitler had 
already made up his mind to turn east as 
eatly as September—to Mr Hinsley’s 
that it was not untif December. 


The truth is that the German naval 
records on which Mr Hinsley has princi- 
pally relied are a misleading guide to 
Hitler’s mind, for Hitler never shared 
the assumptions on which Admiral 
Raeder and his staff drew up their plans, 
and he never—as. Mr Hinsley convinc- 
ingly shows—appreciated the importance 
of sea-power. Admiral Raeder, Mr 
Hinsley’s chief witness, later camé to the 
conclusion that when, in September, 
1940, Hitler allowed him to continue dis- 
cussing the invasion of Britain and plans 
for the Mediterranean, “ the Fuehrer was 
firmly resolved on a surprise attack on 
Russia, regardless of what was the 
Russian attitude to Germany.” The fact 
that Hitler concealed his purpose from 
Raeder and Goering until later is 
characteristic. 


What Mr Hinsley brings out very 
clearly are the disastrous consequences 
of his decision to attack Russia and of his 
neglect of sea-power. The last part of 
his book, although much less detailed, is 


Cambridge University Press, 244 pages. 18s. 


admirably clear, and the last chapter 
ought to be compulsory reading for all 
who have been impressed by the new 
version of the “ Stab in the Back ”—that, 
but for the Corporal’s intervention, the 
German generals would never have lost 
the war. It is a pity that Mr Hinsley 
has marred so interesting.a study by the 
prominence he gives to a thesis which is 
unlikely to command general assent. 


The Emergence of Canada 


Canada in World Affairs. September 
1941-May 1944. By C. C. Lingard and 
R. G. Trotter. Oxford University Press. 
320 pages, 22s, 6d. 


The value to students of the biennial 
surveys sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs is not 
in doubt. In them they will find much 
material and contemporary comment 
about Canadian policies not readily 
accessible elsewhere. But though this, 
in itself, affords justification for a com- 
mendable and laborious enterprise it 
will not deter the ordinary reader from 
doubting the possibility of writing 
coherent yet comprehensive studies of 
brief and-artificial periods in the history 
of a country that is not yet a great 
power. It is not possible to give him a 
wholly reassuring answer, but in this 
study Mr Lingard and the late Pro- 
fessor Trotter have shown a lively 
awareness of the inherent difficulties of 
their task and have attempted with a 
considerable degree of success 10 
circumvent them. 


The theme of this book is the emer- 
gence of Canada as an independent force 
in world affairs. It was by no means 
painless. English readers will be sur- 
prised at the emphasis the authors place, 
tightly, upon the feeling of frustration 
that existed in Canada in the earlier 
years of the war. In .retrospect the 
Canadian war effort, whether in the field, 
in the factory, in active operations or 
in the training of Commonwealth air- 
men, seems so great that its contem- 
porary depreciation by Canadians them- 
selves is something not easy to under- 
stand. It is partly to be explained by 
the necessities of wartime secrecy, by 
the long inaction of the Canadian army 
in Britain and by the failure, owing 
mainly to the shortage of ground staff, 
of attempts to organise the Royal 
Canadian Air Force as a self-contained 
operational unit. But powerfully con- 
tributing to it was the apparent inability 
of Canada’s allies, and in particular of 
its nearest neighbour, to do justice to 
the extent of its war effort. After 1941 
“ the natural concentration of Americans 
upon their own war effort,” the authors 
dryly observe, “left them little oppor- 
tunity to notice the activities of their 
associates aside from criticising ‘their 
shortcomings.” To those Criticisms 


ber 1, 198) 
Canadians were peculiarly <oncitiye 
By 1944 all this had chan Canada 


had acquired the assuranc. at Comes 
enly from solid achievem, in 4 pies 
cause. It felt that it had somethine a. 
tinctive to contribute in in: Be ene 





110Nal and 
Commonwealth affairs. To :h¢ pong 
sions on postwar interna: organisa. 
tion it contributed the ides functional 
representation ; in the debate on the 
future of the Common» ..):h ‘ yoy 
asserted its faith in a community of 
peoples bound together, by exclu. 
sive interests, but by “ principles which 
can be extended to all navions...” Jp 
.world = affairs the Commonwealth 
countries should seek, therefore, not tp 


act as a bloc or to speak with “one 
voice” but to act independently and to 


speak “as a chorus.” Consequenti; 
for the promotion of Commonwealth 


co-operation no formal machinery was 
required but rather the fecting of 
the existing system wix anding 
merit was that it made possible a “ con- 





tinuing conference of cabinets.” The 
1944 meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers vindicated the Canadian view 
and in so doing suggested once again the 


decisive character of the Canadian « 
tribution to the evolution of the con- 
temporary Commonwealth. In analysing 
it during. these critical wartime vears 
with care and with a balanced judgment 
that is sometimes pointed wit! tly 
iromic comment, the authors of this book 
have performed a valuable service 






The Jewish Underground 


The Revolt. By Mena 
WwW. H, Allen. 386 pages 15S 


This book is concerned with th 
doings of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, tne 
leading Jewish undergrou i orgamsa- 
tion, from.the time when the author 
took over the command in 1942 unul the 
second month of the Arab war. It does 
not claim to be a history of the under- 
ground movement, but it wil! be valuab-e 
to the historian as, apart from comtain- 
ing detailed accounts of certain opera 
tions, it expounds fully the politica 
faith of the author and his followers. 

It is not easy for any Eng!ishman with 
experience of Palestine during the 
period covered by Begin’s story, wasn 
many British subjects were killed by the 
machinations of the author, usually ™ 
cold blood, to take a dispassionate view 
of this book and the policies it descrives. 
But in other contexts the British are ap 
to look with indulgence on the violent 
deeds of patriots who ‘rebel against 
foreign governments, and 1: is pera? 
salutary to study the claims «! te Dane 
of extremists who were large-y respon 
sible for the abandonment the 
Palestine Mandate. When it comes © 
considering the methods o: ‘¢ Irgua 
and Begin’s contention thst ie - 
justified all the means he ¢™): syed, : : 
proper to point out that the [ZL, W pe 
claimed to be a national 2 -ny eg 
possess the right of fightne under -y 
rules of war, forfeited the privileges 
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cidiers when they put on British uni- 
forms or shot @e blew up unsuspecting 
-ivilians. Moreover they were not a 
eanresentative national army, for during 
che early vears of thé struggle the great 
majority of Palestine Jews disapproved 
¢ the Ircun and the Stern Group and 


this di approval was frequently expressed 
by the national institutions, 

“The Revolt” is well written, despite 
, racial tendency to emotional exaggera- 


rion, and the descriptions of the battle 
for Jaffa and the Altalena affair—inter- 
nolated quite out of sequence in an early 


chapter—are vigorous and exciting. One 
must admit that throughout their cam- 
paign the soldiers of the Irgun fought 
with great courage and resourcefulness. 
Their experience of guerrilla fighting 
served them well when it came to open 


warfare against the Arabs. Begin admits 
that the rebellion could not have suc- 
ceeded against, any other strong power 
except Britain, but he gives the British 
no credit for founding the Jewish 
National Home, nor does he anywhere 
admit that the Arabs have a claim to the 
country in which they have livéd since 
aD. 640. As present relations between 
Britain and Israel are surprisingly good, 
one cannot help feeling that the publica- 
tion of this book in English is untimely. 


A Future Classic 


Principles of Social and Political 
Theory. By Sir Ernest Barker. Oxford 
Ur ty Press, 284 pages. 268. 


This book, based upon lectures given 
when the author occupied the Chair of 
Political Science at Cambridge, will 
joubtless become a classic. Sir Ernest 
Barker’s grasp of his subject is un- 
juestioned, and in here presenting his 
ndamental theses he is thorough, 

| and easy to follow. The 
stion of political science is: 


What is the state? That question 

inswered, the next is: What ought the 

state to do and how ? Sir Ernest begins 

by distinguishing the state and society 
ih 


y tracing historically the alternation 
i the idea that society and state are 
coterminous, as was held by Plato, 
Boniface VIII, and modern totalitarians, 
with the idea that they are severable and 
distinct, which is the dominant teaching 
of modern Europe and, before that, of 
the Church from the catacombs to St. 
Thomas. Sir Ernest Barker gives his 


reasons for belonging to the latter school 
and then turns to the main themes of his 
book : the purpose of the state, the rights 
secured by the state, and the duties of 
the citizens and of the government the 
one to the ether, The state, he says, is 
ultitnately based on the idea of justice, 
which is given expression through the 
guiding principles of liberty, equality 
and fraternity (or, as he prefers to call 
the last, co-ordination). 

The student of political science will go 
far without finding a better exposition or 
critique of these familiar but daunting 
concepts. Nor is this book to be com- 
mended only to the select circle of 
students of political science, for there are 
many beyond that circle who will find 
their ideas clarified and sharpened by 
Sir Ernest Barker’s final sections on the 
vexed question of the limits of state 
action. Sir Ernest sets out fairly the 
arguments for extending the area of state 
intervention and the price which has to 
be paid in doing so. He concludes that 
society should be encouraged to fulfil its 
modern needs and obligations as far as 
possible by voluntary action but that the 
state must intervene to supplement where 
voluntary action falters or fails. This is 
a view which is often loosely held or 
vaguely advanced; in this book it is 
solidly based upon arguments which go 
to the root of things. 


The Fruits of Experience 
Angry Young Man. By Leslie Paul. 
Faber, 302 pages. 18s. 


Here is the story of a pilgrimage from 
youth to maturity ; from frustration to 
enlightenment ; from anger to benevo- 
lence. It is a personal confession of 
faith and error which at times verges 
perilously on the egocentric, but just as 
one stiffens at the threat, one is dis- 
armed by a display of objectivity and a 
penetrating generalisation drawn from 
experience, 

Mr Paul is a humanitarian whose 
enthusiasm is tempered by an inherent 
tendency towards logic, and though he 
was always an addict to movements, he 
never became incurable. Burning with 
generous indignation for the indignities 
of human existence, he attached himself 
in turn to various youth organisations 
founded on pacifist and communist 
theory. His experience as an indefatig- 
able worker and executive with these 
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groups led him to conclusions which alt 
might fruitfully ponder. For in almost 
every case the result was disillusion. 
His disillusion was confirmed by the 
easy transformation of the Wandervégel 
into the Hitlerjugend, and his socialist 
idealism received a further blow when 
Communists and Nazis proved less 
divided than Communists and Social 
Democrats, and the two largest prole- 
tarian armies in Germany did nothing to 
resist the coming of Hitler. 


He rebounded from the shock into the 
Federation of Progressive Societies and 
Individuals, which was founded by Joad 
and Wells as a meeting ground for those 
who were united on a left programme. 
But his whole attitude to Marxism was 
changing. Gradually he came to the 
realisation of the parochial nature of the 
convictions of a generation, and that 
another kind of “spiritual geometry” 
would present quite another vision of 
the world: 

Man could, like a searchlight beam, 
swivel himself at the universe. What 
was in his beam was strangely lit and 
sharply true; but this didn’t mean that 
there was nothing outside the beam. 

Mr Paul, who confesses himself a poet 
disoriented, is able to present first-hand 
experience with descriptive power. His 
account of the Sokol gymnastic display 
in Prague is one of the most moving 
passages in the book, both in presenta- 
tion and implication. 


Indexed Laughs 


The Treasury of Humorous Quota- 
tions. By Evan Esar and Nicolas 
Bentley. Phaenix House Limited. 254 
pages. 12s, 6d, 


Authors and speechmakers will find 
in this book a witticism of sorts to cap 
every sentence that they write or utter, 
for the quotations are cross indexed 
under 1,400 subjects arranged alpha- 
betically under authors. It will be 
chiefly of use to those who need service- 
able cynicisms about women or 
marriage, for the impression on reading 
this book is that without these two sub- 
jects there would be hardly anything to 
be witty about. The serious journalist 
and the political speaker will find some- 
thing for themselves, however ; Walter 
Bagehot is included, although not per- 
haps in his best vein. So is Mr 
Churchill, who is On record as saying 
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“Sir, we must beware of needless in- 
novation, especially when guided by 
logic.” 

About half the authors represented 
are American, and Mr Bentley has added 
British wit for the English edition, in- 
cluding some of his own. To tear bons 
mots from their context and present 
them like a laundry list is to subject them 
to a very severe test; and the British 
seem to stand up to it rather better than 
the Americans, possibly because the 
quick-firing craziness at which Ameri- 
cans excel can hardly appear in this 
form. It is a form indeed which seems 
to take the salt even out of Samuel 
Butler’s wit, although quantitatively he 
is well represented. The quotations 
that stand the test most successfully are 
the single sentences that shock and sur- 
prise; and the best exponent of this 
technique is Oscar Wilde, whose own 
variation of the formula was to take a 
truism or a moral cliché and to invert 
it: “He hasn’t a single redeeming vice.” 
Bernard Shaw is more profound. The 
shock of his wit was that it always con- 
tained an element of unwelcome truth: 
“An Englishman does everything on 
principle: he fights you on patriotic 
principles; he robs you on bwsiness 
principles ; he enslaves you On imperial 
principles.” Sidney Smith reads well 
even in a laundry list; and another 
effective technique that is revealed in 
these pages is the unexpected similes of 
P. G. Wodehouse: “She turned him 
down like a bedspread.” 


As the title had led one to expect a 
laugh in every line it was perhaps a 
mistake to include the potted wisdom 
of the ancients. On this level Aristotle 
makes a poor showing against Wode- 
house. It is also misleading to have 
omitted the sources of the quotations, 
so that people appear to say things that 
they may merely have put into the 
mouths of their fictional. characters. The 
book should however leaven some dull- 
ness ; its chief danger is that everyone 
will now quote the same jokes. 


Middie-West Battles 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle 
West, 1900-1939. By Theodore Saloutos 
and john D. Hicks. 


University of 
Wisconsin. 


581 pages. $6.75. 


At first glance it might seem strange 
that from being the home of the earlier 
Progressive Party and the centre of 
advanced social legislation in the Middle 
West, Wisconsin should now have 
become a stronghold of conservative 
Republicanism. It is a long step from 
Senator LaFollette to Senator McCarthy. 
But the reason for this transformation 
is clear: Wisconsin, in its strategic 
position in the Middle West, was the 
centre of farm agitation from the turn of 
this century, and today a large part of 
the agrarian battle has been won. The 
farmers are now among the most pros- 
perous groups in the country, the 
staunch defenders of the status quo. 

Mr Saloutos and Mr Hicks tell the 
story of this change, the origin and 
development of the agrarian movement. 
The Middle West was for many years 





the centre for a great series of farm 
groups in which the farmers themselves 


took the leadership in action against the - 


domination of business interests in the 
east. Some of these groups lasted longer 
than others, but all of them strongly 
influenced the thought of the region. 
The Middle West was a natural focus 
of agrarian discontent. It represented 
the most direct continuation of the 
frontier tradition, with a high proportion 
of foreign-born families in its population, 
and it was the seat of the most violent 
‘struggle between industrial and farm 
interests ; between the advocates of a 
protective tariff and of free trade, 


The importance of the agrarian move- 
ment lies chiefly in their continuous 
battle against monopoly in industry and, 
especially, in railway development. But 
while this resulted in much valuable 
social legislation, the farmers were con- 
cerned less with breaking monopolies as 
such than with achieving for themselves 
the same benefits from monopoly organ- 
isation, through the development of co- 
operatives. 


This book is a useful source of in- 
formation on the farm movement in the 
Middle West, though its rather dry and 
factual presentation will not be very 
attractive to the general reader. 


The Collapse of 
Austria-Hungary 


Bohmische Tragédie. By Hermann 
Miinch. 


pages (without Appendices). Price 


Georg Westermann Verlag. 699 


Dm. 36 


This bulky volume was originally 
written in 1939 and 1940, the years in 
which the Czechs first tasted the bitter- 
ness of Hitler’s rule. Dr Miinch’s in- 
tention was to enlighten the German 
public concerning its Czech neighbours 
about whom, as he points ‘out, it was 
quite astonishingly ignorant; he hoped 
that a readable and not too academic 
book might do something to bridge the 
gulf between Czechs and Germans. 


Yet, although he writes in a rather 
more congenial style than his profes- 
sorial forerunners, he seems to be some- 
thing of a Utopian—not only in suppos- 
ing that a book of 700 pages will 
penetrate beyond a very limited circle. 
After all the story which Dr Miinch has 
to tell, fascinating though it may be to 
specialists, is one of human futility. The 
racial hatreds of Austria-Hungary cul- 
minated in a fanatical friction between 
the Czechs and Germans of Bohemia, 
but the story is not likely to endear 
either nationality to the other. Nor is 
the moral very clear today when the 
dangers of nationalism have—if too late 
—been exposed, 


The most important fact to emerge 


. from Dr Miinch’s narrative is that the 


disruption of Austria-Hungary as a 
political organism had already taken 


place before 1914 ; parliamentary life had 


been reduced to absurdity by the war- 
ring nationalities, and there was an 
easy awareness that the death of Fran 
Joseph would spell the end of - the 
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Sea Law for Landlubbers 
The Law of the Sea. 


By Willian 
MeFee, Faber. 302 | i ; 
‘. An American jurist said thar 
compared with the lay ming other 
relations, sea law is o: the exact 
sciences.” “ We escape,” he continues 
in words which might be applied to Mr 


McFee’s book, “the discordant clash 
the conflicting jargon, despairing 
uncertainty encountered in othe: 
branches of the law.” ‘The lay reader 
may find it difficult to reconcile this 
judgment with some of the examples 
given in this book of the working of the 
law of salvage, Nevertheless, he ought to 
be grateful for a book which describes 
readably the evolution of maritime law 
from the Lex Rhodia and the medizval 
codes of such places as Oléron and 
Amalfi to the modern practice of the law 
of admiralty. Such mysteries as barratry 
and bottomry, the practice of marine 
insurance and the responsibilities of 
ilots are here explained by a writer who 
is already well known as a novelist of 
the sea, besides being 





maritime 
correspondent of an American newspaper 
and a merchant seaman of wide experi- 
ence, 

It would appear from the chapters on 
privateering and mutiny that the author 
is a better lawyer than historian. It is 
therefore a pity that so many of the cases 
he quotes seem to have been somewhat 
arbitrarily chosen for their historical 
rather than legal interest. But it sa 
wide and fascinating subject that he has 
chosen. One realises how much more 
reasonable the law of the sea has always 
been compared with the law of the land 


Perhaps the chief reason why it has 
achieved so wide a degree oi inler 
national agreement is that it has always 
been based on custom and natural law 
rather than on the whims of politicians 
or the arbitrary pronouncements © 
legislators remote from the usages © 


ordinary men. 
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| Welcome 


— a 





to the Inn 


There is nothing which has yet been contrived by 
man by which so much happiness is produced as by 


a good tavern or inn, 
DR. JOHNSON 


beer is best 


lssued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W 1 
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AMERICAN: SURVEY 





7 


Eternal Insecurity 


Washington, D.C. 


HERE is no doubt that the government of the United 
States, and, in particular, its legislative branch, has made 
F somewhat of a spectacle of itself im recent years by its dis- 
ordered search for Communists and those showing “ soft- 
ness” towards Communism. But the absurdity of some of 
its methods should not be allowed to obscure the real need 
there was for some kind of attack on the problem. Much to 
its own bewilderment, the United States finds itself, in many 
ways, more vulnerable to infiltration and propaganda than 
are some countries whose economic discontents seem to make 
them ideal breeding grounds for anti-democratic action. 

It is not merely a question of the biggest and shiniest apple 
attracting the most maggots ; by now, at least, the immigra- 
tion laws are strict enough to keep out.the maggots, along 
with many more desirable applicants. And, in any case, the 
traitors unearthed and the befuddled idealists left unemploy- 
able in the wake of the investigations have, for the most part, 
been American-born, though-some are the children of those 
“huddled masses yearning to breathe free” and that 
“wretched refuse of [Europe’s] teeming shore ” which came 
to the United States in such quantities before the first world 
war. At home, as well as in the Middle East, the United 
States has been sadly awakening to the realisation that the 
underdog can be a cur. 

This has been a source of considerable uneasiness to those 
who hold, as an article of faith, that to see the American way 
{ life is to love it, It was perhaps not surprising that the 
lepression of the flineteen-thirties turned the attention of 

to the search for a system which would do away with 
ust,” a search which often ended with the dis- 
covery of the Communist party. But it has been a shock to 
ind that the years of plenty have not done a thorough job of 
reconversion. That they have not is in part the result of the 


: cial system. It is easier for class distinctions to become 
dlurred than for racial ones, and it is largely from among the 
facial underdogs that the present disturbers of the American 
peace of mind have come. 
a. 
lt is no doubt the realisation that the United States is no 
‘onger any safer from atomic than it is from ideological 


Sombardment which has intensified the hunt for scapegoats. 
And it is the present hysterical intensity of the hunt which 
contains the seeds of future danger. For it makes it probable 
that shame for past excesses will eventually drive the country 
back ‘0 Its previous apathy, to the period when traitors went 
Unpunished to sustain the boast that treason did not exist. 

In retrospect, the methods ‘of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, when Miss Elizabeth Bentley and Mr Whittaker 
Chambers were its. stars, seem almost judicial in their 
®Djectivity, by comparison with those of Senator McCarthy 
and the Internal Security Subcommittee, of which Senator 
McCarran is Chairman. At least, the Un-American Activities 


Committee in 1948 was trying to find and to punish those 
betrayed the United States. The purpose of all 


Who had 





present inquiries is to find and to punish those who betrayed 
General Chiang Kai-shek. In an interview with the magazine, 
US News and World Report, Senator McCarran stated that 
the main objective of his committee was “ to find out truth- 
fully what led-up to our present situation in Asia.” To 
find this out the committee, ever since it started work, has 
been investigating the Institute of Pacific Relations, a private 
organisation devoted to the study of far eastern affairs. 


“ We can and will,” the Senator said in the same interview, 
“ weigh all the evidence carefully.” Any evidence which does 
not suit his ideas will presumably be found wanting, for he 
went straight on to assert that the IPR 

was taken over by Communist design and made a vehicle 

for attempted control and conditioning of American thinking 

and American policy with regard to the Far East. It was 

also used for espionage purposes to collect and channel 

information of interest and value to the Russian Communists. 
The support for this statement was provided by the com- 
mittee’s favourite witness, Mr Louis Budenz, ex-editor of 
the Daily Worker and now assistant professor of economics 
at Fordham University. He testified that 

during the entire period of my membership in the Com- 

munist party—1935 to 1945—the Institute of Pacific Rela- 

tions was a captive organisation, completely under the 
control of the Communist party. 

A number of eminent and respectable businessmen pro- 
tested at the iniquity of taking the word of an admitted ex- 
Communist without asking to hear the other side, but their 
protests were disregarded. It was perhaps as well that im- 
portant men outside the government were in this way given 
a small taste of the medicine being thrust down the throats of 
Mr Acheson and Mr Jessup. 


For, if Mr Jessup was not the main, he was at least the 
immediate target of much of what went on, because he had 
been intimately associated with the institute for many years. 
There was some interplay between Mr McCarran’s committee 
and the Republican members of, the subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee which was then con- 
sidering Mr Jessup’s nomination as a delegate to the United 
Nations. And some witnesses, among them Mr Harold 
Stassen, the “ Scandinavian McCarthy,” went from one com- 
mittee to the other peddling“little crumbs of gossip, all the 
important bits of which were later disproved. Mr Stassen 
apparently hoped by this means .to do some small service to 
his party which would merit recognition at the presidential 
nominating convention next July. He at least made it possible 
for Senator Alexander Smith to vote against his friend, Mr 
Jessup, after a public struggle with his conscience which, in 
the words of one reporter, “ he won.” 


Another target was the unfortunate Mr John Carter 
Vincent, formerly American Minister in Switzerland. Last 





** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ ts prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which | 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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year Mr Budenz did not know whether Mr Vincent had been 
e Communist or not; this year he was able to testify that 
“from official reports that I have received, he was ” and that 
he went on a trip to China in 1944 to “ guide Mr Wallace ” 
along the Communist path. This testimony brought the 
full story from Mr Joseph Alsop, who had been present, in 
C pong ps when Mr Wallace’s recommendations to Presi- 
t Roosevelt were drafted. 


Under the pressure of public opinion, Senator McCarran 
was finally forced to call Mr Alsop as a witness. Since he 
is not a known admirer of Mr Wallace, Mr Vincent or the 
China policy of the Administration, and was therefore not 
involved in the controversy, Mr Alsop acted with great dis- 

interestedness. But he was treated by the Senator and his 
hirelings as if he were a prospective criminal, in marked 
contrast to their treatment of Mr Budenz. In the end he was 
told that his story—that of a man who was present while Mr 
Wallace and Mr Vincent advised that General Stillwell, who 
was urging that all help should be given to the Chinese Com- 
munists, should be replaced by General Wedemeyer, who was 
known to hold opposite views—was “ hearsay,” while that 
of Mr Budenz, who had been in New York at the time, was 
called “ evidence.” 

Senator McCarran’s committee has only just begun its 
work. Those who know what is coming next shudder at the 
prospect before the country. But what would happen if, 
despite the preconceptions of Mr McCarran and his com- 
mittee, the truth were eventually to emerge from their in- 
vestigations and it were to be proved that the Communists 
won the civil war because they had the best morale and 
discipline, not because the United States had betrayed 
General Chiang Kai-shek ? And suppose, as Mr George 
Kennan said in his recent book, “a nation which admits that 
its own capacity for assimilation is limited once you get 
beyond the peoples of Caucasian origin ” should have to admit 
that it is not the best “ judge of another’s domestic institu- 
tions and requirements”? Then the feverish insecurity 
which now drives such men as Senator McCarran would 
have no end. 


Raising Taxes 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE new Revenue Act neither fills the need for revenue nor 
uae American taxpaying capacity. But there are signs 

hat it may come close to the political, if not to the economic, 
limits of taxation. Log-rolling among pressure groups (and 
the United States Government is a federation of pressure 
groups more truly than of States) always makes it hard to 
adopt a really stern tax policy. Moreover, in many quarters, 
there are hopes that government spending can be curbed 
by limiting revenue. A special factor at present in the 
reluctance to raise taxes is the decline of confidence in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Public opinion has been disquieted in the last few months 
by scandals in the handling of income tax returns and in 
proceedings against delinquent taxpayers. Tax morale, which 
traditionally is high in the United States, has rested on the 
widespread conviction that federal tax laws are evenly en- 
forced. If this confidence were shaken, tax evasion might 
become widespread. The top priority in American tax policy 
must plainly be to restore efficiency to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. The Hoover Commission recommended that the 
Collectorships, which are now political appointments, be 
brought under civil service, with adequate salaries. This 
reform seems necessary, both for efficiency and to rebuild 
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public confidence. Care must be taken not to 1d 
new tasks on the Bureau until it has been reore pico 


Tax policy, as the servant of public exp 
must come to grief if its master makes its ta; 


i wh ita 
Economy is always in season, but it is not ea.) to oe = 
To guide its economies, Congress needs to Snow wha , 
government agency or department can stil] complish : 
its appropriations are cut, and what would have i) 1 


sacrificed. Such information should yielx 
economies and increase public willingness 1 


Substantial 


v thet 

which are necessary. But when an agency is asked rn 
would absorb a cut, it is hard to resist the temptation 1 
propose elimination of just those functions that Congress 
and the public like best. A candid head of en agency yj 
admit privately that he could do his job better on two-thing 
of the money if he had a free hand to discharge the ineicien: 
and promote the efficient. He will add that a 10 py 


cent cut will cripple his agency if he has to continue all the 
functions assigned to it by Congress and to stick to ciyj 
service rules. The Hoover Commission suggested ways of 
providing better incentives for government workers withoy 
weakening the merit system. But so far they have been 
neglected. 

The bulk of federal revenue ($46 out of $61 billion for the 
current fiscal year) comes from income taxes on individy 
and income and excess profits taxes on corporations. Som 
examples of the federal taxes payable under the new rr 
when it comes fully into effect next year, are given below, 
The figures for corporations do not include excess profits 
tax; net income for individuals is given before persond 
exemptions, but after deductions. 

INCOME TaXEs_ 


- 








Corporations Single Persons 

Net Income Tax Net Incom: Tax 

$ $ $ § 
5,000 1,500 1,000 89 
10,000 3,000 2000 | 311 
25,000 7,500 5,000 | 1,052 
50,000 20,500 10,000 | 2,728 
100,000 46,500 25,000 | 10,940 
500,000 254,500 50,000 | 28,466 
1,000,000 514,500 100,000 | 69,688 
5,000,000 2,594,500 500,000 | 436,164 
10,000,000 5.194.500 1,000,000 | £80,000 


Taxes on individuals and corporations are reasonably 
equitable (save for the “ loopholes ” discussed below), and 
very helpful to economic _ stabilisation. Pay-as-you-eamm 
collection of individual taxes and the rapid adjustment 
Many corporations to higher tax rates are a powerful sale 
guard against runaway inflation. _ 

Recent record levels of output and of capital 
give the lie to those who claim that the present tax struct 
has a paralysing effect on incentives. Nevertheless, @4 18 
well on the i incentive front. High tax rates pu t an uneconomic 


expansion 





charged to current expenses. They also put a premum 
forms of compensation for company executive: and workels 
that avoid taxes—expense accounts, retirement schemes, com 
pany-purchased insurance and the like. And they er 
incentives at the margin (largely offset, however. by the net 
for large earnings before taxes to maintain accusiomee or 
dards of living) to withdraw permanently or temp: yrarily from 
the labour force. 

The existing excise tax system has marked : 
Heavy rates are a temptation to evasion, and create “ 
differentials in tax burdens—for instance, on smokers 


drawbacks 
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ADVERTISE IN 4 
TIME INTERNATIONAL aa 


THERE ARE. a4 
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REASONS A YEAR 77 














... Why TIME is the most important 
magazine in the world to the world’s oe 
i 
most important people—the people 
aa 
who mean the most business for you. | 
A ‘ 
Every week, 52 times a year, in Pe 
oF | 
four separate editions, TIME Inter. ; § 
national brings to busy, intelligent P 4 
men and women everywhere (outside the e 3 
U.S.A.) news they need to know 
in order to stay informed. b 
j | : 
Anywhere you go, everywhere you . £ 
trade, notice how often people around  . 
f x 
bel A é R - 
you mention TIME. : | | 
é 
For information about TIME Atlantic, TIME Canadian, 








TIME Pacific and TIME Latin American, please write to 
Dean House, + Dean Street, London, W.1. 








Paris Office: 26 Rue de la Pepiniere; 

New York: 9 Rockefeiler Plaza, New York 20; 
Zurich: Mythenquai 24; 

Tokyo: Meiji Seika Building, 2-Chome, Chuo-Ku. 
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\ “Thrift Season” 


You save money if you fly TWA to the USA during 
“Thrift Season.” Ask your Travel Agent about 
these special TWA reductions. 
To fly TWA means swift trouble-free travel with 
friendly, individual attention. Superb cuisine and 
comfort, above-weather travel, and the “on 
time ” arrival of TWA 4-engined Constellations— 
all these are reasons why some 2,000,000 
passengers bought TWA tickets last year. And 
remember—only TWA flies from London not just 
to the United States but_through to any of the 
60 important U.S. centres, one ticket one airline 
ol] the way 
% all the way. 


Exclusive all-sleeper service 


TWA offers the only all-sleeper service to New York. 
The luxurious TWA “ New York Ambassador” leaves 
London every Sunday and Paris every Monday. In 
addition to the all-sleeper flights TWA offers you a 
daily service from London to the U.S.A., including 
combination sleeper-lounge flights on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 


4 AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND via the USA 


See and enjoy beautiful San Francisco, Hawaii, Fiji, on 


your way “‘down under.” Fly by the TWA-BCPA 
de luxe sleeper service. 





Consult your Travel Agent or TWA 
London. Tel.: REGent 3211 


TWA Reservation Service 
available day and night. 


Manchester. 





Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


. TWA 


USA 


EUROPE AFRICA - ASIA 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


‘ 
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iN . 4 
: FOR THE ; 
: : ; 
| BUSY EXECUTIVE'S : 
N 2 
y : 
j ¥ 
§ In their black and \ 
§ cream cabinets the nN 
§ new Ediswan Loud- y 
€ speakerphone units J 
ie} fit smoothly into ) 
\>| the setting of the f 
Ss modern.office, 

§| forming an 

sy attractive addi- 

| tion to the busy 

| executive’s desk ™ ae 

y} and providing the quickest es er 

j and most efficient method of office inter-comm: on. 

«| The Loudspeakerphone is completely secret in operation 

=| and its simple push-button call system gives insian) ang 

y foolproof contact. 

y It is not a rental system, you make one payment only. 

2 PRICE : 

21 Standard Master Unit for 6 extensions £22-10-0 

2 Standard Master Unit for 10 extensions £23 -10-0 

2) Extension Units (each) £4- 5-0 

= NO PURCHASE TAX 

* SEND TO-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS 

‘el & « 

Ji 

The Edison SwanEtectric Co. Lid. 

5) 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, & Branches 

. Member of the A.B.1. Group ef Companies 

Ji . 

Saw PPV PV PVP PAPER VWIAV AVE". 








Pyjamas... 


or no pyjamas? 
that is the question! 





Here is the case for not carrying 
pyjamas ... for tycoons who 
merely want to carry business 
papers in the handsomest pos- 
sible way. This 16” x 11” polished 
brown leather case has a * cradle’ 
for newspaper or ‘ mac.,’ and a 
handy ticket pocket, outside ; 
a pocket for visiting cards, and 
a rack for emergency pencils, 
inside. 

4 Models: HX.2, 2 compart- 
ments, £4.2.6. HXZ.2, ditto, 
with zip back pocket, £5.2.0. 
HX.3, 3 compartments, £4.11.6. 
HXZ.3, ditto, -with zip back 
pocket, £5.12.0. Post Free. 

(In U.S.A., $14, $16.75;-$15.25, 
$18.25, respectively. Carriage 
and Insurance Free.) 








pavahle ie Ca. Immediate Des- 
setts Obtainable . only 
rs. ‘Money-back Guarantee 


Mh sata ou W ks, Bury, banc © 
UNICORN LEATHER CO., LTD.; (Dept. E.3) Woodiiill Works, Bury, 1" 


. . » And here is the case for 
leading a double /ife: a capa 
cious carrier of important papers 
(two compartme or foolscap 
folders), with a private zipped- 
off compartment for pyjamas 
‘and overnight gc 1 TOOMY 
outside zip pocket. This golden 


tan hog-grained | 
brass fittings, a single handle, 
and press studs in the base lor 
instant slimming. Size 17’ x lly. 
£7.10.0. Or in polished hide, 
£9.9.0. Post Free. (In USA 


$23.75 and $27.50. respectively 
Carriage and Insurance Free.) 
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aed with non-smokers. There is another serious drawback 
which deserves more emphasis than it secures. Because of 
the intensity of the interests involved, consideration of excise 
changes is so time-consuming that the central problems of tax 
policy receive inadequate consideration in Congress and in 
the press 

A good deal of potential revenue runs to waste through the 
« Joopholes ” of the tax system. Since the burden of taxation 
consists, in good part, of the handicap it imposes on the loyal 
taxpayer. whose competitors escape tax, revenue gained by 
closing loopholes can help against inflation with no loss (or 
even a gain) in terms of fairness and incentives. 

A conspicuous example is the disparity between dividends 
reported on individual tax returns and those corporations 
are known to have paid out. Withholding of tax on dividends 
‘and also on some forms of interest) is an obvious remedy. 
This proposal was passed over by Congress partly because 
of the inconvenience it might cause to low-income share- 
holders, but largely because of the accounting burden involved 
in an over-claborate withholding system. 

A disquietingly large proportion of the income of the self- 
employed (in farming, business and the professions) fails to 
show up on tax returns. Many of the people involved find it 
hard to keep adequate accounts, But both revenue needs and 
tax morale call for closer scrutiny of their tax returns than the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has been able to manage in the 
past. 

It is the privilege of oil and mining interests to claim 
depletion allowances, to recompense them for the exhaustion 
of their properties, This is a sore point with most American 
economists. If depletion charges were limited*to actual costs 
of acquisition, it would close a loophole which is one of the 
clearest examples of special interest legislation. 

he favoured tax treatment of capital gains also creates a 
loophole, insofar as ordinary imcome can be disguised as 
capital gains. The token increase in the capital gains tax this 
year leaves its rates far out of line. But the solution of this 
problem must await some system for averaging income artd 
taxes over a number of years. This would also solve the 
broader question of irregular incomes. 

Revenue needs apparently are still rising. At the time 
that inflation was arrested, in the first half of 1951, tax 
revenues were far higher than expenditures, yielding a cash 
surplus of $7 billion for the half year. For the same six 
months of 1952, allowing for the new Revenue Act and for 
the normal Treasury underestimation of revenue, a cash 
deheit of $2 to $3 billion is in prospect. 

Opponents of inflation cannot afford to rule out in advance 
a national sales tax ; its inequities would probably be less 
than those of further inflation. On the other hand, such a 
‘ax would almost certainly create demands for further wage 
increases. Perhaps even more serious, it would force the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to enter a new field, and create 
problems of co-operation with the existing state systems— 
many of which employ sales taxes and which vary widely in 
efficiency, 

For additional revenue over and above what can be found 
by Closing existing loopholes, the best source is still the 
basic rate of the individual income tax. Raising this rate is 
worth over $1 billion of annual revenue per point—largely 
i money likely to be spent otherwise on consumption. But 
‘o make such an increase acceptable, the Administration will 
have to persuade Congress and the public that it is 
climinating inefficiency and corruption in the collection of 
taxes and both the Administration and Congress will have 
0 make greater efforts to weed out unnecessary spending. 
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American Notes 
Red Devil and Congressional Sea 


Nothing could be more shameless than the Soviet charge 
that the United States has violated the agreement, made 
when diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
resumed in 1933, by which both signatories promised to 
prevent people under their control from trying to bring about 
by force a change in the political or social order in the 
other’s country. But the charge will not be altogether easy 
to answer. 

The psychological warfare carried on by the official Voice 
of America and the unofficial, but more effective, Radio Free 
Europe has always seemed to the Russians to be a serious 
blot on America’s peaceful intentions. But the immediate 
excuse for the present Soviet charge, and for the accusation 
of aggression against the United States, which is to be heard 
by the UN Political Committee, is a clause-in the new 
Mutual Security Act, which became law in October. It 
authorises the spending of $100 million 

for any selected persons who are residing in or escape from 

the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 

Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, 

or the Communist-dominated or occupied areas of Germany 

o: Austria, and any other countries absorbed by the Soviet 

Union, to form such persons into elements of the military 

forces supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 

or for other purposes. 
No one in the government asked for this money and-it does 
not have to be spent. Moreover, the main purpose for 
which it is intended supplies little justification for the Soviet 
complaint. 

There is a great deal to be said for using at least part of 
the money to improve the welcome that the freedom-loving 
countries give to freedom-loving refugees. The driver of 
the much-publicised Czech escape train has been imagina- 
tively rewarded with an Atlantic crossing and a safe and 
suitable job making toy engines. But refugees who pass 
through the iron curtain in less spectacular ways are often 
left to rot in German prisons or displaced persons camps, 
once. American intelligence officers have squeezed them dry. 
There is also something to be said for allowing these refugees 
to join General Eisenhower’s forces as national units rather 
than as individuals. But there is a danger that such units, 
putting the liberation of their homeland before the defence 
of Europe, might be guilty of genuine aggression against the 
Soviet Union. 

This danger is not imminent, but there still remain two 
embarrassing phrases in the disputed clause of the Mutual 
Security Act: the money can be used to help persons “ who 
are residing’ behind the iron curtain and “for other pur- 
poses.” These purposes are unspecified, but there is no 
doubt that the Congressional sponsors of the clause intended 
to make it possible for the United States to help underground 
movements in Communist countries. It is almost equally 
certain that Congress, with its usual inability to understand 
that some things are not meant to be talked about, will 
insist on hearing how its intentions are being carried out 
before funds for mutual security are appropriated next year. 
It looks as if the Administration may be caught between 
the red devil and the Congressional sea. 


* * * 


Housing Hold-ups 


Last summer, shamed by reports of disgraceful housing 
conditions near military camps, Congress authorised a two- 
pronged assault on the problem. In defence areas, where 
the housing shortage is acute because of military installations 
or armament factories, federal rent controls can be reimposed 
and restrictions on housing credit can be relaxed. The second 
of these appeals to the real estate industry, the first does not. 
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The basis of the latest attack on the committee responsible 
for certifying these critical housing areas is that it has been 
much quicker about taking controls off credit than about 
putting them on rents. The attack came from Mr Tighe 
Woods, who, as Director of Rent Stabilisation, is not entirely 
impartial ; but this was not the first time that the committee 
had been accused of confusion and delay in its work. A 
defence housing “czar” had now been appointed to knock 
together the heads of all those concerned. .One of them is 
Mr Woods, but he had the comfort of at once being given 
new areas for rent control, at a pace so much faster than 
before that it may not be long before all his 250 candidates 


for control are certified. 


New steps are also being taken to encourage lending 
agencies to grant mortgages on housing in defence areas and 
for ex-servicemen. The shortage of mortgage money has 
everywhere been holding up beth the building of new houses 
and sales of existing ones since the Federal Reserve Board 
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began to restrict the supply of credit last spring. Even s0, 
more new houses have been started than the government 
bargained for. By the end of September this year’s estimate 
of 850,000 had already been exceeded: The total for the 
year, now sure to be over 1,000,000, will fall far below 
1950's amazing record, but should exceed any other year. 


It is not so sure that builders will be equally successful 
next year in doing better than the government expects. The 
mortgage market is becoming easier, but sooner or later 
shortages of materials must catch up with the industry. So 
far, with the help of their reserve stocks, builders have had 
no difficulty in producing all the smaller houses they can sell. 
They seem confident that they can continue to do so if they 
use substitutes for copper and eliminate non-essential 
plumbing. But the danger is that, through over-optimism, 
they may start more houses than they can finish. If the 
officials who deal -with metal allocations see this happening, 
they are likely to step in with some sort of licensing system. 
So far the government has not announced any housing esti- 
mates for next year, but it is expected-that it will try to hold 
the figure at 800,000 units, and perhaps a good deal lower. 
And at least a quarter of these new houses will be assigned 
to critical defence areas. 


* * * 


New York’s Hardening Arteries 


Wise New Yorkers will do their Christmas shopping earlier 
than ever this year. Although they signed a no-strike agree- 
ment last December, Mr Quill’s transport workers are now 
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a strike against the city’s nine private bus 
panies if they are not ver a forty instead of a fastens 
hour week, with no im pay. Such a promise has 
been made to workers om the municipally owned under. 
expat, and Mr Quill has had long experience in playing off 

€ system against another. Some of Mr Quill’s aggressive 
ness may moderate if no effective opposition appears againg 
him in the union elections in early December. But if }. 
stands firm, and the city continues to refuse to authorise 
another increase in fares to 15 cents—a rate now common in 
most large cities—some of the bus companies may be unable 
to go on. The largest is already in bankruptcy. 

The city is in no state to extend its transport commitments 
The operating deficit alone on city transportation is $29 
million a year ; the abandonment of the five-cen: fare in 1943 
gave only momentary relief. A fare of 20 to 25 cents would 
be needed if the city itself did not pay capital charges, costs 
of expansion and re-equipment. The trains and buses serving 
the suburbs, to which the middle-class is moving, are not 
much better off. The Long Island Rail Road’s deficit this 
year is nearly $800,000 larger than last, despite increases jn 
fares and freight and non-payment of most of its taxes, Mr 
Impellitteri, the Mayor, believes a commission 1s needed ty 
make recommendations about putting New York’s transport. 
tion system on a sounder and safer footing. Another, 
appointed by Governor Dewey, is to examine the racketeering, 
crime, and restrictive practices which are strangling New 
York’s approaches from the sea. 

Quite apart from transport, New York faces an unhappy 
financial New Year. Another $165 million is needed just to 
continue city services at their present level. Mr Rudolph 
Halley, the independent who beat both a Democrat and a 
Republican to the city’s second office this month, must take 
a stand on questions far less dramatic, but just as difficult, as 
those he dealt with as an expert on crime. He pledged himself 
in his campaign to seek to reduce the sales tax which brings in 
$208 million a year. But large economies are hard to find, 
and if they were large enough they probably would not be 
economies at all. The city’s taxing power is derived from the 
state and limited by the state: its borrowing power is als 
limited. Mr Impellitteri therefore has had to decide to ask 
an unsympathetic Republican administration at Albany for 
permission to continue the sales tax. The city may also have 
to take the unpopular step of raising valuations on homes and 
business properties. These are still at about the level of 
twenty years ago—a measure of how reluctant politicians have 
been to increase them. 


* Yee 7 
Metal Lifebelts 


Britain has come to the rescue of American fabricators 
of non-essential aluminium articles ; many of them are smal 
firms which would have been forced-out of business if thar 
use of aluminium had, as was expected, been cut any further. 
They have been saved by an arrangement under which Britam 
will lend the United States 22 million pounds of its Canadian 
aluminium ; the loan will be repaid towards the end of 1952 
when American production has been expanded sufficiently to 
provide enough aluminium for everyone—or almost everyone. 
Britain, in return for this timely help, is to be allowed to buy 
71,000 tons of steel and steel products in the United States 
during the first quarter of next year, with more 10 come later, 
and a rather uncertain amount of German stcel scrap thal 
had been earmarked for the United States. 

This is a substantial increase in Britain’s original allocane® 
om American steel, but it is not as much as Britain ~< 

ike. In announcing this neighbourly arrangement, | 

Defence Production seine agente that it might 
soon be followed by others. It is a safe guess thet tin would 
make an acceptable exchange. If Britain were 0 off’ % 
it would be a lifebelt not so much for American tin uses 
as for Mr Stuart Symington, who is struggling to keep oe 
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whole field of British 
colonial development and 
the specific problems of all 


parts of the colonial empire 


are surveyed in 
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REVIEW OF THE 


BRITISH COLONIES 


The next issue will be published on 
DECEMBER 4 

From all Newsagents and _ Bookstalls 

Annual postal subscription rate, 2s. 6d. Orders 


should be sent to the Subscription Manager, 
The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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AUSTRALIA IN 4 DAYS 
— and sleep well on the way 


* Free sleepers across the Pacific. 


* Via Vancouver or San Francisco with a transit dollar 
allowance. 


* Via Honolulu and Fiji. 
* From London with connections via Glasgow and Shannon, 
* 


Fares: Sydney £290 single, £522 return. Auckland £285 
single, £513 return. f 


* Book through any accredited Travel Agent or 
B.O.A.C. our general agents 


in U.K. (ViCtoria 2323) VA NORTH AMERICA 








BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 


in co-operation with B.O.A.C., T.C.A 1T.W.A. 





MORETON OLD HALL, CHESHIRE 
(Property of the National Trust) 


r HIS sixteenth-century _half- 

timbered building, oddly shaped, & 
rather fascinating, has the appearance 
of being about to fall into the moat. 
It was occupied until the time of 
George III by the Moreton families 
and was received by the Nationa! 
Trust in 1938, 


Romance is there, and something 
of the spirit of England in this 
picturesque old house which dominates 
the flat countryside. 














HE Foreign Branches of Martins Bank 

will weleome enquiries on financial and 
other problems arising out of home and 
overseas trade. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


London Foreign Branch : 68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
Liverpool Foreign Branch: 4, WATER STREET, 2 
Manchester Foreign Branch: 47, SPRING GARDENS, 2 
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by continuous process 






Twenty-four hours a day, every day in every week, 


— if 


this mile long two-way conveyor is in service from 
docks to works feeding the zinc distillation plants of 
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Imperial Smelting Corporation. 

” The largest producers of primary zinc in the 
United Kingdom, Imperial Smelting Corporation 
produce over 70,000 tons annually. 

To provide this important base metal so much in 
demand by essential industries they are operating a 
continuous process and working to maximum capacity. 
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U.KMEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
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head above a flood of complaints against his tin-buying policy. 
His Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which is responsible 
for all imports of tin (none is mined in the United States), has 
for many months been refusing to buy in an attempt to drive 
world tin prices down to what it, but few others, regards as 
, reasonable level. It is prepared to pay Bolivian producers 
$1.12 a pound, but they insist on $1.50. Domestic supplies 
have been coming mainly from the RFC’s reserve stock, now 
down to about 11,000 toms, enough for only two 
months at present rates of consumption. Buying for the 
stockpile has been stopped and drastic curtailments in the 
use of tin were forecast early this month. But the furious 
protests of food processors and other users of tin seem to 
have deterred Mr Symington from insisting on them. 


He could, of course, be rescued from the plight into which 
his obstinacy has driven him by a release of tin from the 
government stockpile. But that would mean breaking the 
muarantee, given to miners and metal traders when the stock- 
pile was authorised, that these wartime reserves would not 
be used in peacetime to depress metal prices. The promise 
has in fact just been broken, by the sale of 30,000 tons 
of lead from the stockpile to industry ; the main reason why 
the United States is short of lead is because its ceiling price 
of 19 cents a pound is below world prices. There are, how- 
ever, signs that world prices may be coming down to the 
American level, as the result of declining demand, and the 
release of lead from the stockpile can therefore perhaps be 
excused on the grounds that it is only a temporary expedient. 


* * * 


Manpower Part Mobilised 


The Department of Labour seems confident that no 
nation-wide manpower shortage lies ahead, although there 
are painfully tight spots in such trades as metal-working and 
mining, and painfully tight areas: visitors crossing the border 
into California, for example, are greeted by great billboards 
advertising jobs in the aircraft plants. Unemployment, at 
1,600,000, is nearly at rock-bottom and the 2,500,000 more 
workers which, it is estimated, will be needed by defence 
industries a year hence must be found by expanding the 
labour force and by transferring workers from civilian indus- 
tres, This raises questions of training and of allowing 
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It is one of the paradoxes of partial mobilisation, and one 
of the failures of the planners, that with so many jobs going 
begging, some skilled workers are left to struggle in pools 
of unemployment. Of 174 important labour areas, 22 are 
experiencing substantial unemployment. Some of these have 
economic troubles of long standing: But metal miners have 
been tempted into defence plants by high wages, while 
Detroit has nearly 100,000 unemployed. This total is 
expected to rise with the new metal cuts next quarter. Many 
are out of work in New England because of the textile reces- 
sion. Yet during the past year, employment in ordnance 


works has doubled and that in aircraft plants has nearly done 
$0. 


Almost a year ago President Truman promised that new 
plants and contracts would be brought to the workers, rather 
than the other way round. - But for most agencies, the avail- 
ability of manpower is only one consideration, and often not 
the overriding one. For instance, the Munitions Board is 
obliged to see that contracts go to the lowest bidder. Not 
until next January will firms seeking tax benefits for new 
plants have to consult the planners before beginning con- 
struction, Private industry has used this freedom, in many 
cases, to escape from obsolete plants to areas where power 
and labour costs are lower. In addition, the government has 
had no control over the placing of sub-contracts. 


At its convention, the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
took the mobilisation director soundly to task for not carrying 
out the President’s promise. The trade unions would have 
a better case, however, if, after they had fought so hard for 
a voice in the mobilisation councils, their representative had 
given his full time to speaking for them, Now it is a case of 


locking the barn door after a good many of the contracts 
and new plants have been lost. 


* * * 


Colleges Examine Themselves 


Recently when a gambler and five college basketball 
players whom he had corrupted were sentenced to jail in 
New York, the judge read the colleges a severe lecture on 
the evils to which the commercialising of college sports leads. 
Some of his revelations were new—that, for example, school 
records of promising players had been falsified in order to 
make it possible for them to enter the College of the City 
of New York. This is not the only case of this kind. It 
was a scandal of this sort which led to a storm at the College 
of William and Mary, second oldest in the country, and 
prompted the faculty to issue a blast against the place which 
sports had usurped. Judge Streit went on to threaten that if 
the colleges did not reform, Congress and the state legis- 
latures would have to intervene. 


This is a highly doubtful proposition, but fortunately 
Judge Streit was preaching to the converted. A number of 
colleges have given up intercollegiate football indefinitely. 
Others proclaim their intention of reducing the emphasis on 
sports. The American Council on Education has appointed 
a committee of ten college presidents to study the ethics of 
intercollegiate. athletics and make recommendations to its 
979 members. They are unlikely to be hurried into such 
radical decisions as that of Senator Fulbright, who since the 
West Point scandals has believed that the military and naval 
academies should abandon intercollegiate football altogether. 
But they have already agreed that college presidents should 
resume authority over athletic programmes which too 
often have been allowed to slip into the hands of graduates 
and “athletic directors,” and that athletes must undertake 
academic work of the same difficulty as other less glamorous 
students. The colleges have at last been led to examine their 
Own consciences, and some reduction in the emphasis on 
sports seems under way. The falling off in the profits of 
college football, due to the competition of television and 
professional games, may make it easier to see the light. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


THE ECONOMIST, Decem.. 1, 195) 





Economic Pitfalls for United Germany 


ie is becoming increasingly clear that the economic and 

social difficulties of creating a Benelux out of Belgium and 
the Netherlands would be nothing compared to those of re- 
joining the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
Reunion, if and when it comes, will represent a unique event 
—the sudden fusion of two countries which have structures 
almost as foreign to one another as those of Britain and 
Poland. For some months past, a number of German 
economic institutes and social study groups have been in- 
vestigating the practical measures which reunion would entail. 
Some of the results of their valuable work have now begun to 
appear, though their import has not penetrated to the general 
public. Social-Democrat politicians are still able to denounce 
Christian-Democrats as unpatriotic if they venture to suggest 
that fusion with the Soviet Zone (now always referred to as 
“Central Germany,” in order to indicate that “ Eastern 
Germany ” comprises the territories on the far side of the 
Oder-Neisse line) would mean a lowering of the standard of 
living in the West. But it can be said that some industrialists 
as well as economists are now increasingly aware that unity 
will carry with it some positive disadvantages and a great 
many* risks. 

The first task of the investigators was to ascertain just what 
economic conditions exist in Communist Germany at present. 
Hitherto, in spite of parrot-like demands for unity, extra- 
ordinarily little interest has been shown by the Western 
Germans in life across the Elbe. As a writer in the economic 
journal, Der Volkswirt, confesses: 


We in the Federal Republic—particularly after the currency 
reform of 1948—have become used to limiting our economic 
thoughts and actions far too much to our own western 
economic area; we have come to regard the Soviet Zone 
economic area as scarcely more than a foreign country, to 
which we are not so much linked as inimically opposed 
through Interzonal Agreements. 


The most important conclusion that has been reached by 
economists is that the standard of living in the Soviet Zone 
is oniy half as high as in Western Germany. This fact, more 
than any other, indicates the extent of the task which would 
have to be tackled on the day that the two “ countries ” were 
declared one. The first essential, it is realised, would be to 
establish one currency. But how? German economists have 
had more than enough experience to tell them that currency 
reforms-mean long preparation and entail great dangers to 
the social structure of any country. Should the Eastern 
Germans, who have already suffered two cuts in their currency 
since 1945, be told that reunion with the West means a third 
loss in their savings? No one suggests that the present 
artificial rate of four-to-one between the Western and Eastern 
marks should be taken as a basis for exchange ; but should 
the Eastern curréncy be exchanged at two-to-one, correspond- 
ing to the difference in the standards of living between the 
Eastern and Western parts of the country? One influential 
body of economists is sure that the answer must be, no. 
Patriotism and politics demand that reunion shall not mean 
hardship for the Soviet’ Germans, but greater prosperity, 
So, it 1s suggested, they must receive a present. Soviet 
German currency must be deemed to be worth as much as 
the Western Deutsche Mark. 

At once it becomes plain that every man, woman, business 
firm and public authority (not to mention the Russians) 
would hoard Eastern marks for the day of exchange at 1:1. 
The German economists propose penalties and controls to 
counter this difficulty, but experience cannot have given them 


8 


much faith in such measures. The problem then arises of 
how to prevent a mad buying spree among the Soviet German 
population, who have for so long been deprived of food ang 
consumer goods in the interest of Soviet reparations, The 
Soviet Zone is a surplus area only for potatoes and rye, byt 
is extremely short of fats and meat. Huge stocks of 4j 
kinds of commodities and manufactures would have to be 
collected for the day of reunion. They would have to come 
from the warehouses of Western Germany. Controls, which 
have been largely abolished in the Federal Republic ang 
tightly clamped on to the Soviet Zone economy, would be 
needed ; and state ownership would appear in the light of g 
useful expedient to prevent chaos. It can be seen why the 
Socialist, Dr Schumacher, should insist upon a strong 
centralist government for the reunited area. Z 


In spite of the great demand of the Soviet German public 
for all types of goods, it is bankruptcies and uncmployment 
rather than an inflationary boom which are feared in the longer 
run as a result of unity. Both parts of the country have 
developed their industry in order to reduce their dependence 
upon one another, A remarkable number of factories, pa- 
ticularly textile works, “emigrated” from the East to the 
West ; and for its part the Soviet German Government has 
been developing heavy industry to an extent which disquiets 
the Ruhr. Not all the new plants will survive in a reunited 
country. How many, and which will go under ? Theoretic- 
ally, demand should be enough to keep everyone busy, and 
Western factories, owing to better quality and greater pro- 
ductivity, are in any case well equipped to survive this new 
competition from the Soviet Zone. But other factors are 
involved, such as supplies of raw materials and American aid. 
Besides these uncertainties, even the very complicated ques- 
tion of ownership of the nationalised industries and the key 
plants which are now Soviet property becomes comparatively 
unimportant. 


Best of Both Worlds 


The relatively prosperous Federal Republic would clearly 
be even more in need of American aid than now, once tt 
had pooled its resources with its impoverished neighbour 
It can, however, hardly be supposed, despite the Austrian 
example, that the United States would continue to help? 
country which would presumably be prohibited by Moscow 
from making a contribution to Atlantic defence. The danger 
of mass unemployment which the refusal of American ad 
would involve would be vastly increased if at the same ume 
the Soviet Union were to stop its reparations orders and 
raw material deliveries for the factories in the present Russa 
zone. : 


To the outside observer it seems that the Germans are 
placing their hopes on getting the best of both w saa? 
receiving American aid for the establishment of 2 reunil® 


prosperous, powerful, national state which would at the 7 


same time secure matkets and raw materials through tad 


treaties with south-eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 


It is not yet apparent from the published summaries of the 


German economic studies whether they fully grasp the exe | 
to which the reunited territories would be dependent upo! : 


the favours of Russia as well as the United States. Neverthe 


less, have to grips with some of the extraordinary ; 
sa dhe polleicaats | will hand to them to solve i 


problems which the 
the day of reunion should dawn. — 
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Strasbourg’ s Transatlantic 


Debate 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


SraassourG made history last week. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about the joint meeting of members of the 
United States Congress and representatives of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe was that it should 
have happened at all, It was indeed a unique occasion 
because, like the Council of Europe itself, it provided an 
unprecedented coming ‘together of. the official and the un- 
oficial: this is what distinguished the gathering from, for 
example, inter-parliamentary union junketings. : For, as M. 
Spaak observed im his speech of welcome, while there are 
many bodies designed to promote intergovernmental co- 
operation on European affairs or to propagate the European 
idea, the Council of Europe is the only official organisation 
concerned with contriving a new shape and pattern for Europe 
itself. On the other hand, it was the first time in history that 
the American Congress had agreed by formal resolution to 
allow its members to attend an international conference in 
their individual capacities, without instructions. It was 
literally a fact that the chosen fourteen, seven Senators and 
seven Representatives (Wio had been nominated only a month 
previously) came unbriefed and unprepared, except in so far 
as they had been informed that the agenda was to be: “ The 
Union of Europe: its problems, progress, prospects and place 
in the Western World.” 

The choice of American representatives was admirably 
made. These Congressmen, six from the Eastern seaboard, 
two from the South, three from the mid-West and one from 
the Far West, had been deliberately selected as representing 
a cross-section of the American people, and not because of 
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any special knowledge of, or concern with, Europe’s problems 
or foreign affairs. Only three of them were members of the 
foreign affairs committee of either the House or the Senate. 
One of the Senators, and two of the Representatives, had 
never been to Europe before. None of the delegation spoke 
any French. All betrayed that blend of naivete and assurance 
which was expected—“a bunch of evangelists and dema- 
gogues ” was one unkind comment by a journalist—and, if 
they listened sympathetically to the tale of Europe’s woes and 
difficulties, every one of them was out to chide and chastise 
the benighted representatives of a disunited Europe. 


Such was the dynamic quality and debating competence 
of the Americans, indeed, that, with the exception of Mr 
Boothby, the members of the “ European” team were made 
to look rather foolish. This can be partly accounted for, it 
is true, by language difficulties and, particularly, by the 
use of the unfamiliar procedure of Congress debates. in which 
the chairman gives frequent permission for imterruptions. 
This was‘a most salutary change from the succe$$ion of set 
monologues which has hitherto passed for debating in this 
Assembly ; but, undoubtedly this sort of cross-cxamination 
put some of the practised Strasbourg orators off their stroke. 


Senator Green (Rhode Island), aged 84, but with the mind 
and body of a sprightly sexagenarian, set the tone of the dis- 
cuSsion in his opening speech, in which he contrived, there 
and then, to put the Europeans on the defensive. It was 
not for the American delegation, he said, to say how Europe's 
problems should be solved, but they ought to know that many 
Americans felt that further unification of Europe was nec®s- 
sary. M. Reynaud and Mr Finn Moe opened for Europe, 
reflecting, of course, straightaway, the differences of approach 
which have caused’ the Strasbourg standstill. M. Reynaud 
once again explained why a united Europe must be created 
but was not very enlightening on the how. The Nor- 
wegian speaker echoed the British Government thesis that 
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Atlantic co-operation is a condition of further progress 
towards European unity. M. Spaak, the next day, instanced 
the difficulties arising from language barriers, differing tradi- 
tions and what he called legitimate interests, and Lord 


Layton spoke of the sense of frustration “created and 
deepened by the tremendous sense which we all have of the 
scale of the need”: all of which was very true but hardly 
likely to impress the Americans in their new mood of militant 

impatience. 
Two items among those into which the Agenda was sub- 
livided—the economic aspects and effects of rearmament 
and the dollar gap—afforded plenty of scope for the exchange 
f facts and figures as well as friendly recrimination on the 
juestion of economic unification. The Europeans were mani- 
festiy somewhat taken aback by the furor americanus on the 
subject of cartels and trusts (in Europe), by the demand for 
further elimination of trade barriers and by the repeated 
complaints about tax evasion.. And they were nettled by 
enator Benton’s charges of business incompetence and lack 
f enterprise. The Congressmen, on the other hand, had 
no answer to the a®gument that American tariffs and pro- 
ibitions plus the very fact of American self-sufficiency made 
it impossible for Europe to sell its goods and so diminish 
ne dollar gap. Mr Glenvil Hall and Mr Ohlin put Europe’s 
case persuasively and made it abundantly clear that the con- 
tinued receipt of American charity was the last thing which 
Europe wanted. Senator McMahon and other. speakers 
handsomely admitted America’s responsibility on the raw 
materials question and conceded that the country as a whole 
still lacked the creditor mentality which should enable 
America to do the job in the- world today that Britain did 
well up to 1914. ‘Finally; more than one of the visitors 
made a good case for the thesis that American capitalism is 
really a new economic philosophy in that it means not 
exploitation but, in Senator Humphrey’s words, “a sharing 
ff goods and services and the bringing of the fruits of labour 
down to those who toil.”, In his final speech Dr Judd put 
this point succinctly when he said: —‘t What is needed is 

t our wealth but our secret of wealth.” 


On the economic plane the proposal that went down best 
with the Americans was Mr Boothby’s advocacy of building 
up a large economic ‘unit combining Western Europe and 
the sterling area, which could establish Some measure of 
equilibrium and stability for the free. world ; “a trading 
area outside the dollar area in which we can all breathe and 
live.” Mr Boothby talked good sense, too, on the political 
issue. His very first words were the short answer to the chal- 
lenge laid down by Senator Green: “ Europe is not America, 
the twentieth century is not the eighteenth.” And he made his 
case, which 1s, after all, the principal argument for Atlantic 
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partnership, that, while Western Europe is not, an 
be made, an effective unit in the modern world. 
remains the vital strategic frontier. On Britain. 
position, as at once a member of Europe, of the (; 


d cannot 
it 18 and 
Straddle 


wealth and of the English-speaking fellowship, bh: wie i 
ing well-worn ground, and he could not very weil go beyond 
Mr Eden’s promise, at Denver in August, of “ wholcheartes 
support for the development of the European community 
within a constantly growing Atlantic community.” Ty, 
“Conference of Strasbourg,” indeed necessarily showed 
Britain up as appearing to be the villain of the piece One 


doubts, however, whether this was news to th: 
Not one of them expressed any indignation abo 


AMe€ricans. 


. that—and 
they were certainly speaking frankly. 

Altogether the Congressmen may well have appeared to the 
Strasbourg stalwarts to be somewhat ignorant and bigoted 
But anyone who was present at these meetings must have 
come away with the impression that the spanking 


Europe’s champions received can do nothing but gooc 


2 - ys 
Drought in the Volga Re gion 


THERE are signs now that the first‘Soviet reports, published 
in the autumn, of a bumper grain harvest have been 
too optimistic and misleading. M. Beria’s evasiveness on 
this topic in his recent review of the Soviet economy—he 
only stated vaguely that already for some years the crop had 
been more than 115 million tons—cast the first shadow on the 
Soviet claims of a record-breaking yield. These have now 
been confirmed by disclosures in the Soviet press that this 
year the Volga region has been the victim of a terrible 
drought. The failure in this region may have reduced the 
total crop from somewhere around last year’s target (127 
million tons) to the neighbourhood of last year’s actual yield 
of 124 million tons. 


Thus, it would seem that once again nature has dealt a 
severe blow to Soviet agricultural planners. These natural 
calamities occur in Russia in one region or another with an 
almost cyclical regularity and prevent the fulfilment of 
planned targets. In 1946 a drought in the Ukraine, the 
Soviet granary, caused a real threat of famine. Last year the 
crop failed badly in the northern Caucasus. This year, both 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus seem to have had favourable 
weather conditions and early reports from these as well as 
from other regions promised at last a really successful harvest. 
But it was apparently the turn of the Volga region. 


This is a particularly vulnerable area. The hot, dry 
winds blowing from Central Asia always hold a threat ol 
famine over it. There were times when the drought used 
to provoke a mass exodus to less hunger-stricken parts ol 
Russia. Now the Soviet authorities have a better contra 
of grain redistribution and the fear of famine is less acute. 
On the other hand, this year’s drought seems to have been 
exceptionally damaging. Soviet reports indicate that the 
burning sand brought by the wind from the Central Asiate 
desert has literally covered fields and gardens, particular'y 
on the left bank of the Volga. Only a few districts protected 
by forest belts have succeeded in avoiding real catastrophe. 
The effect on the Soviet crop as a whole is likely to be sub 
stantial, since the Volga region is considered to be the main 
centre of spring wheat in the European part o! ‘he USSR. 


Yet, it cannot be ruled out that this failure has bees 
compensated by good yields elsewhere in the USSR and that 
Beria’s silence is chiefly due to Moscow’s reluctance '° 
reveal the actual size of the crop and the extent of stock- 
piling. The fact remains, however, that despite real efforts 
to foster agricultural production, progress in 1s domait 
is not comparable with the development in industry. Thi 
year alone, it is claimed, 137,000 tractors (in 15 5P units) 
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| busy English street scene is 
typical of many others thou- 
sands of miles away. Go to 
Sydney or Sao Paulo, Mon- 
treal or Montevideo, Colombo 
or Kyoto—you will find 
trolleybuses as popular as they 
are in Great Britain. You will 
also find that they are either 
completely built or equipped 
by ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’. 
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Every day, all over the world, 
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| fortable travel. 
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The cry of ‘Timber!’ is 
but the start of a long series 
of processes which go into 
the manufacture of the paper 
you read. 3 

SPENCE Aluminium Sulphate 
and Unemul Wax Emulsion 
play a large part in modern 
papermaking—ensuring a 
high standard of beater sizing 
and surface sizing for all 
types of paper and board. 
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We made the Traffic control itself 


No police are on traffic duty in famous Piccadilly Circus, 
London. Although more than 50,000 vehicles cross here during 
a 12-hour day, traffic control is left to the vehicles themselves 
—and ** ELECTRO-MATIC” signals. The system of ‘* Electro- 
matie” signals which controls this intersection is arranged to 
record the traffic density in the various approaching routes 
automatically. The timing of the “red,” “ green” and 
“amber” periods is arranged accordingly and this is the 
reason for the very smooth traffic flow. 


Thousands of “ Elertro-matie” 
installations throughout the 
world provide service similar to 
the above and save waste of 
police man-power. 
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and 54,000 harvesters have been supplied to the Soviet 
countryside. The output of fertilisers has also increased. 
Yet the harvest 48 only a few’million tons higher than in 
1940. eRe Te 

Natural calamities play a big part in hindering the develop- 
nent of agriculture and the real Soviet answer to it seems to 
tie in the grandiose plans for “changing Nature ” through 
irrigation ind afforestation. The Volga region plays a pre- 
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dominant part in all these plans. The Volga-Don canal 
should be completed in the first half of 1952 and some of the 
protective forest-belts should be finished during that year. 
Ail the canals should be built in the late fifties and the huge 
rower-stations of Stalingrad and Kuibyshev are to facilitate 
irrigation works. By the end of the decade the afforestation 
plan is to be completed. Then, the Soviet planners claim, 
nature will really be forced on the defensive. In the mean- 
time it has won in the Volga region. 


More Hope for Kashmir 
[FROM. A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


NeITHER Dr Graham’s repost.nor the shock of Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s assassination could by themselves have brought about 
the present noticeable détente in the relations between India 
and Pakistan, as surely as their coincidence has done. When 
Mr Nehru and Mr Rajagopalachari spoke of hushing the voice 
of controversy, of the underlying uty, the common in- 
heritance and the need for a new approach they spoke 
spontaneously, for the news of the assassination was handed 
o them at a Congress Party Meeting. It seemed to be revealed 
in a flash that the quafrel between India and Pakistan is a 
family quarrel. But sympathy, however genuine, is not an 
tverlasting plant; and family quarrels are usually the bitterest. 


Dr Graham’s report; the product of much patience and 
wisdom in adverse conditions, by recording the measure of 
agreement reached, by isolating the main heads of difference 
and dexterously making ‘them appear less than one had 
‘upposed, by avoiding direct reference to arbitration and by 
refusing to admit defeat, has been easily the most useful inter- 
vention by a UN representative sa far in this dispute. Though 
the scope of the report is limited to demilitarisation, its im- 
portance lies in having produced something which can be 
accepted by both parties as a basis of further discussion, with- 
Out one appearing to be the good boy of the class and the 
tiher the enfant terrible. . 

Valuable as has been the coincidence of the report with 
oan ‘ sympathetic mood, the most promising facter is the 


incidence of both with a weariness of the dispute on beth 
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sides. There is*probably no responsible person in either 
country, or in Kashmir, who does not now believe, whatever 
he may say publicly, that the settlement can be otherwise-than 
by partition. The attractive alternative of a quasi-independent 
Kashmir, guaranteed by treaty between India and Pakistan, 
though not to be ruled out, is bedevilled by mistrust and by 
geography. India cannot yet exorcise, after the experience of 
October, 1947, the suspicion that its army may once more 
have to counter, across the formidable barrier of the Banihal 
Pass, a sudden tribal or Pakistani thrust into the Kashmir 
Valley ,by the easier road of the Jhelum Gorge. 


Therefore a plebiscite, at any tate in the Valley, is now 
genuinely desired to end the argument—the more so by 
India, because there is now a distinctly better chance than 
a year ago of the result being in India’s favour. The 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly has not prejudiced the issue, 
and even Sheikh Abdullah has spoken more objectively 
on the subject than is his custom. Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
the new Pakistani Premier, is a Bengali, and though he may 
not on that account be less interested in Kashmir than his 
predecessor, his imminent domestic problems may well 
incline him to compromise on a heavy external preoccupation. 


There is thus a big opportunity now for the United Nations 
to advance the settlement of this matter—-if they are content 
te be a connecting rod, not a prime mover. Periodical 
exhumations, the traversing of past history and the judicial 
atmosphere of Security Council debates and resolutions will 
not do it. Indians feel that Sir Owen Dixon’s conclusion 
was right. “ Leave us to settle this: between ourselves: we 
shall reach a politician’s compromise.” The process may 
take time, and Kashmir is not the last though it is the most 
serious symptom of the sickness that followed the partition 
of India. Above all, Britain and America must both be, and 
appear to be, strictly neutral on this issue. 


New Zealand Rides Its 


Boom 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


A COMFORTABLE Parliamentary majority is an encourage- 
ment to political introspection, and New Zealand’s National 
Party Government, with a majority of 20 in a single-chamber 
House of 80, has therefore been able to lay most of. its 
cards on the table in presenting an Economic White Paper 
which endédvours to set in perspective the developments of 
New Zealand’s policy between 1939 and 1951. During the 
first ten years of this period, a Labour Government was in 
power ; only since November, 1949, has the administration 
been in the hands of the National Party. 


The White Paper performs its task with as much objec- 
tivity as can reasonably be expected from a government- 
sponsored survey. It skirts round any possibility of a 
reduction in the general level of. government administrative 
expenses rather too quickly, but it provides a useful analysis 
of New Zealand’s economic development during the past 
twelve years. It is, in any case; a step forwatd for New 
Zealand to be so well informed about its economic and 
financial affairs. 


The economic survey confirms, by official and statistical 
analysis, am impression which even a casual observer of New 
Zealand conditions must gather—that standards of living and 
the general level of prosperity have been steadily rising since 
the outbreak of the second World War, and; indeed, for a 
number of years prior to that. Today, the major problems 
of the country are those created by prosperity: over- 
employment, export income exceeding availability of goods, 
rising» consumption induced by flourishing trade and- the 
redistribution of income, and increasing taxation required by 
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the accumulating cost of state-sponsored welfare. Super- 
imposed upon these are the effects of rising overseas prices 
and New Zealand’s very great dependence upon manufac- 
tured or partially manufactured imports. 


The. records of New Zealand’s increasing productivity and 
prosperity are impressive. Though its population is still 
iess than 2,000,000, and its working population only 738,000, 
or 384 per cent of the whole, it is today the world’s largest 
exporter of cheese, and the second largest exporter of 
butter, meat and wool. The value of its overseas ex- 
ports increased by £38 million last year and have increased 
by £209 million since 1936; its overseas sterling reserves 
reached the record total of £123 million last June and its 
dollar surplus $37 million about the same time ; its primary 
producers have accumulated {£116 million in price support 
and other pools; its total of small savings has increased 
since 1940 at an annual rate of over £11 million a year ; and 
the total volume of its primary and secondary production has 
increased by 37 per cent since 1936. It completed the last 
financial year with a budget surplus of £9,900,000, and on 
the estimates presented with this year’s Budget it will have 
a surplus of something over {6,000,000 in 1951-§2. 


The state of inflation, which all this prosperity has 
induced, has however been mitigated by several factors. The 
revaluation of New Zealand currency to parity with sterling 
was carried out well in advance of the wool boom which has, 
as a result, not swollen New Zealand incomes to the same 
extent as in Australia. About £32 million of recent wool 
receipts has been “frozen” by agreement with the farmers, 
and is only to be released in measured instalments. The 
primary producers’ price-support pools have drained off 
about £84 million (exclusive of wool retention monies), 
which is held in long-term Government securities and is not, 
therefore, in full circulation. The rapid postwar expansion 
of bank advances to traders has been restrained and is now 
subsiding. Price-fixing still applies to two-thirds of the 
items covered by the official price index (which is one of 
the main indicators used by the Court of Arbitration in 
fixing wages), A progressive removal of licensing and import 
restrictions has increased the quantity of goods in circula- 
tion (though this has been offset to some extent by increases 
in prices); and the Government has now adopted a policy of 
restricting public works development to present levels and 
of paying its surpluses into a £100 million War Emergency 
Account which it is intended to invest overseas. 


Possible Troubles Ahead 


Thus, the degree of inflation in New Zealand has not yet 
become sufficient to force the Government to consider the 
more drastic measures now contemplated in Australia. With 
prices and wages under better control, and a much larger 
proportion of its overseas earnings withheld from general 
circulation, New Zealand has not the same reason as 
Australia to consider the curtailment of public works, more 


rigid price fixing or a reduction in the numbers of ‘state © 


employees. Some reduction could undoubtedly be achieved 
without any loss in administrative efficiency, but, at the 
moment, political and economic pressures are not sufficiently 
strong to compel it. 


There are, however, plain indications that the National 
Party Government’s renewed three-year term of office will 
present its problems. The Government has. already had to 
concede the point that the consumer must be protected from 
the rising prices, and has gone back on the policy of elimin- 
ating subsidies and controls on which it embarked after its 
election in 1949. Subsidies, which were reduced to 
£5,000,000 (from about £14 million) in the first year of its 
administration, have now climbed to over £18 million, which 
is at least £3,000,000 more than their peak under Labour. 
The farmers are beginning to agitate for control over their 
reserve funds and some reduction in their total amount. The 
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shortage of labour is ‘being relieved only 
immigration. Finally, there are no indication, 
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the present high export prices for wool, on w): 
of New Zealand’s prosperity is based, 
indefinitely. 


New Session at Accra 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDEN | 


On Tuesday of last week a new session of the Gold Cogs 
Legislative Assembly was opened in Accra. The Assembly 
meets in the King George V Hall, a light building which 
is the scene of amateur dramatics and concerts when the 
Assembly is not in session. Outside the hall the crowd lining 
the road greeted with murmurs the arrival of the Chiefs ip 
their shining opulent motor cars. In the old days the 
murmurs implied admiration and respect. Now, thanks to 
the campaign against the Chiefs which the Convention 
People’s Party has waged for the past year or more, the 
murmurs are not always so fri : 

Inside, the scene was colourful and gay. Normally mos 
of the members wear E clothes which are practical 
but drab. But on the opening Kc | Of the session they put 
on their best native clothes, the general effect wa 
magnificent. 

The arrangement of the- House, like its procedure, js 
modelled on that of the House of Commons. There is a 
wide table down the middle, with rows of chairs for members 
on either side. The table and the ballot boxes on it are 
made of handsome native woods. The Speaker’s carved chair 
is raised above the level of the House under the Royal Arms. 
On the right of the Speaker the Government front bench 
consists of two long settees upholstered in blue. They look— 
and are alleged to be—extremely uncomfortable. Three of 
the only eight Englishmen in the House sit on this front bench 
with the African Ministers. They are the three ex officio 
Ministers—Defence -and External Affairs, Finance, and 
Justice. The other five Englishmen, three representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce and two from the Chamber ol 
Mines, sit in a group on the other side of the House. 


The Speaker, Mr E. C. Quist, was for years Speaker 
to the old Legislative Council. He was chosen for the same 
post in the new House because he is universally respected for 
his honesty, because he is mot a party man, and because he 
has an admirable knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
Unfortunately, he is not really tough enough to control the 
House. He listens courteously to kers who roam happuly 
over any topic that enters their heads, without ever recalling 
them to the subject in hand. 


On the opening day, however, the atmosphere throughout 
was friendly and easy. The business was largely routine 
the tabling of motions, questions and the first reading of eight 
Bills, only one of which was gee Such eons 
as took place was good-tempered ere was a fair al 
of a The Prime Minister, Mr N’Krumah, made @ 
impressive entry half an hour late, clad in a gorgeous scarlet, 
blue and gold “ kente ” cloth. But he sat silent throug 
the proceedings until just before the adjournment, when | 
stood up and reeled off in an almost unintelligible ae 
~ speech which he obviously —— oa pape 

ginning of the meeting. Dr Danquah made 20 
interventions. He is the princi man on the oppos 


tion side, but can. be said to lead it, since he seems 
cauic mee sufficient backing. In_ particu © 
raised a number of points in connection with the _ 
Government Bill, which was given a first reading. 7 fs, 
designed to curtail still further the power of ‘he re 
particularly in Ashanti, and feeling runs high on the sur 
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Research and development 


have been undertaken on a greatly enlarged scale 
since the war. The Simon companies sell their 
specialised experience, designs and equipment in 
over fifty countries, and to ensure that these 
tangible and intangible products continue to 
compete in world markets a large block of new 
research and development buildings has been 
built at Cheadle Heath and brought into use in 
stages during the past two years. A vigorous flow 
of new ideas in plant and processes is more vital 
ian ever to keep Britain in the forefront as a 


producing and exporting nation. 





SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 

HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 

THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE CO. LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

, THOS. .ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

| METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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BO nen 


profitable space 
by putting your 
Storage on Wheels 





— YES, that’s what 
ROLSTORE MOBILE UNIT STORAGE 
| can give you, by reducing 
wasted gangway space 
to the barest minimum 
m while giving instant 
m® access to every bin 
or rack. 
















Write now for leoflet EC, 
giving full details of this 
AMAZING NEW ADVANCE 
IN STORAGE TECHNIQUE 
Peace 
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& RMBUUCE COSTS 


COLCLAD is a composite plate in which a layer of stainless steel is 
bonded to a weldable carbon or low alloy steel. Special methods of 
manufacture ensure a uniform thickness of cladding. If protection Is 
required on one side only COLCBAD offers equivalent corrosion 
resistance of solid stainless steel at considerable reduction in price, 
Easier fabrication and availability of plates in sizes larger than caft 
be obtained in solid stainless steel, reduces production costs, 
To assists YOU in adapting COLCLAD to YOUR products 
our technical staff is at YOUR service. 
COLVILLES LTD., 195 WEST GEORGE STREET 
GLASGOW. C.2 
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Whether you consider mechanized agriculture on 4 
national or local basis the answer is always the same. 
it can mean better crops and increased ot)! 


S ki I led ha nds The farm machines that do this work contribute to the 


physical and economic security of nations. But 
present machines, already on the job, wil! continue to 


for ag ricu Itu ra i maintain and increase production only if th y 
Ne AE LIER LELLS ELLA ALOE 


receive steady and correct maintenance service 





Farmers using McCormick Internationa! Farm 


c - = Tractors and Farm Equipment can meet their 
q security responsibility by handling ordinary maintenance 
%y problems themselves. When professional repair or 
i adjustment is required, a McCormick International 
4 Distributor offers correct tools, approved procedure and 


skilled personnel that will put any machine in 

first class operating condition. Internationa! Harvester 
Export Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
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BUSINESS WORLD 





Tackling the Food Subsidies 


HE Government has not yet shown its hand in the 

vital matter of the food subsidies, though there is 
, widespread impression that statements made by Con- 
servative Jeaders during the election campaign amounted 
a commitment not to reduce them. The only formal 
statement. however, to which the Conservative party 
committed itself was that made in the election manifesto: 


Food subsidies cannot be radically changed in present 
circumstances, but later on we hope-to simplify the system 
and by increases in family allowances, taxation changes and 


other methods, to ensure that public money is spent on 

those who need help and not, as at present, upon all classes 

indiscriminately, 
This, it is clear, left room for some changes even in the 
immediate future, while indicating that radical changes 
of the whole system would be contemplated “ later on.” 
It is now becoming increasingly clear that this elastic 
time-table ought to be brought forward, so as to permit 
astart on the “ simplification ” next April at latest. The 
more reluctant the Government is to seek economies by 
changes of policy on other expenditure, the more impor- 
lant it is to achieve savings in subsidies by starting to 
concentrate the aid upon “ those who need help,” It is 
still far from certain that the Government -will bring 
itself to attempt this in the early future ; but the object 
of this article is to recall the size and nature of the pro- 
blem and to give sufficient facts to enable people to 
judge the likely effect of various methods of approach. 


The first point to notice is the scale of. subsidised 
consumption by comparison with total consumption. 
Personal expenditure in the first half of this year has risen 
quite sharply ; it is estimated at £4,671 million, or 9 per 
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rent more than in the first half of r950. Expenditure on 
food has risen by 8 per cent, to £1,356 million, but 
auoned foods accounted for only half of this, amounting 
0 £700 million, compared with {£690 million twelve 
Months earlier, Expenditure upon them therefore rose 
only slightly, whereas that on unrationed foods rose from 





£568 million to £656 million. Putting the figures in 
another way, the public’s weekly expenditure on food has 
increased from 15s. to about 16s. 3d. a person, but only 
6d. of this increase has been due to the increased cost 
of rations, which rose from 8s. 3d. to 8s. od. The value 
of the subsidy has remained unchanged at 3s. 2d. a week.’ 
These figures show that the subsidies represent a high 
Proportion of public expenditure on rationed food— 
which is one measure of the political difficulty of reducing 
them. But it is also shown that they are a moderate 
proportion of expenditure on food as a whole and only 
a small proportion of total consumption expenditure— 
which is a measure of the relative ease with whicl cuts 
could be accommodated, provided that reasonable steps 
are taken to prevent hardship. 


The problem of how the food subsidies might be re- 
cast is complicated in detail by lack of statistical infor- 
mation. ‘Indeed, even the mechanics of the subsidies are 
often a source of confusion. Their annual cost is 
determined, first by the prices the Ministry pays for the 
particular foods, secondly by the prices at which it sells 
them, and thirdly by the quantities sold—for if buying 
and selling prices are unchanged but rations are increased 
the cost of the subsidies naturally rises. The subsidy 
bill, however, should not be confused with the annual 
parliamentary appropriations to the Ministry of Food to 
meet the estimated deficit on its trading operations. The 
appropriations depend upon the Ministry’s cash needs 
during the particular accounting period ; and feod bought 
during that period is not necessarily sold to the public 
in that period. The annual appropriations are really a 
cash-requirement account ; the ‘subsidies. on the other 
hand are the Ministry’s deficit on trading account. 


For the past two years the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has fixed the annual cost of the subsidies at {410 
million. Within this total the Ministry can juggle with its 
allocations of subsidy to each particular food. In the 
past the Ministry has usually published details of its 
intended allocations among the main subsidised foods. 
This year, however, no such estimates have been re- 
leased ; the figures given in the last column of Table I 
have therefore been calculated from the current average 
level of consumption and the latest data supplied by the 
Ministry about the cost of subsidy per unit of rations. 
The figures have been rounded off, and they must be 
treated with a certain amount of caution. The break- 
down of the subsidies for home-produced and imported 
foods has likewise not been disclosed this year. Both 
in 1949-50 and 1950-51 some 60 per cent of the total 
cost of the subsidies has been paid on home produced 
foods ; in the current year the proportion may be slightly 
higher, owing to the smaller quantity of imported meat 
and other foods available. The two largest items in the 
subsidy bill are bread and flour (£90 million) and milk 
(£70 million), followed by meat and bacon, each costing 
about £45 million, and by butter, cheese, and eggs each 
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costing about £30 million. Among the smaller items, 
margarine and tea each cost about {£15 million, sugar 
about £124 million and cooking fat about £73 million. 
The welfare and milk schemes cost {£40 million, while 
it is estimated that the Ministry will make a profit of 
about £20 million on its sale of tinned and other non- 
rationed foods. The subsidies on potatoes and fertilisers 
have been discontinued. 


Even in the absence of any change in recent policy, 
the prices of subsidised foods must tend to rise. This 
week the Government has announced higher prices for 
home-produced meat, eggs and milk. Under the annual 
price review of the Ministry’s various long-term con- 
tracts, Britain has agreed to pay 20 per cent more for 
Australian and New Zealand meat, 74 per cent more for 
Australian, New Zealand and Danish butter, 124 per cent 
more for Danish and Dutch bacon and so on. These 
higher purchase prices for imported foods have not yet 
been reflected in either the subsidy bill or in domestic 


’ retail prices. But if they are passed on to the consumer 


—as they must be if the total cost of subsidies this year 
is not to exceed £410 million—then the cost of living is 
likely to rise by about 14 points. Similarly, weekly 
expenditure on present rations will increase at least 7d. 
a person. 


These two alternative ways of expressing the burden 
on the consumer of an increase in prices for rationed 
food deserve separate consideration because their 
political implications are not the same. The effect of 
changes in the retail price index is _ relevant 
when considering the impact on wages, whereas 
changes in weekly budgets are relevant when considering 
the impact on the housewife. The relationship of the 
subsidies on individual foods to both these concepts is 
examined in Table II. Columns 2 and 3 give the average 
retail price of the various rationed foods and the amount 
of subsidy on each. The percentage increase in retail 


TaBLe Il—INcIDENCE oF SUBSIDIES ON RETAIL PRICES AND 
WEEKLY EXPENDITURE 
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Cheese .i...... = | 1 2/2 1 96-4 5 | 0-48) 63 1g) it 
ggs (shell) . doz. } 3 10, 11 | 23-7 13 0-31 97 8; 2 
Milk x quart {| I1| 24] 22-7} 32 10-73) 9% 4110} 5 
Seine aca ries b | 6] 1) 1-7} M | 0-18) 69 ae 
SOR Ac ci¥a.eeun s° =) 8 | } 19-3 | 16 9-31 48 54 1 


price if the subsidy were removed is chown in column 4. 
The most heavily subsidised food is cheese ; its retail 
price would be almost doubled if the subsidy were taken 
off. Flour, bread and bacon come next; their prices 
would rise by §0 per cent or more without the subsidy, 
while the price of butter would be increased by over 30 
per cent, margarine by 27 per cent and other foods by 
between 17 and 24 per cent. 


The effect of changes in the subsidies on the index 
of retail prices depends on the weight given to particular 
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foods in that index. These weights are showy in 
5 and the effect on the total subsidy is shown in col 
6. If, for example, the subsidy on bread and tins a 
removed, the index would rise by 1.6 points Baten 
the Chancellor £90 million. The removal of the ore 
subsidy would raise the index by nearly , point me 
save £45 million ; if either the £45 millior, nis te. 
meat or the £70 million subsidy on milk were drop im 
the index would rise by about 3 point. A dtoppie @ 
the subsidy on other foods would cause the index Rad 
by about half a point or less-in each case. Sincy ‘ 
official index is used so much in wage negotiations ; 
would be desirable to ensure that any adjustment of tip 
subsidies produced the maximum saving {or any give, 
rise in the index. This relationship is shown in column 
7. Judged by this test, if any subsidy is to be abolished 
completely, it should be that on margarine and cooking 
fat—which would raise the index by 0.3 of a point anj 
save £224 million. , Next in preference would be the 
subsidy on eggs, where abolition would save £30 million 
for a rise of 0.31 of a point. The dropping of mik 
subsidy would save £70 million, but would raise the 
index by 0.73 of a point. The other foods, in order, 
sugar, cheese, meat, bread, butter, bacon and tea, woul 
show a proportionately smaller saving for a given rise in 
the index. 

The effects of comparable steps upon current weekly 
expenditure per person—measuring the housewife’ 
point of view—can be gauged from columns 8 and 9 of 
Table If. A dropping of the £90 million subsidy on 
bread and flour would increase weekly expenditure by 
94d. ; loss of the milk subsidy (£70 million) would raise 
it by 5d. ; of the meat and bacon subsidies (£45 million 
each) would add 3d. and 33d. respectively ; of the butter 
and eggs subsidies ({30 million each) about 2d. each; 
and of the combined subsidy on margarine and cooking 
fat (£224 million), 14d. 

From these figures it is possible to work out variou 
combinations of cuts according to whether the Gover 
ment is more concerned about the rise in the index of 
retail prices or in weekly expenditure. The removal 0 
the subsidies on margarine and cooking fat, eggs ad 
milk would save the government £122} million a yea 
and raise the index by 1.34 points. But weekly expend: 
ture would rise by 84d. On the other hand, removal d 
the subsidies on margarine and cooking fat, sugar, tt, 
eggs and half the meat subsidy would save £102} million 
in return for an increased weekly expenditure of 6:4, 
though the index would rise by 1.47 points 

The other side of the problem of how to recast the 
subsidies is to determine, for each possibility, how much 
of any gross saving would need to be returned to the 
needy in the form of tax relief or larger family allowanes 
and pensions. The food subsidies undoubtedly hel 
most the largest families and the pensioners Famaly 
allowances cost the Government £63 million 4 years 
5s. a week were paid on every first child (for whom ® 
payment is made at present) the cost would increase 
£90 million. But this would offset a possible savilp 
£100 million on the food subsidies, and it w: uld Lae 
the one-child families more than any other group. * 
a result of such a cut the weekly expenditure 0! the one 
child family would rise by only about 1s. 8d. M, alters 
tively therefore, the present scale of family allowané 
were increased by 2s. 6d. a child (excluding the Drst¢ 
as at present), the two-child family would ¢2!0 slight 
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and the larger families more. The unmarried, the child- 
less and one-child families would lose. If the subsidies 
were cut by £100 million, the cost to the Government 
would be an extra £30 million a year, yielding a net 
aving of £70 million. Another possibility would be to 
double the allowance on the third and subsequent child- 
sen, which would benefit the larger families even more, 
cost the Government only £20 million extra and yield a 
larger net saving.. But pensioners would also have to 
be protected. The annual cost of pensions is estimated 
at about £195 million, An increase of 2s. 6d. a week to 
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offset a rise in weekly food expenditure of 63d. (assuming 
a saving of {100 million on the subsidy bill) would cost 
the Government only £40 million. If this is added to 
the £30 million for giving an extra 2s. 6d. to the present 
scale of family allowances, the net saving to the Chan- 
cellor would be £30 million. 

Obviously, many combinations could be worked out. 
But it is clear from this analysis that there are possibilities 
of worthwhile savings without violent action and without 
causing hardship—though no one should suppose that 
there can be net savings without sacrifices by some. 


Austin and Nuffield 


HATEVER may be the reasons why the 1948 

agreement on “ technical “co-operation ” between 
the Nuffield Organisation and Austin Motors broke down 
ater only nine months, most outsiders had prophesied 
from the: beginning that a real “ pooling of resources ” 
would be unlikely without financial integration. Last 
week's announcement of a complete amalgamation of the 
two motor companies, though in its timing a well-kept 
secret, was a logical development of the desire “ to effect 
the maximum standardisation, coupled with the most 
efficient manufacture, and by the pooling of factory 
resources a consequent reduction of costs ” that they had 
expressed in October, 1948. On present plans, the two 
vehicle manufacturing organisations—which together 
account for probably 45 per cent of the car and com- 
mercial vehicle production capacity of the country—will 
be controlled by a holding company, as yet unnamed, 
with Lord Nuffield as chairman and Mr L. P. Lord as 
deputy chairman and managing director. 


In structure, the two companies are markedly dis- 
similar. The Nuffield organisation comprises a large 
number of manufacturing units, some of them originating 
outside the principal company and acquired over a period 
of years. The core of the group is Morris Motors, with 
its Main assembly factory at Cowley, its engines and body 
branches at Coventry, and its radiator plants (which 
supply other makers as well) at Oxford and Llanelly: the 
MG Car Company at Abingdon, though separate, also 
stems from the original “ Morris Garage” company, 
while Morris Commercial vehicles are made mainly in a 
Birmingham factory. Wolseley of Birmingham and Riley 
of Coventry both came under Nuffield ownership in the 
same way (in 1927 and 1938 respectively): Lord 
Nuffield purchased them personally, later transferring 
them to the group. The Organisation also owns Nuffield 
Metal Products at Birmingham, which makes a propor- 
tion of its vehicle bodies, but it is partly dependent upon 
the American-controlled Pressed Steel, “ next door” at 
Cowley. Fixtures, jigs, tools and gauges and many 
machine tools for the group are supplied by Nuffield 
Gauge and Tool at Coventry (purchased in 1941) and 


Carburetters by S. U. Carburetters of Birmingham ; both 


{these also supply outside customers. Castings are 
ade in four foundries owned by the group. Nuffield 
Pe msations Limited of Birmingham was established 
, 48 the war to build armoured vehicles and since has 
“sun production of a tractor. Despite its wide range of 
‘a6 sara however, perhaps 50-60 per cent of the 
eduction cost of a Morris vehicle goes for “ bought 
ut” components. By contrast, management of the 


group seems concentrated; most of Lord Nouffield’s 
co-directors are functional executives handling specific 
sections of the organisation. 

In comparison, Austin seems monolithic in productive 
facilities, though Mr Lord’s colleagues on the Austin 
board seem less tied to functional responsibilities. All 
its growth has been upon one stem, its massive plant at 
Longbridge, where this year, it claims, it has been pro- 
ducing more wheeled vehicles than any other British 
motor maker. It is also reputed to make more of those 
cars than any other major manufacturer, relying less 
upon bought out components than others in the industry. 
Since the war it has been enlarging the integrated works 
at Longbridge, and this summer it opened a new “ auto- 
matic ” four-line assembly plant that it believes to com- 
pare well with anything in the United States. 

The two companies have a long history of competition 
for the British mass-produced car market ; Morris was 
decisively ahead during the thirties, but Austin has made 
greater progress since the war. In 1937, Morris was 
producing more than a quarter of the cars and the com- 
mercial vehicles made by the industry, while Austin 
produced about 17 per cent of the cars and less than a 
twentieth of the commercial vehicles. Ten years later, 
the picture was transformed ; Morris in 1947 produced 
slightly more cars than Austin, but each had roughly a 
fifth of the market, and Austin, with just over one- 
seventh of the commercial vehicle output, had passed 
Morris by a small margin. By 1949, Austin was well 
ahead. Austin has never produced tractors, and Nuffield’s 
tractor has never been mass-produced on the Ford or 
Ferguson stale. Together, last year, the two companies 
may have had an output of about 250-300,000 vehicles 
—say, half the output of the “ Big Six” producers and 
45 per cent of the industry’s total output. 


It has long been common talk in the industry that in 
management and in productive efficiency the Nuffield 


Organisation has been weathering a difficult period - 


though its sales, particularly overseas, have continued to 
rise. It had lost Mr Lord before he joined Austin’s 
in the late thirties: in 1948 Lord Nuffield called for the 
resignation of a large number of his group’s executive 
directors. This change in leadership was followed by 
some rationalisation within the group’s widely dispersed 
manufacture. Wolseley cars were brought into Cowley 
for assembly and Riley joined MG at Abingdon, while the 
Riley works as Coventry was planned to supplement 
Morris engine output there. This reorganisation was 
intended partly to permit closer co-ordination for export, 
and partly to offset the effects of the steel shortage. 
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Whether such dispersed production can’ match the inte- 
grated plants enlarged since the war by Austin, and by 
other competitors such as Ford, Vauxhall, and Standard, 
is difficult to say. Nuffield probably gains considerable 
economies of scale in its engine branch (the original 
Coventry factory alone has a capacity of some 4,000 
engines a week), and in some of its components ; though 
the finished components may not be interchangeable, 
basic sections of many component assemblies are similar 
and permit “long runs” in manufacture. 


A simple formula is proposed for the financial amalga- 
mation of the two companies. The present §s. ordinary 
shares in each company will be exchanged for an equal 
number of §s. ordinary shares in the holding company. 
Morris Motors has an issued ordinary capital of 
10,600,000 §s. shares. Austin Motor has an issued 
ordinary capital of 7,071,500 §s. shares ; to which will 
be added 883,937 §s. ordinary shares from the new issue 
at 25s. each which will be eligible for exchange into the 
new holding company when it is formed. Of the 
£5,000,000 authorised ordinary capital for the holding 
company, £4,638,859, in 18,555,437 5s. shares, will be 
issued. These proposals are subject to Treasury 
approval and to acceptance by at least 90 per cent of the 
equity shareholders in both the original companies. The 
new holding company will guarantee both the capital and 
income of the preference and preferred ordinary share- 
holders in each company. 


The last full year’s ordinary distribution by Morris 
Motors was 27 per cent tax free for 1950, equivalent 
to a gross distribution of 51.4 per cent. For the year 
ended July 31, 1951, Austin Motor paid an ordinary 
dividend of 45 per cent. It is difficult to believe that the 
merger will mean an actual reduction in income to share- 
holders in Morris Motors. Assuming, therefore, that 
the holding company were to pay at least the equivalent 
of the last full year’s distribution by Morris Motors, the 
merger would bring an immediate extra benefit to share- 
holders in Austin Motor. Such a payment would presum- 
ably take some account of the interim tax free dividend 
of 10 per cent paid by Morris Motors last June. The 
market appears to have judged the proposals from this 
standpoint of dividend expectations, for the 5s. ordinary 
stock units of Morris Motors, which on the eve of the 
announcement changed hands around 35s. 6d., were 
marked down once the scheme was made public to 
34s. 3d. while the Austin Motor 5s. shares jumped 
2s. 13d. to 34s. 73d., ex-dividend but cum rights on the 
ordinary capital issue. 

The financial advantages, however, are not all on one 
side. Shareholders in Morris Motors will have in the 
aggregate a greater voting strength. Moreover, it would 
appear that the earnings rate per cent on issued capital 
was higher in the case of the Austin Motor group; a 
rough approximation, taking account of profits tax, 
suggests that fully distributable earnings of Austin 
Motor were of the order of 200 per cent on issued capital. 
and 160 per cent for Morris Motors. A different picture 
emerges, however, when earnings are related to net 
worth ; for Morris Motors the rate is some 35 per cent, 
and for Austin Motor about 32 per cent. On the 
immediate past financial record of each company, the 
proposals seem equitable enough, with a slight advantage 
—if any—to Austin shareholders. . 


Overriding all these considerations is, of course, the 


fact that the “ more efficient and economic production ” 


pee 
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resulting from the amalgamation will eventually be » 
the advantage of shareholders in both companies Both 
companies have established export records since the wat 
and each has set up an elaborate organisation. |; may be 
in these export and local assembly organisations—a¢ well 
as in the administrative and purchasing superstructure af 
the merged group—that the first immedis:- economies 
of integration between Nuffield and Au: tin may be 
achieved. But integration of the productive resources of 
the two companies will be a far more complex pro 

sition, and it may well take several years. \r Lord, ag 
managing director, has an intimate knowledge of the 
facilities of both companies, and he is, perhaps, the 
industry’s most accomplished production engineer, Hig 
task will employ all his gifts. At present, the companies 
produce variations on 13 basic models of private cy 
(Nuffield eight, and Austin five); some of these may 
obviously be found to be redundant. In terms of specifi 


cation, the Austin models since the war scem perhaps 


somewhat in advance of many in the other group though 
the range between its A.40, A.70 and A.90 models may 
not be very wide. On the other hand, the postwar Morris 
Minor has gained the highest of reputations among dis- 
cerning motorists and it may be questioned whether the 
new Austin Seven could easily compete with it. Among 
the larger Morris, Wolseley and Austin models, 
some thinning out may eventually be decided 
upon. Integration of plants, again, will take a long 
time. Given the present -shortage of materials, 
possibly the most immediate considerable contribution to 
output that the merger would make possible might be to 
pool steel and other materials and run the modernised 
Longbridge works full out ; its present defence commit- 
ments would not appear to rule this out since the jeeps 
it is producing do not occupy its assembly lines. In the 
long run, rationalisation would probably involve the con- 
centration of production in fewer plants and the closing 
of some of the less efficient workshops. 

Any merger that gives one group contro! of not much 
less than a half of an industry’s capacity has a bearing 
upon public policy: and it may be noted that the new 
Morris-Austin would theoretically establish within the 
motor industry “conditions to which the Monopolies 
Act applies.” But the group’s promoters have the 
strongest of technical arguments for urging that this 
change should benefit rather than injure the public 
interest. Some 85 per cent of the total car output i 
this country is in the hands of the “ Big Six “—now to be 
five—makers: but most studies of the industry in recent 


years have suggested its production is, even so, not Col” 


centrated enough. The economies of scale made possible 
by high volume of output in car assembly—and to 4 
much greater extent in machinery and stamped parts— 
are debated ; the level at which these cease 10 accrue has 


been variously set at 50,000, at 100,000 (by the — | 
manufacturers advisory council) and at a quarter oa 


million or more, by American production eng neers. 
Morris-Austin merger, eventually, may enable 2 volume 


sufficient to achieve the utmost economies of scale to be 
achieved, as well as further standardisation of pars by 


the industry’s suppliers ; and it should strengthen the 
purely British-owned sector of the industry in relation © 


the American-linked Ford and Vauxhall manufactur” 


units, For those reasons its ptomoters miy wel 


justified in claiming that the amalgamation wil! no! only : 
be of advantage eagle shareholders, but will be also 


“in the national interest.” 
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SUS SIVA TATSISTT S 








AUSTRALIA © 


BANK LIMITED 


chich are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 





new Bank formed by the merger of The 
k of Australasia Limited and The Union 
ink of Australia Limited, is known as 
lia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
he following points indicate some of the 
nproved banking facilities and services 
which result from the merger. 


whe 


—- asee | > 


~~~. RESOURCES * With an authorized 
Capital of £ENG.17,000,000 and the 
combined assets of the merging banks 
amounting to £A.400,000,000, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Bank Limited 


has powerful resources for the use of 
its customers. 








LOCAL KNOWLEDGE * The 

knowledge and experience of local 

conditions in Australia and New 

| Zealand, acquired -by the merging 

/ banks in over a hundréd years of 
banking, are at the service of the 
customers of Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited. 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
With the combined Branches and 
/ Agencies of the merging banks number- 
a \ ing nearly 600 in Australia and over 
Fit | 150 in New Zealand and Fiji, as well 
' / as an international network of Agents 
and Correspondents, Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited provides 
its customers with comprehensive and 

competitive banking facilities. 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


min 
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: HEAD OFFICE 

= 11 Cornhill, B.C.3, Telephone; Avenue 1281 - 
: BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON 

=| 4 Ub ‘cadneedle Street, B.C.2. Telephone: Avenue 1281 

= | +65 Strand, W.C.2. Telephone : Holborn 3688 
:| 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 

ri Telephone: Regent 3651 
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AND NEW ZEALAND 
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ARMS — and 
EXPORTS 


At the present time rearmament and exports are 
inseparable. The exporters look to defence to 
ensure conditions wherein more and still- more 
goods may be made and sold abroad in freedom, 
while defence looks to the exporters for the 
wherewithal to buy essential materials. Thus 


may “guns and butter” be achieved. 


The Bank is closely identified with all those 
schemes which help this twofold plan and to 
this end provides expert help and practical 
guidance. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 
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retiring next month.” 


“Lucky chap to be able 


te aftora te! 


Not lucky, really — just sensible. He had 
a Scottish Mutual Personal Pension Policy 
easily paid for from his annual income. Now 
he will enjoy a reasonable standard of 
living in his retirement. Write for further 


details to: 


The Scottish Mutual -~ 


Assurance Society Lid. 


Dept. N, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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Re-discovering 


Lombard Street 





. » - a full explanation and an 


appraisal of the features and 


repercussions of Britain’s new 
monetary policy will appear in 
a special 12-page survey in the 


December issue. 


The BANKER 


Publisher at 





from newsagents and booksellers, or from the 


pe A PSEA: RE 


72, Coleman Street, London E.C.2 * Two shillings and sixpence 
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Re 


CANADA 


land of opportunity 











Great opportunities await the industrialist, jp. 

vestor, trader, settler, seeking new fields of 

enterprise. Find out more about conditions jn 

this rapidly developing. country from Canada’s 
oldest Bank. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, £.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 570 branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limiced Liabilicy 
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‘Why should I > 





i 
object fs 


*I can quite see the guv’nor’s point of view 
in taking out a Fidelity Guarantee in my 
\ name. I know that he trusts me, but the 
fact remains that he has the responsibility 
of other people’s money as well as his own, 
and the Guarantee is only a reasonable 
precaution—like the annual audit. Any 
man in his position is justified in doing the 
same thing—and he will if he’s wise.’ 








* General’ Guarantee Policies can, at a very low rate, 
cover embezzlement and misappropriation risks of 

kinds as well as pay-roll and cash in transit rebberies. 
Sead off the coupon right away for further particulars. 


Peace of mind 
costs very little 
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GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





Capital and Reserves 
£1,800,000 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C4 
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_ Business Notes 


Warning from the Banks 


In the vital matter of their advances policy, the clearing 
banks’ response to the Government’s new monetary measures 
proves to be both more definite and more speedy than many 
of the banks themselves expected at the outset. Moreover, 
hey have taken what, for them, is .the highly unusual and 
sherefore dramatic step of announcing their attitude and of 
doing so by means of a warning injunction to the public. 
The following statement was issued on their behalf by the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of the Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers, and was couched if the form of a letter 
to The Times: 

On November 7th the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
announcing that the Bank Rate was being raised, stated that 
the Government rely upon the banks “to continue and 

ensify their efforts to restrict credit to essential purposes.” 

The policy of the banks has always been to co-operate to 
the best of their ability with whatever government may be in 

nower, and the tributes paid by successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer of both major parties may perhaps be considered 
evidence of success in that endeavour. 

The gravity of the present state of affairs, acknowledged 
by leaders of all parties alike, adds emphasis to the heed for 
further action by the banks to make effective the present 
colicy of His Majesty’s Government. It is the intention 
of the banks to do their best to fulfil this responsibility. 


The t of this letter is both to sound a note of warning 
ind to enlist the co-operation of the whole community. 
First, we must’ warn every trader and every individual 
borrower that requests for advances will be more and more 
critics -xamined and that bank borrowing will tend to 





become more expensive. Secondly, we would urge the whole 
mmunity to assist the bankers in this task by themselves 
examining most catefully the purposes for which further 
credit is required and fefraining from asking for any advance 
which is not for essential purposes. 
In this statement, it will be seen, “ more and more critical” 
examination of advances is put before the question of 
increases in charges for them. The reason for this doubtless 
lies in the fact that, while the banks are acting collectively in 
their general attitude towards advances, there is unlikely to 
be concerted action to achieve any substantially greater 
degree of uniformity of -practice than has obtained in the 
past. With very few exceptions, the standards of credit- 
worthiness of particular borrowers, and the rates appropriate 
in particular cases, will remain exclusively matters for deci- 
sion by the banks individually. And, since the “ review ” 
of advances rates that began last July has been proceeding 
at different speeds in different banks, it would obviously 
mvc been impracticable for them to have launched forthwith 
a second review of this kind. ‘The implication of the state- 
ment therc!ore seems to be that the stiffening of attitude and 
pl lending standards will be felt forthwith and that later on 


hano : : . . . 
Fhanges in rates will become increasingly noticeable. 
* “a - 


‘Voluntary ” Restraint 


. 


There ts no doubt that the fact that this change of attitude 
* been announced in such terms, instead of being. made 
quctly behind the scenes, so that the public was left to dis- 
over it for itself by its own dealings with the banks, is likely 
> have a salutary effect. At the very least, it will greatly 
fengthen the hands of the banks in their negotiations with 
orrowers. It will therefore be surprising if the announce- 
v<at itsell, as distinct from the actions to be taken, does not 
te significant repercussions upon thé markets, and 
Fecislly upon the gilt-edged market. It is therefore particu- 
iden ortant (© note that this latest move affords further 
ence that, in shaping the new policy, the monetary 


- 





authorities hope to secure the maximum of credit restraint in 
the national economy as a whole for the minimum movement 
of money market rates—and, in particular, of course, the rate 
that the Treasury has to pay for its Treasury bills. This 
implication arises from two aspects of the banks’ statement. 
First it is clear that they are fesponding to the evident wishes 
of the authorities without waiting for a situation to arise in 
which such a response could be more or less enforced from 
them. Secondly, it will be. observed that the banks are 
appealing to the community to exercise a voluntary (self 
restraint in seeking bank accommodation. To the extent that 
the tendency towards credit-expansion is diminished by these 
two “ voluntary ” processes, the need for more drastic action 
by the authorities will be diminished, thereby making it less 
likely that the banks will be confronted by an extreme scarcity 
of liquid assets or that money rates will rise much more 
sharply. 

_ Meanwhile, the adjustment of these rates has already gone a 
little further. At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the dis- 
count houses reduced still further their application price, 
with the result that the average rate of discount at which bills 
were allotted rose rather more sharply than in the previous 
week—from 17s. 10.66d. to 19s. 2.96d. per cent. This in- 
crease clearly called for an advance in the rates at which the 
clearing banks buy bills from the discount market ; but the 
banks decided, at their meeting after the results of the tender 
were known, to discontinue the practice of agreeing among 
themselves upon uniform minimum rates. Each bank there- 
fore remains free to quote whatever rates are appropriate to 
the monetary conditions of the moment. 


* * * 
Unilever “ Flop” 


The reception of the £14 million Unilever debenture 
issue confirmed the market’s worst fears. It was announced 
on Thursday of last week that underwriters had had 
to take up no less than 914 per cent—one of the biggest 
“ flops ” for a long time—and dealings opened on the follow- 
ing day at 44 points discount on the issue price. This fiasco 
confronted an already vulnerable gilt-edged market, which 
dropped sharply, with declines ranging up to a full point (this 
in War Loan, down to 814). Before the result was known 
the previous weakness of the market had been regarded, on a 
short view, as somewhat overdone, on the argument that the 
full impact of. the monetary measures would probably not 
be felt until the New Year. This view, rather unexpectedly, 
proved stronger than the effect of the. Unilever shock, and 
after the weekend gilt-edged prices rallied perceptibly— 
despite the rumours that the banks were preparing new 
measures for stiffening their advances policy. Even more 
surprisingly, the brief interval in the market’s malaise has 
been seized as opportunity for further flotations—a large 
issue for the Manchester Ship Canal is to be launched next 
week in the form of £5 million of 4} per cent Debenture 
Stock, 1966, at 984 per cent. At Wednesday morning’s 
prices the terms looked not unreasonable, but it would be 
rash to assume that they will look the same next week. It 
would have been wiser to give the market a longer 
breathing-space. 


* * * 
Steel in 1952 


The last time a Minister of Supply gave an estimat 
of steel output, it provoked strong disagreement from the 
British Iron and Steel Federation ; but Mr Sandys this week 
gained more approval within the industry than Mr Strauss 
(whose pessimistic forecast in the spring nevertheless appears 
to have been right). Mr Sandys put output this year at 
15,750,000 tons, and the expectation for 1952 at 15,750,000 
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to 16,000,000 tons, on present prospects of raw materiah_ 
supplies. The Federation agrees with these estimates ; reach- 
ing even 15,750,000 tons may demand great efforts from the 
industry during the remainder of this year. 

It was upon this estimate of 1952 steel output that Mr 
Butler based his statement that Britain will have a shortage 
of 1,500,000 tons of finished steel next year—the equivalent 
of just over 2,000,000 ingot tons of crude steel. The 
Minister of Supply hopes that “ by some increase in output 
and some increase of imports ”.the gap between supply and 
demand may be narrowed to 1,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. Compared with the present annual rate of home steel 
consumption—about 14,600,000 ingot tons, or about 
11,250,000 tons of fimished steel—that would indicate 
deliveries about 9 per cent lower than at present, presuming 
that producers’ stock changes, second-hand steel, and imports 
have been taken into account in the official calculation. But 
rearmament is likely to make its largest demands upon some 
of the heavy steel consumers such as motors, shipbuilding, 
general, electrical, and marine engineering, drop forgings 
and machine tools. If the needs of defence and export pro- 
duction next year should require any increase in the rate 
of supplies for this group of industries (though in the motor 
industry, for example, defence production so far has had 
to come out of the industry’s total—and reduced—sheet 
steel allocation), then the shortage must fall very sharply 
upon the smaller consumers of steel. Special provisions are 
made for these consumers in the forthcoming allocation 
scheme: but they may nevertheless find supplies reduced 
even further than in recent months. 

The narrowing of next year’s “gap” to a million tons 
will be dependent upon increased imports—though it is not 
clear by how much Mr Sandys is expecting these to increase. 
The additional 400,000 to 500,000 tons that has been sug- 
gested as possible—against Mr Gaitskell’s original request 
for 800,000 tons—might slightly narrow the gap. Arrange- 
ments now announced for the first quarter of next year are 
useful but limited ; under these Britain will receive 5,000 
tons of finished steel more than the 20,000 already allotted, 
will be able to buy 46,000 tons of expensive ingots, and may 
hope to get 28,000 tons from the German American share 
of German steel scrap, in return for the loan of 10,000 tons 
of Canadian aluminium until America’s expanding aluminium 
plants provide more adequate supplies at the end of 19§2. 
Whether the scrap will be forthcoming appears at the 
moment extremely doubtful on the present rate of scrap 
collections in Germany; and some additional crude steel 
for re-rolling here and re-export to the United States, which 
may also arrive, would keep mills busy but would not assist 
British steel supplies. 

* . . 


Anglo-Iranian in 1950 

The figures in the Anglo-Iranian report for 1950 are as 
impressive as any that have come from the oil industry. 
They demonstrate at once the heavy loss—heavy but far 
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from calamitous—that the denial of Persian oi! me 
company and also the wanton sacrifice to 
nationalism of the handsome participation in she company’ 
prosperity that was on offer-to the Persians. The summary 
table gives only a few of the salient figures for an astonishin 
year and it reflects no part of the loss and cost of this ra 
troubles. Total trading income, after provision for royalties 
amounted to no less than £115.6 million, compared wit 
£63.2 million in 1949. Expanding output anid 
after devaluation account for the virtual doubli; 
results in 1950; both factors were equally a: work in the 
first half of this year before Persian oil was cur of. 


Net trading profits in 1950 totalled (84.4 million. 
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MISING prices 
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providing £16 million for royalty (this would have hea 
doubled if the supplemental agreement of 1949 had beey Fin 


ratified by the Persians and the additional sum has been 
set aside to special contingencies account). Of this tox! 


profits tax and income tax absorb £50.7 million—the British a 


Government is the major equity holder in Anglo-Iranian ¥ ‘ 
more senses than one—and the remaining net profit js cs 
£33.7 million. The report does not attempi to distinguish 
between earnings from Persia and those from operations else. 
where, nor does it show any split of the fixed asset book 
values between Persfan and non-Persian activities. 


As a iy 

result, the opportunity is lost for demonstrating that Anglo- “in 

Years to December 3] a 

EARNINGS !— 1949 1950 wt 

J j agen 

Total trading profit ........... 63,167,879 115,639,988 Our 

Trading profit after depreciation aed 

and other charges .......... 38,666,485 81,500,622 Cn, 

Deprec ROR ask bs ere w eu eek 17,773,216 0,146,117 ee 

Taxation sion ic are wake 22,840,181 50,706,890 Uita 

General reserve ....4..i-ceecees 10,000,000 25,000,000 e. 

Ordinary dividends............. 6,041,250 6,041,250 *y 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) .... bf) 0) 1 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation 47,958,122 55,431,919 ere 

Net current assets J. oi vase ve 3,729,856 88,445,581 The 

CH) CECE RS os Sie ws He 12,446,090 15,645,028 ne 

Ca ees Sa oa tate wae 28.523.874 50,960.747 if 

Revenue reserves. ....2..-.0600. 43,001,085 68,564,138 uct 
Ordinary capital ......6...60%% 20,137,500 20,137,500 u 


Iranian can live even without Persia; on the other hand, 
1950 must have been a year of most impressive Persian eatt- 
ings which conceivably would put into the shade the writtea 
down book values of the Persian undertakings—in 
words, such a split would be of nowhelp at al! in negotiations 
for compensation. 

The chairman’s statement about this year’s events & 
referred to elsewhere in this issue. It is for shareholders 
to judge whether the case he makes is in every respet 
unassailable ; without question it has many strong poilts 
The account of the company’s discussions on royalty py 
ments with the Persian authorities reads more convincingly 
in the company’s favour than the partial reports that emerged 
earlier this year. Persia, by refusing, has lost {50 million if 
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‘try and profit sharing this year. Anglo-Iranian, having 
forced out of Persia, is now faced with the additional 
se of purchases of oil and world-wide readjustment of 
veker movements and refinery operations.” The current 
; : must be looking very different from the earnings 
- 1050 f the first part of this year. To ‘Maintain the 

‘dend at 30 per cent (on the basis of which the ordinary 
cock at 1125. 6d. yields £5 6s..8d. per cent) is an act of 

Fetic 1onsense. 

ond * * 


Finance at Nato 


Although the Rome meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council was made chiefly memorable by the dramatic and 
ntervention of General Eisenhower and was in 
the main devoted to questions of military planning, the 
economic aspects of defence were not neglected. The mere 
‘at that Mr. John Snyder, Secretary to the United States 
Treasury, had chosem to attend was sufficient to make 
the Rome meeting a significant financial occasion. If 
niv because he was there, the Chancellors and Finance 
' the European members of Nato could hardly 
say away. But apart from the presence of the US Secretary 

the Treasury, there were many economic items on the 
ecenda to attract the financial authorities of other Nato 
countries. The most important of these items was the 
presentation of the interim progress report of the Temporary 
Council Committee (TCC) which had been set up after the 
Ottawa meeting to study the requiremeats and resources of 
the North Aantic countries and the means of filling the gap 
between them. The elaboration of this report had been 
delegated to an Executive Bureau—the Three Wise Men— 
two of whom, Mr Averell Harriman and Sir Edwin Plowden, 
were at hand in Rome to present their findings to the Council. 
These findings can so far be no more than incomplete and 
provisional, since many of the items of the defence plan, 
cuch as the composition and strength of the European army, 
ill appear in the accounts as entirely notional items. The 
report was, therefore, little more than an explanation of 
ethods of procedure, though it was tinged with the unmis- 
akable indication that all the European members of Nato 
found their economies fully stretched and would be unable, 
ithout substantial external help, to satisfy the military 


wort 


ities’ demands for a further stepping up of the plan. 


) many eminent financial authorties are gathered 
together it is not usually at the formal: meetings that the 

ally important work is done. Rome proved no exception 
this rule. Of the private discussions, none can have been 
re important than that between the Chancellor of the 
chequer and Mr Snyder. The issue ef immediate dollar 
i ad Irom the United States was undoubtedly broached on 
: xcasion. The allocation authorised by the United 
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ates Congress for foreign military and civilian aid in the 
current Hnancial year totals $7,300 million, of which $1,023 
milion is for civilian aid. Im addition, Congress has 


wrised a transfer of not more than 10 per cent of the 
‘lary aid to the category of civilian aid. There is therefore 
* ‘uostanuial tund—which must serve European and other 

‘s—out of which immediate assistance can be made avail- 
“ at the discretion of the Mutual Security Agency at the 
‘ot which President Truman has appointed Mr Averell 
ee an. Britain and France are the main, though by no 
ais he only, claimants for assistance from this source 


——4 


“a 1s probable that the Rome talks will have brought 
~~, Prospects of such aid into clearer focus. It is also 


‘ the American representatives will have taken 
t Ort initv 


". Pportunity to state their hopes, if not their demands, for 


tic *suon on the part of ‘the beneficiaries ; and in 
a Fi. “ct the first item on the list would @ithout any doubt 
te sone Out firm suggestion that Britain should help 
— petal al 


'd the rest of Europe by producing more coal. 
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The discussions on Anglo-American financial relations 
can hardly have excluded the imminent first payment on the 
1946 United States loan to Britain and the relevant question 
oi the waiver clause. A decision on this matter must be 
taken and announced in the very near future and it is 
probable that the matter will have been among the first items 
on the Cabinet’s agenda following the Chancellor’s return 
irom Rome. The indications in Rome were that the United 
States expected and Britain was prepared to make 
payment in full. Any alteration of the conditions of repay- 
ment—other than the invocation of the waiver clause—would 
require Congressional sanctions. This would be undesirable 
on many counts. Either payment should be made in full or 
the waiver invoked in conformity with the letter of the agree- 
ment. In the present state of Anglo-American relations and 
in view of the political atmosphere in the United States at 
this distance from Presidential elections, there seems to be 


little doubt that the choice should fall on the first of these 
alternatives. 


Incentive Payments in Building 


A survey carried out by the Ministry of Works shows that 
by June this year 41 per cent of the 347,319 men employed 
on the larger building sites were working under some form 
of incentive scheme. The survey covered 31,564 building 











NUFFIELD and AUSTIN 


For some time past the Boards of Morris Motors, Limited, and The Austin 
Motor Company, Limited, have had under consideration the desirability of amai- 
gamating the two Companies. in the result they have arrived at the conelusion 
that unified control would not only lead to more efficient and economie production 
but would also further the Export drive, and be particularly beneficial to manu- 
facturing and assembly abroad. They have formed the opinion, therefore, that 
amalgamation would be both in the National interest and to the advantage of the 
Share holders of both Companies. Accordingly they propose a werger of interests 
on the following basis :-— 

A Holding Company willbe formed with an authorised capita! of £5,000,000, 
divided into 20,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 58. each. 


The first Direetors of this Company will be :-— 


THE VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, G.B.E., F.R.S., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Chairman). 

L. P. LORD (Deputy Chairman and Managing Director). 

R. F. HANKS (Vice-Chairman, Morris Motors, Ltd.). 

G. W. HARRIMAN, C.B.E, 
(Deputy Managing Director, the Austin Motor Co., Ltd.). 


Subject to Treasury consent the Holding Company will make an offer to 
the Ordinary Stock and Share holders of the two Manufacturing Companies to 
exchange their existing 5s. Ordinary Stock Units and Shares for ap equivalent 
pumber of 5s. Ordinary Shares in the Holding Company. 


if this exchange is fully implemented the issued Share Capital of the Holaing 
Company will be as follows -— 

ISSUED TO MORRIS CRDINARY STOCK HOLDERS : 

Stock Units at present in issue ie -«. 10,600,000 

Equivalent number of Shares in Holding Company 


10,600,000 
ISSUED TO AUSTIN ORDINARY SHARE HOLDERS: 
Shares at present in issue “a pis j 7,071,500 
Shares to be issued (as foreshadowed in Annuai Report) 883,937 
7,955,437 
Equivalent number co? Shares in Holding Company 7,955,437 
TOTAL "18,555,437 


In order to safeguard the rights attaching to the existing Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary Stock and Shares of the Manufacturing Companies, the Holding 
Company will guarantee those rights both as regards Capital and Income. 


Stock and Share holders of the two Manufacturing Companies will receive a 
detailed communication and an offer to exchange their Stock or Shares as soon 
as all the necessary formalities have been completed, 

These proposals are conditional on not less than 90 per cent. of the Ordinary 
Stock and Share holders of each Manufacturing Company accepting the offer of 
exchange and subject to The Stock Exchange, London, granting permission to 
deal and a quotation to the Holding Company’s Shares. 

The Directors of the Manufacturing Companies consider that the basis of 
exchange is fair and equitable as betwcea the respective Stock and Share holders. 

(Signed) NUFFIELD, Chairman, Morris Motors, Limited. 

(Signed) L. P. LORD, Chairman, The Austin Motor Company, Limited. 
23rd Novemper, 1951. 
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sites ; 28 per ceng of these had such schemes. Some observers 
have found these figures disappointing. Had conditions 
surrounding the industry remained as they were up to 
eighteen months ago, this might have been fair comment on 
the well-known inertia of the building industry, but when 
allowance has been made for the changes in thost conditions, 
the figures are more encouraging. 


The schemes were launched more than three years ago 
when the industry was under fire for the notoriously low 
rate of output of its workers. Very briefly, the contractor 
and the unions agree on a “ standard ”-rate at which work 
on a new site could be expected to be completed, and on its 
cost. Any saving that comes from completing the job at less 
time and cost is divided between the management and the 
workers. Although the Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, which sponsored the scheme, has done what it can 
in the form of booklets and tables to simplify it, the working 
out of this standard rate remains a fairly complicated calcula- 
tion in which a single error may prejudice both management 
and workers against a second trial. 


Where the schemes have been introduced, usually by the 
bigger contractors, they have without exception increased the 
wages of the men on the site. But the success of the scheme 
rests on more than the accuracy of the original plans 
and schedules of the work. An interruption in the supply of 
materials cam upset the entire project, and the uneven flow of 
materials in the past months has been making these schemes 
increasingly difficult to implement. 


* * * 


The Flow of Materials 


. Prospects of an improvement in future supplies of 
building materials are not particularly promising. The 
brickyards appear reasonably confident of being able to 
increase output, provided extra: labour can be recruited 
abroad. Many companies now employ a motley labour force 
speaking as many as nine different languages, and there seems 
to be little difficulty in bringing in more foreigners, though it 
is less easy to keep them for long on some of the more remote 
country sites. Fortunately for the industry, the British brick 
workers have not raised any objections to. this foreign in- 
vasion. Brick production, which is now running at a monthly 
rate of well above §00 million, is probably large enough to 
keep pace with current consumption, but stocks, which have 
rarely exceeded 200 million in the past year and which were 
by September down to 145 million, are too low to prevent 
constant hold-ups in deliveries to individual sites. 


The increase in building and repair of airfield runways, 
and to a lesser extent of atomic energy projects, is making 
inroads on supplies of cement, but any increase in home 
demand can largely be met by increasing imports from the 
continent. Difficulties in cement deliveries are more likely 
to arise from the shortage of bags in the industry ; the cement 
can be delivered in bulk to the site, but contractors do find 
some difficulty in storing it in this condition. Shortage of 
paper has also checked any increase in the output of plaster- 
board, which has .replaced the old lath-and-plaster construc- 
tion in most building designs. The producers are now 
delivering orders placed last February, and stocks are only 
a little above 700,000 square yards compared with well above 
1,000,000 square yards throughout most of 1950. While 
the shortage of structural steel will affect buildings to be 
started in the future rather than work now in hand on the site, 
it does, together with the increased difficulty in obtaining 
rapid delivery of accessories, make it increasingly difficult 
to carry out work on site to schedule. Most of the builders’ 
difficulties, in fact, stem from lack of adequate stocks from 
which to meet orders, rather than from a physical shortage 
of the materials themselves. The present temporary ban on 
the start of new building may give the material industries 
a breathing space in which to add to these low stocks. , 
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Premiuin Gold Sales Policy 
More gold producing countries have 1», 


. age ounced the 
policy they propose to pursue in interpretiny the freedom 
given to them by the International Monetary Fund jp ‘4. 
matter of free market sales of gold. The Aust: lian Indust : 
is to be allowed to sell the whole of its output on che preming 
market provided the sales ape made against United Stay. 
dollars. As the Australian production is running at the a 


of about 850,000 ounces a year, the decision wi!! not prove ; 
new major factor in the free markets. There may, however 
be an important indirect effect by reason of the fay 
that many other producing countries have set an arbitrary 
limit of 40 per cent of their production to th 


the amount to} 
sold in the free markets. The Australian itiige “a 
weaken the restraint hitherto shown by others in this matte; 
South Africa is for the present limiting its sales to aboy 
40 per cent of production. There is no rigidity about this 
figure. This was made clear in the official statement igsyeq 
by the South African Treasury following the [MF announce. 
ment on gold transactions at a premium. This statemen. 
after pointing out that the free market in go'd must be infly. 
enced by the actions of the producing countries, adds: 
“ While the Union Government will naturally watch this 
market closely, and take its decisions from time to time in the 
light of developments, it desires to state that it does not 
intend to use its release by the Fund from its self-imposed 
restrictions in such a way as to embarrass the market. It 
has recently sold as much as 40 per cent of its current gold 
production in the industrial market. This percentage wa 
its own choosing and it will not hesitate to reduce it if 
circumstances necessitate such action. On the other hand 
the Union Government appreciates the fact that the new 
market will continue to be in a highly fluid state and it 
reserves to itself complete freedom of action to judge its 
course as circumstances may dictate from time to time.” 
The behaviour of the free market suggests that caution 
and care will have to be exercised if serious damage is not 
to be done. The price during the past week showed a slightly 
declining tendency, falling to $384-} though subsequently 


recovering to $38%-%. The turnover in the market remains 
considerable ; there is persistent absorption o! gold, particu 
larly in France. If, however, the French financial situauon 
can be stabilised—there are some hopes of this, given the 
promise of American help—and if the position in the Fa 
East quietens down with the Korean cease-fire, the free gold 
market may have to undergo the first real test of its power 
to absorb the added supplies of new gold made available 


under the new Monetary Fund ordinance. 


* * * 















New Rise in Freights 


The Chamber of Shipping index of tramp freight rales 
for October records an advance of 23.9 points to 190.4, which 
is only 13.4 points below the peak reached in May. a 
index is made up from fixtures recorded during the mont 
whatever the date of the voyage, and takes no account of ps 
charter fixtures, which have been numerous curing = 
weeks ; and only fixtures in sterling are brought 1, a 
the index is largely affected by the progress of the ee 
import programme. A major factor in October was the a 
minute attempt of the-Ministry of Food to {fulfil its “— 
programme of grain imports, Im order to cicar as muc ‘ 
possible out of the St. Lawrence area before the Coy 
navigation, the Ministry had to concede an advance 
22s. 6d. to 26s. 3d. per quarter, partly owing hes 
competitién from German sg eo The ag green 
in the Black Sea grain trade, er. Here the chars 
pos Regea to secure lower ere by Heeping ou nett 
market, t eventually ; to pay 112s. Od. , 5 
compared with 92s. foyicbeer’ before. This 1s = ‘ 
effect of har ore and ie rates [ron on 
Africa and the Mediterranean, but with Black Sca 5° 
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‘Don’t stop now, 
those letters are urgent! 


_. [ll dictate this on an Emidicta!’ 


With the “Emidicta” Dictation 
Machine you can dictate immediately—you are no 
jonger dependent upon the availability of a Secretary 
ta Shorthand-Typist. And of course, as your Secre- 
lary need not spend hours taking down shorthand, you 
get correspondence back more promptly, and she gets 
more time to be an efficient Secretary. In fact the 


‘Emidicta” makes office life easier and more productive 
pil round. 
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The EMIDICTA Dictation 
machine is made by E.M.I., (His 
Master's Voice, Marconiphone, Colum- 
bia, etc.) masters of the art of re- 
cording and sound reproduction 


* 


Emidicta 


LECTRONIC DICTATION MACHINE 


Write for Free Brochure giving full details 
0) ihe unique advantages of the EMIDICTA; 
‘ or let us arrange an office demonstration. 


‘M.l, SALES & SERVICE LTD 


: (Emidicta Division, Dept. 28 ) 
4 63/367 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone Mayfair 8597, Grosvenor 7127/8 
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Timber is ready! 


As a result of the reversion to private enterprise 
of the purchase of our hardwood and part of our 
softwood and plywood supplies, timber stocks 
in this country are now higher than at any time 
since 1938. Timber is ready for any emergency— 


for housing, for defence and for dozens of other 


—and nothing so readily available! 






vital national needs. There’s nothing like wood 
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ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
21 COLLEGE HILL + LONDON: EC4°* and branches throughout the country 
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But now they use 
mighty machines 
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In the 200 years that have followed Axel Cronstedt’s 
discovery of nickel in 1751, mining technique has pro- 
gressed beyond the wildest dreams of his day. Under- 
ground development in the nickel mines now exceeds a total 
of 283 miles, and reaches well over a mile below the surface. 
Active development of new areas goes on all the time. New 
shafts are sunk, new and powerful hoisting equipment con- 


structed, every mechanical aid called in to bring more nickel 


out of its rock-bound storehouse in the depths of the earth. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


- CURZON ST - 
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LEAD LASTS 


LEAD SHEET AND Pipe 


CAN BE DELIVERED 
IMMEDIATELY 


FOR ALL BUILDING woRK 


LEAD INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, EAGLE HOUSE, JERMYN ST LONDON, Si 


The Technical Information Bureau of the Lea 
Industries Development Council exists 
assistance on problems relating to the use o! lead sheet 
and pipe in building work. Details of its application 
are given in a series of information sheets. These 
sheets are available to architects, surveyors, builders, 
plumbers and other technicians interested upon 
application to the Council. “ Students ” applications 
should be endorsed by an instructor or master of a 
technical school. 


> te 


LEAD TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 90 BURY STREET, 
SLOAN} 0474 





LONDON, S.W.1 TEI 
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provided for, these are becoming easier. There are signs, in 


fact, that charterers aS @ whole have learned from their 
errors last winter and are covering their requirements well 
shead. So it is reasonable to suppose that the normal winter 
ceqsonal rise in freight rates has now been for the most part 
anticipated 


An important factor in the rise in freight rates, in compari- 
‘the general level of rates last year, is the continually 


son with th d 

‘creasing cost Of operating ships. Apart from the 
deteriorating rate of turnround being experienced by ships 
in ports—and United Kingdom ports are now among the 


worst examples—voyage costs have been creeping ‘up without 
respite. recent months, for example, fuel prices have 
been rising. In European ports, the cost of bunker oil has 
vanced [rom 162s, 6d. to 176s, a tom in recent months, 
and that of diesel oil from 229s. 6d. to 243s. In the Eastern 
hemisphere, oil bumkers have increased in price over last 
year by as much as 30 per cent. Shipowners have now 
been notified that coal bunkers in the United Kingdom will 
be increased by an average of {£1 a ton on December 17th. 
Crews’ wages, too, are advancing. The Americans have had 
ito concede further increases recently, and British shipowners 
are now negotiating with seafarers about another rise. These 
elements must be taken into consideration in assessing the 
trend of freight rates, particularly when comparing them with 
freights in 1948, on which the Chamber of Shipping index 


is based. 


— 






























* * * 


New Tariff for the IMF 


The International Monetary Fund has recently made 
important changes in the charges made for providing assist- 
mace to its members. The flat service charge of ? per cent 
s being cut back to 4 per cent. The period during which 
ere is no charge for continuous use of the Fund’s resources 
s extended from three to six months provided the Fund’s 
holdings of a member’s currency do not exceed a member’s 
quota by more than 2§ per cent. The charge for the second 
ix months is, however, raised to an annual rate of 1 per 
ent instead of } per cent, and thereafter this is increased 
by } per cent per annum every six months instead of yearly. 
Inder the previous arrangement, when the rate charged to a 
member has reached 4 per cent the Fund and the member 
ncerned are required to consult on means to reduce the 
und’s holdings of that member’s currency. This point of 
bompulsory consultation will now be reached when the rate 
§ 3) per cent. Previously, when the rate charged to a 
hember reaches § per cent the Fund is free to fix any charge 
deems appropriate. Under the new schedule this point 
rill be reached when the rate rises to 4 per cent. The inten- 
lon of these amendments to the schedule -of charges is to 
mcourage members to make justified use of the Fund’s 
ilies, ic., to meet short-term deficits in their balances of 
ayments, but to discourage the misuse of these facilities by 
cating them as long-term loans. It now only remains for 
nt Fund to open the shutters that clattered down on busi- 
‘s with European countries when the Marshall Plan got 


to its stride. 


* * * 


rniture and Purchase Tax 


vm mong the organisations submitting evidence to the 
“amen that is examining the effects of purchase tax on 
se kre operating under utility schemes, the British Furni- 
re anufacturers” Federation advocates no change in the 
* fa reguiations. In this it-is taking an unusual position. 
_.niture industry intends to “ for the 
gre of the utility scheme and purchase tax,” but it does 
feta, OC Present time is opportune to give fair con- 
‘en to any major alterations in the present general 


en 2-41 7 Peete fee eS ee ~ 
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System of the utility furniture scheme or the payment of 
purchase tax in relation to British furniture.” This submis- 
sion 1s in distinct contrast to the view of other consumer 
industries, which hold. that the operation of the utility 
schemes, with their artificial division of production into tax- 
free and taxed goods, is doing these industries considerable 
harm at home and abroad. 


The furniture industry has no export trade to speak of, 
so it can hardly feel adverse effects of purchase tax on 
exports. Its output is largely of utility standard, and shows 
the effect of the utility regulations on design and enterprise 


‘even more noticeably than is to be seen in other industries. It 


works under regulations that lay down in considerable detail 
the methods by which a utility article must be made, the 
number of screws in a wardrobe and the type of springs in 
a chair. The regulations also describe the article itself. It 
is possible to make a utility book-case, but no china cabinet 
Can escape purchase tax. A new design can be included in 
the utility specifications, and such applications are often 
successful ; but the general effect of the scheme is to restrict 
development to changes in superficial styling that can 
sometimes lead to notable improvements in design, but 
usually fall far short of freedom to experiment with new 
ideas. The popularity of some imported furniture suggests 
9 much ground the British industry has already lost in 
this way. 


The industry’s appeal against any change is not entirely 
due to a refusal to face the facts. There is undoubtedly 
over-production of furniture. In the second quarter of the 
year the index of wooden furniture production (average 
1946 = 100) reached 219 compared with 160 in the same 
quarter of 1950. But furniture sales have fallen considerably, 
the retail sales index (1947 = 100) having dropped from 
155 in September, 1950, to 129 in September this year. The 
industry fears that a change im the utility schemes would 
mean the introduction of a general sales tax; since most 
furniture is tax-free, this would mean a new tax on all furni- 
ture in return for freedom-in design. This freedom is itself 
not valued so highly as it is elsewhere because the industry 
has found in the regulations governing methods of produc- 
tion, a powerful weapon with which to prevent the debase- 
ment of quality that was an ugly feature of the prewar 
furniture trade, But there are other ways of setting a 
standard of quality; the Furniture Development Council’s 
performance tests are one possibility, and it is not easy to see 
why the descriptions of the furniture (as distinct from its 
method of construction) should be regulated any longer. 
The utility schemes do certainly give the smaller and usually 
less efficient manufacturer a good deal of protection from the 
competition of the few big and efficient units in the industry. 
Their continuance on this ground alone would be deplorable. 


Dock Doldrums 


On condition that their piece-work rates are investigated, 
corn porters at the Royal Victoria Docks in Silvertown have 
agreed to work a new floating grain elevator that works more 
than twice as fast as other elevators in the dock. This speed 
—210 tons an hour compared with the other machines’ 100 
tons—seemed too fast to the dockers until last week, and the 
machine, which cost £150,000 to install, was idle for five 
weeks. This retreat from Luddism should contribute to the 
more effective operation of London Docks, but there remain 
many other hindrencer to the port’s efficiency. The dockers, 


admittedly, can claim that they haVe increased their daily 
output since before the war ; with some 27,000 men (in the 
more regular employment conferred by the dock labour 
scheme), more than double the volume of goods is being 
passed over the quays than with a pre-war figure of 54,000 - 
registered ” dockers and stevedores. But the handling 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE 195! 





ACCOUNTS 
The Profit for the vear to 30th Jume, 1951, after charging all expenses £ 
Was ines ont cpa dence pk ahen bepames Cet seen seco tawanseveas . 3,343,334 
Taxation pavable was estimated Ot ........ce.. cer eneseeee ee om 33,014 
{the Company's income consists mainly of dividends paid out of 
profits on which Northern Rhodesian Income Tax has already been 
maid) —-—— 
, 3,319,320 
Profits unappropriated at 30th Jume, 1950, were .......ccec cece en eevee 442,197 
Making a total available Of .........cecees re ser eeennnees .ess  3,752.537 
An Interim Dividend of 10% paid on 29th June, 1951 £ 
MEUM BO as cc ccuks wks ba apadd wees bwawees op echewhaes i 595,661 
Thé Directors recommend the payment of a Final Dividend 
45% Bhsorbing ©... 50c, noe ddtoczcscgnctecessaeenteese ; *2.680,474 
——-—-—-— 276.135 
Leaving profits unappropriated amounting to ..........«s-+5. £476,382 
itt eeerneteneaenle 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED—Year ended 30th June, 1951—-Capital—The 
holdings of Rhodesian Anglo American Limited were increased by the purchase 
eof a further £10 “A” Stock to £1,285,123 Ordinary Stock and £24,755 “A” 
Stock, representing 52.395°, of the total Ordinary and’‘‘A’’ Stock in issue. 

Accounts—The net profit for the year, after taxation, was £8,130.616 
(against £3,096,942), after appropriating to Preference Share Redemption Fund 
£637,500 (£7,500), General Reserve £2,500.000 (£1,400,000), and after _pay- 
ment of Preference Dividends £60,946 (£43,461) and dividend of 200% (120%) 
on the Ordinary and “A’’ Stock £5,000,004 (£1,650,002), £488,415 (£556,249) 
was carried forward 

Copper Production—Tota!l saleable output for the year was 74,179 Iong tons 
(against 80,540 long tons the previous year) of which 5,314 tons (15,676) were 
in the form of Blister Copper and 68,865 toms (64,864) in the form of Electro- 
lytic Copper. Electrolytic refining operations were restricted during the year 
by coal shortages and the stock of copper awaiting refining increased consider- 
ably; this increase was offset to a large extent by a reduction in stocks of 
Blister Copper, and sales for the year show an increase at 81,296 long tons 
against 76,667 long toms the previous year. The Smelter also treated concen- 
trates from Nehanga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited with a resultant ‘produc- 
tion of 39.894 long tons Blister and Anode Copper, compared with 39,588 long 
tons the previous year. o 

Cobait Production—1,978 short tons of cobalt alloy containing 747 short 
tons of cobalt were produced during the year as against 1,954 short tons of 
alloy containing 739 short tons of cobalt during the preceding year. 

_ Good progress is being achieved in the construction of the Electrolytic Cobalt 
Refinery, and it is now anticipated that production of electrolytic cobalt metal 
will commence early in 1952. 

Copper Prices--At the beginning of the Company’s financial year the 
American f.a.s. Export price for Electrolytic Copper was quoted at 22.50 cents. 
in August, 1950, the price was increased to 24.50 cents and in May. 1951, to 
27.50 cents. The price receivable by the Company from the Ministry of 
Materials continues to be directly related te the American price and is based on 
the monthly average for delivery three-months ahead. 

Ceal Supplies—Coal deliveries the Copperbelt have again proved dis- 
appointing. So far from realising the expected additional tonnages over last 
year, the average of total monthly receipts has dropped from 40,706 to 38,800 


tons 





The Companies continued wood-burning on an extended scale. and they 
also took delivery of over 76,000 tons of a not normally saleable product of the 
Colliery washing plants in order to maintain copper production at the highest 
possible level 
NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED—Year ended 3ist March, 
1951-—-Capitai—The Company's holding remained unchanged at £1.490.581, repre- 








senting 21.294°% of the Stock in issue. Rhokana’s holding of Nrhanga Stock 
has been increased to £2,355,000, and now represents 33.643% of the Stock 
issue. The Company’s interest, direct and indirect, in the Nchamga capital 
now 38.92f 
Accounts -The for the year. after taxation, was £3.300,277 
azainmst £884.73¢ ¢ ringing in unappropriated profit ? wus year 
£129 > (£1,214,503) ypropriating to General Reserve S 1,200,000) 
and paym ent of 373% (20%) £2,625,000 (£770,000 £ 104.616 











129,239) was carrie C 

Copper Production—Production of Blister and Anode Copper during the year 
» Sist March, 1951, was 5 2 long tons against 38,761 long tons the. previous 
ear With the progressive commissioning of plant extensions it is expected 
that, subject to” adequate fuel supplies being available, production will shortly 
be at a rate in excess of 64.000 long tons per annum and work has begun on 
further extensions designed to raise production to 108.000 long tons per annum 
RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED—Capital—Issued Ordinary Capital 
remained unchanged, but Preference Capital in issue was reduced to £1,278,829 
by the purchase for cancellation of £21,180 Redeemable Preference Stock 

Rhodesian Anglo American Limited has no direct holding in the Refinery 
Company though it controls the latter indirectly through Rhokana and Nchanga. 
Its indirect interest amounts to 45.658% of the Ordinary Stock 

Accounts—-The net profit, after taxation, for the year amounted to £82.776 
(against £85,268). After appropriating £25,300 to the Preference Share Redemp- 
tion Fund and paying Preference Dividends amounting to £47.279, profits 
of £40,288 were carried forward, against £30,09F brought forward. 

Production— Electrolytic Copper production for the year was 96,371 long 
tons against 64,864 long tons. 

Extensions—The extension to the Tank House and the provision of the 
ancillary furnace equipment were completed, but oWing to the severe shortage 





of coal it has not yet been possible to make full use of the increased plant .- 


capacity. 

At the end of June, 1951, preliminary site work had commenced in connec- 
tion with the installation of vertical casting equipment, which it is expected will 
be brought into commission during the second half of 1952 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED—The Company's direct holding of 
152.335 shares. and its indirect interest through Rhokana’s holding of 1.399.900 
shares, remained unchanged. In July, 1951, Mufulira capitalised certain of 
its reserves, and issued as fully paid a further two shares for each three 
shares already held. 

Fc the year the Company received the following dividends from 
Mufulira:— 

Final Dividend for year to 30th June, 1950. of 5s. per share 
First Interim Dividend for the year to 30th June, 1951,-of 5s. per share. 

In July. 1951, Mufulira formed a wholly owned subsidiary company, 
Chibuluma Mines Limited, with an initial capital of £500,000, to purchase and 
develop its copper and cobalt deposit at Chibuluma, in the Nkana South Limb 
Special Grant area west of Kitwe. Arrangements have been made for finance 
by way of E.C.A. loan up to £3,000,000, and it is hoped that production will 
begin in 1956 and reach an eventual rate of 16,000 long tons of copper and 
500,000 Ib. of cobalt per, anngm. Estimated ore reserves at Chibuluma are 
7.300.000 short tons. averaging 5.23% Copper and 0.25% Cobalt 
THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED-—The 
Company's holding remains at £228,171 Stock 

The latest accounts available—those for the year to 3ist December, 1959— 
show a profit, after taxation, of £1,901,306 (against £1.031.925 for 1949), out 
of which a dividend of 45% free of tax was pid (against 40% less tax, for 1949), 


COPIES OF THE FULL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS OF THE COMPANY 
4ND OF THE OPERATING SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ARE AVAILABLE 
UPON APPLACATION TO ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF |. SOUTH 
AFRICA, LTD., 11, CLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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equipment at the docks remains inadequate ; and jn g num! 

of cases its replacement by more efficient ney equip ¢ 
has been delayed by the attitude of the men 7 


Other weaknesses in the port’s operation are at pres 
concentrated upon the lighters used to discharge lee ba 
portion of incoming ships. There are now a thousand Ae: 
lighters than before the war, which causes diversion of oa 
to the quays, and increases congestion ther During 
week all the port’s 4,500 lightermen, this time With the hil 
backing of their trade union, have been refusing to wor 
overtime ; and though they continue to work full out dur 
their normal working hours they are not varying those howe 
to suit the tides. Some of the men who refused t wal 
overtime earlier were returned by port employers to the Dock 
Labour Board, who suspended a number of them : a tribunal 
last week dismissed appeals against some of these SUSPensions 
This week’s instructions by the union concern the dismisg! 
of the first of these appeals ; the union is arguing tha Over: 
time is voluntary and that the National Dock Labour Bond 
has no right to penalise men who refuse to work it. 


* * * 


The New Fighters 


The de Havilland and Gloster aircraft companies have 
now both released preliminary details about the multi-purpox 
fighters designed by the two Companies. When prototyy 
aircraft are developed to meet a special service requirement, 
the Ministry of Supply usually takes the precaution of placing 
development contracts for that aircraft with more than on 
company. The designers are given an idea of the performance 
required and are then free to put forward their own 
interpretation of the machine best able to meet thos 
requirements. Although there are marked differences in the 
appearance of these two new fighters, the de Havilland 110 
that made its first flight at the end of September, and th 
Gloster GA5 that flew for the firgt time last Monday, its 
reasonable to assume that they are in fact products of thi 
policy. 

The prime purpose of this new generation of all weather 
fighters is understood to be defence against atom bombers. 
These are envisaged as single aircraft flying at great heights, 


cepting such bombers needs above all great climbing powtt. 
Both fighters have twin engines; the de Havilland, tw 
Rolls-Royce Avons and the Gloster, two Armstrong-Siddeley 
Sapphires, The engines are about of equal power; lour worl 
records for rate of climb were recently set by an experiment 
aircraft with Sapphire engines. The aircraft will also need 
radar equipment which, with other navigation aids, will direst 
the fighter straight on to its target. This weight of equipment 
the extra air-crew needed to operate it and the need ® 
pressurise the cabin, mean that fighters of this class are large 
heavier and considerably more complicated than the single 
seat interceptor fighters now in production. At the samt 
time, they have to operate at much greater speeds. 


The Gloster designers have attempted to mect this new an 
exacting specification by going over completely to the delta 
design that has considerable advantages at high speeds bi 
also its own peculiar drawbacks. The de Havilland desig 
have swept back the wings of the rro at a sharp angle a 
the aircraft is just short of the delta. But they (and 
Gloster designers) have also retained the conventional he 
plane, which in all postwar de,Havilland fighters has. je 
mounted on a twin boom to avoid the complications " 
duced into design by the jet-pipe of engines moun vig 
the fuselage. The Gloster engines are carricc 10 Me 
A protracted programme of test flying will be neede ho 
the services decide which approach is the more suv 
It is most unlikely that either will be reacy ' oa 
service during the period of the present fa” 
programme. 
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0 Quotas for Jute 


A substantial increase in the jute crop is predicted for 
he current season. The provisional estimate for the com- 
‘ned crop of India and Pakistan puts the total at 104 million 
jes, compared with 74 million bales in 1950-51. But in spite 

this increase Of nearly 50 per cent, jute is still £45 a 
on dearer than last year. Prices fell quite sharply between 
‘zy and September, from £230 a ton to £146, but since 
on the market has been noticeably firmer: this week the 
ice was around £156 a ton, This firmness is a little 
rprising, for the United States has not been buying any- 
hing like the quantities it did last year.. The high price of 
we has encouraged the use’ of cotton and _ substitute 
terials ; it has also fostered experiments in bulk handling 

cargoes. The décline in American demand, in fact, has 
rced the Indian Government to suspend its export quotas 
jute goods sold to soft-currency countries. 


Exports to the United States, Canada and other dollar 
markets have always been uncontrolled, and the quota 
stem, which applied only to other countries, was introduced 
» encourage this trade. It made certain that adequate 
ppplies were available to those countries that could afford 
nay in dollars. The quotas are in the first instance sus- 
-aded only until the end of this year. The Indian jute 
uills, which have been working only a 42}-hour week, are 
» go on to a 48-hour week next month, presumably to enable 
hem to absorb the larger supply of raw jute that will become 
gilable. It is therefore possible that if American demand 
es not recover in the mew year, suspension of the quotas 
my be continued. In that case the Indian Government may 
ave to reduce its exorbitant export duties on jute goods in 
rdet to encourage a larger export trade. Already, in the 
rst ten months of this year, Britain has imported 82,000 tons 
{ jute goods compared with only 44,000 tons in the same 
riod of 1950. Its imports have been almost at the same 
ie as in 1949, and only slightly smaller than the record total 
1948. 

This move may be a welcome development for British and 
uropean users, but it augurs ill for the dollar-earnings of 
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the sterling area. Jute manufactures were one of the prin- 
cipal dollar earners, but their earnings have been declining. 
In 1948 they totalled $170 million ; they fell in the following 
year to $144 million, and in 1950 to $121 million. This 
decline was due to the reduced output of the Indian mills 
after they became unable to obtain their raw material from 
Pakistan. The United States imports jute goods rather than 
raw jute as its own jute manufacturing industry is small, and 
the trade agreement between India and Pakistan signed six 
months ago raised hopes that jute would once more become 
an important dollar-earner. But for the time being, at any 
rate, the American demand seems to have disappeared. 


Shorter Notes 


The National Coal Board has offered wage increases 
totalling some £26 million a year—on current output, the 
equivalent of about 2s. 6d. a ton—to the National Union of 
Mineworkers, and the union, whose original demands would 
have cost about £35 million a year, is recommending their 
acceptance to its branches. The union has also agreed to 
a further postponement of the second week’s paid holiday 
that the miners were promised some years ago—on condition 
that the miners receive an extra week’s pay in exchange for 
it. The NCB and the NUM have also agreed to form a 
“working party” to study the equalisation of piece-work 
earnings in different areas—which may contribute to the 
improved price structure to which both sides of the coal 
industry pay frequent lip service. The effect on coal prices, 
however, may be enlarged by the impending rise m rail 
freights: prices would be unlikely to rise by less than 3s. 4d. 
a ton. 

a 


By cutting the tax-free bonus from § to 2} per cent, 
Bass Ratcliff and Gretton has reduced its dividend on ordi- 
nary capital for the year to September 30th from 25 to 224 
per cent, tax free. The group’s trading profits have appar- 
ently increased, but owing to the much heavier taxation 
provision of £929,568 (against £642,333 last year) group 
net profits have fallen from £825,035 to £737,594. 


Company Notes 


ind Cocpe and Allsopp.—In common already absorbed by the rising costs. On a 


uh the majority of breweries, Ind Coope 


strict calculation of earnings, excluding re- trading profits, which have 


led to any substantial advance in group 
risen from 


bd Allsopp has had to face a fall im the sales 
its draught beers other than the better 
balities ; this, however, has largely been off- 
i by increased sales of bottled beers. As 
result the fall in group trading profits. has 
n only slight from- £2,621,915 -to 
P580.916. The previous year’s profits in- 
ed 15 months’ trading by Parker's 
brslem, 14 months’ trading by Lonsdale and 
ishead and the trading profit of Taylors, 
Brobi, which is excluded in the latest year 
the company is no longer a subsidiary ; if 

Years to Aug. 31, 

a 1950 1951 





£ £ 
ee ee 2,621,915 2,580,916 
: 2,719,079 2,901,236 





+ See 465,501 407,133 
meget eee ee teh 764,742. 941,667 
~ carn ordinary stock 631,715 618,990 
pedmary di -sseee 497,879 479,927 
inary dividends (per cent) ©... 30 30 
— by subsidiaries .....5.4 57,749 76,751 
~~ Re 119,695 337,303 
eee catty forward... see 991 730 
. mance inalysis :— 

a phecsaes preciation ... 21,836,641 21,689,368 
Se ee eae. 6 sehen 2,716,718 2,851,486 
~RRII5 = 3,065,496 3,123,642 
mibbeieereeeere ry eee 1,759,001 2,011,478 


+ sida 10,603,423 10,937,794 
‘s.peeeaeel 3y047,152 3,047,152 
lock at 22s. Gd.xd. yields £6 18s, per cent. 
rforrakd re taken into account the actual 
d Cou oak Profits narrows still further. 
a cg pe, the chairman, suggests that 
ug _'n the price of beer does not 
sera eae 7 influenced adversely the 
the wt. ousumption, but he declares 
~~ Whole of the imereased price is 


serve appropriations for specific purposes, 
the maintained ordinary dividend of 30 per 
cent would not be covered by the freely dis- 
tributable earnings of the group. 

With the help of reserve appropriations 
and substantial E.P.T. refunds of the order 
of £275,000, the group’s cash resources, 
Government securities and tax reserve certi- 
ficates total £2,501,494, against £2,556,860. 
The chairman, however, points out that “ the 
present high rate of profits tax added to 
income tax is making it increasingly difficult 
for brewery companies to set aside moneys 
to enable them to maintain proper- 
ties in keeping with the social needs of the 
times.” The force of this argument is driven 
home when he adds that in order to pay {1 
net dividend and to put away another {1 for 
the rebuilding of properties the company has 
to earn a gross profit before tax of £5.08. 
The brewing industry faces a difficult future, 
and success will depend upon bottled beer 
production, further economies in manufac- 
turing and distribution and geographical dis- 
persion of interests. On these three counts 
Ind Coope scores quite well. 


—— 


* 


Crompton Parkinson.—Record output 
and sales by Crompton Parkinson in the year 
to June 30th are fairly described by the chair- 
man as a vindication of the company’s pro- 
gramme of development and expansion. 
Unfortunately, these achievements have not 


£1,799,620 to £1,837,431. The chairman 
explains that inflation and the rearmament 
programme have created material and labour 
shortages which have added “some unusual 
items to costs, with a consequential limita- 
tion of benefits.” In these circumstances, 
the dividend has been maintained at 11} per 
cent. 


Years to June 30, 
Consolidated earnings :— 1950 1951 


f rf 
PRS VE PRO ER OE M 1,799,620 1,837,431 
OBEY Se Ee 1,940,837 1,934,710 


Trading profit 
Total income 


DOIN yo 8k oc 6h sec bases 291,289 301,216 
pf GSE Pa tinh Neen cer 666,183 763,457 
Group earnings for ordinary stock . . 496,792 479,086 
Ordinary dividends............. 346,252 346,252 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 11} 11} 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 54,115 43,499 
Addéd.to carry forward......... 205,925 152,584 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 


2,427,860 2,468,870 


Net current assets.............. 4,331,493 4,595,120 
Ee Se ana SEN pen 4,523,907 5,147,199 
GMT. o Geter cd aba he dare Re whales 475,928 249,312 
ITN Ss vine cc étivcmesa eas 3,512,180 3,702,830 
Ordinary capital .............. 3,077,797 3,077,797 


5s. “ A” ordinary stock at 11s. yields £5 2s. per 
cent. 


Shortages of materials, coupled with rising 
prices and costs, has raised the book value 
of stocks and work in progress te a new peak 
of £5,147,199 (against £4,523,907), while 
debtors have reached £3,808,004, against 
£2,871,312. The chairman suggests that the 
pace of inflation in recent years, of which 
these figures bear some reflection, “ has made 
it impossible fot a business to be maintained 
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on its previously adequate capital augmented 
by such reserves as can be made out of 
profits when the tax gatherer has taken his 
part and the stockholders have received their 
modest recompense.” As with many other 
companies, the growth of business and the 
high replacement costs of assets has forced 
Crompton Parkinson to secure accommoda- 
tion from the banks and other short-term 
loans ; in the latest year the bank overdraft 
has grown from £217,387 to £648,345 and 
the secured fixed loan from £358,566 to 
£398,406. The issue of further permanent 
capital is contemplated. 

For this reason, the chairman’s comments 
on the future outlook are important. He 
points out that the present pressuré of 
demand for electrical equipment seems likely 
to continue for some years and that demand 
for the company’s products should be well 
maintained or even increased. Demand is 
already at a level that cannot be met because 
of the shortage of materials and manpower. 
How far the high level of demand will be 
reflected in ordinary dividends may depend 
in part upon the future supply of raw 
materials and labour and in part upon the 
company’s success in battling against rising 
costs, 


* 


Trinidad Leaseholds.—The volume of oil 
handled by the Trinidad Leaseholds group 
in the year ended June 30th last was greater 
than ever before. Operating costs, however, 
rose steadily and more oil was purchased at 
higher costs, but these factors were offset by 
an advance in selling prices and by the 
improvement in tanker earnings that followed 
the recovery in freight rates. The favourable 
outcome of these changes is reflected in the 
jump in group trading profits from £3,215,312 
to £5,983,401. The group’s operations in 
Trinidad showed a slight fall in the produc- 
tion of crude oil from 6,225,700 to 6,100,500 
barrels, but crude oil purchases rose from 
11,378,700 to 13,268,700 barrels. Crude oil 
refined by the company for its own account 
increased from 16,116,100 to 17,680,600 
barrels. Oil reserves were maintained despite 
the year’s withdrawals. Taxation has borne 
very heavily on profits, the total liability being 
£3,212,216, against £1,790,024, but the year’s 
distributable earnings provide more generous 
cover for the ordinary dividend, which has 
been raised from 14 to 16} per cent tax free 
—an increase clearly justified by the com- 
pany’s progress last year. 


Years to June 30, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— £ i 
Trading profit ........+.se0..-- 3,215,312 5,983,401 
Total income. ....... ..eeeee 35,675,787 6,169,143 
Depeche 55.6 hess | a ees 809,889 1,135,984 
ROROUOR. 6 sek 6 cee sks ..aeee+ 2,790,024 3,212,216 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 480,797 1,178,059 
Ortlinary dividends ....°....... 229,523 273,242 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 14+ 16%t 
Retained by subsidiaries ........ 216,266 401,225 
General reserve .............+4. 200,000 500,000 
Added to carry forward......... 10,610 96,238 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 2,967,848 4,276,502 


Net current assets.............. 4,449,129 4,742,916 
IR. catia iC cons cen ae 1,522,3%7 1,992,614 
OE Sis eas end c cea ks K's cane 3,538,032 4,064,266 
RR ae ere 6,218,619 7,905,300 
Ordinary capital............... 1,639,452 1,639,452 


t t Tax free. 
5s. ordinary stock at 31s. yields £5 12s; per cent, 


Refining of oil purchased from companies 
outside the group represents an important 
part of Trinidad Leaseholds’ activities and 
may be more prominent in future. The 
scheme for the modernisation of the Trinidad 
refinery “is progressing as well as can be 
expected under present conditions of slow 
delivery of materials.” The group. spent 
£2,444,638 (against £1,393,056) on capital 
account last year and much of the increase 
was for the modernisation programme. This 
expenditure is reflected in the increase in 
the written dewn value of the group’s fixed 
assets from £2,967,848 to £4,276,502. While 


the group’s liquid assets have risen from 
£4,152,781 to £4,631,342, the chairman draws 
attention to the substantial increases in 
current and future liabilities, particularly for 
taxation. He then adds that the completion 
of the extensive work upon the refinery, the 
development of the company’s Canadian and 
other interests,.and the building of more 
tankers will involve substantial commitments 
in the future. At the end of the financial 
year, outstanding contracts on capital account 
were estimated at £2,184,000 (against 
£1,326,000) for the group. Investment in 
new plant and equipment and in replacing 
working capital is not an easy task when, 
as the chairman points out, “the increasing 
weight of income and profits taxes severely 
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323,032 
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Ordinary dividends (per cen 

General reserve .........0.eese0 79,492 ‘as 
Added to carry forward ........ 164,132 395,037 

Balance sheet analysis :-— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation:.. 4,851,500 4,217,719 
Net current assets.............. 2,919,927 3,907,445 
St c ee re Se, a eC ee 5,248,888 5,073,078 
OOK 5 0s nai cRaS cna eoa haere 2,989,426 3,531,296 
Ieee POE ee Dp mA Bes 5,388,450 2,100,987 
Ordinary capital ...........5%. 1,465,000 5,127,500 


(a) After providing £250,000 (1950: nil) for contin- 
gencies. 


5s. ordinary stock at 8s. 6d.xd yields £7 1s. per cent. 


Rising prices and an expansion of turn- 
over from £32,338,742 to £46,930,034 are 
reflected in the rise in stocks and work in 
progress from £3,248,888 to £5,073 and 
in debtors from £1,118,268 to £1,993,392. At 
the same time the company’s liquid resources 
have been strengthened ; cash balances are 
up from £2,989,426 to £3,531,296 and 
£555,000 is now held in tax reserve certifi- 
cates. Like the rest of the motor industry 
Standard Motor has to face a period of 
material shortages and difficult overseas 
markets. Tractor output may not be so. 


seriously threatened by the steel shortage as 
the production of cars. 
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Statistical Summary 
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: CHANGE I 
. ANGES IN DEBT ( thousand) 
7 EXCHEQUSS RETURNS | REceEIPts PAYMENTS 
, ended November 24, 1951, | — bea — : re Posey. Bite ..++ 14,837 
' i fe Certs. . D Je Jonds.. 
. a) ordi evenue was 65,012,000 | Ways and Means ane Senda. = 
i + ordit xpenditure of £57, 790,000 | Advances . 17,930 | 3% Ter. Annuities 1,796 
f Ppneny ng funds £110,000. Thus, Other Debt :— 
7 € fund allocations of | aS Internal........ 40 
a 4,137, 00K cit accrued sinte April 1, | 19,574 ‘Ti, 944 | 
5 is $49,016,000 compare d with a surplus —— —_— 
. | (8,327,000 for the corresponding »period | 
z ATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Wavs & Means | Treas. ' 
Advance - De- a 
ioat- 
2 /<3 posit iat 
' Bk. of by DE 
Publix Ene Banks Debt 
Dept land -: 
+} 390-9 eh 564-0 | 6104-9 
291-2 325-0 | 6101-9 
326-7 290-0 | 6134-4 
306-9 290-0 | 6138-4 
S528 - 2 265-0 | 6201-6 
S54: 6 265-0 | 6224-4 | 
342-4 290-0 | 6228-7 
MT -6 250-0 | 6262-8 
356 «6 225-0 | 6292-7 
371-0 200-0 | 6136-5 | 
%2-8 175-0 | 6095-6 
40-0 175-0 | 6060-4 
$52-8 150-0 } 6066-0 
274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 
292-6 125-0 | 4989-3 
SURY BILLS 
million) 
t Average {Allotted 
| RP Rate at 
1! of Min. 
i\Allottedj Allotment Rate 
i 
260-0 10 3% 79 
260-0 10 3:% 77 
250-0 10 2-87 63 
260-0 10 2-95 66 
" 1250-0} 10 3-07 67 
— 240-0] 10 4-87 23 
260°0} 10 2-98 68 
250-0] 10 3-13 69 
260-0 10 2:64 58 
250-0 10 2-97 64 
230-0 10 2-91 63 
230-0 10 2-38 ad 
260-0 1? 2-% 70 
masa? 160-0 17 10-66 41 
23 1170-0 237-6 | 170-0 19 2-96 63 



















~ 6,696 868 
44,00@ 341,333 341,034] 3,968 4,290 
4256401635647 2046676] 48,040) 53,500 | 
“400964091 9767 86,2387 7 1 52,008 57,790 
11,271) 14,137 100 110 
1964 ( 198805 5b 2401847 52,108) 57,900 
‘be daageg 9,431] 106,600, 118,100). 3,300} 2,500 
$7 ~ sak 
: 4,900) 6,288 3,719 98 10 
Be ——f SHES Ros 
‘ { 5 1397 192100939 2523666155, 506 | 60,410 
a * ys 10n of the margin for Supplementary 
in gh in the Budget (£160 million). 
sit mes Exchequer balances by £5,780 to 
sue ethigtyes r operations for the week increased 
5 w ; ; y £1,629,765 to £26,365 million. 
43 SR, ‘ECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
+84 buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)... 1,500 
; 18 atl ai — ES (£ thousand) 
$58 t Office .. anent Debt Charge....... : 892 
47 r bon. raph ( (Money) Act 1950.... 550 
4 ; dort aie , LoS ese seas s Bae wee See 6 wee ° 4 
6 9 al Authas ct, 1949, $. ts Pe . 20 
51 seas R ins Acts, 1945, s. St eee 6,700 
ae bonis} By evelopment Act, 1948, s. 17(1) 
“eo may! CRC. oi Seh eect eespeceaes 750 
i” ra ial Provisions Act, 1946, s, 2(1) 
iS © Acta ne eer ae TNs ancien ah vans ,000 
‘nd 1947; Postwar Credits. .. 322 





"446. 1,586 | 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 28, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:- : | Govt. Debt. 
In Circulation 1363,697,828 | | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,719,702 

154, 


partment... 36,658,995 | Other Secs. 955 
Coin fother 

than gold) ‘ 2,52 243 

Amt. of id.—— — 


Issue .. . 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
“Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
fine)........ 356,823 








1400,356, 823 1400, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
é rf 
Capital ...,.. 14,553,000} Govt. Secs.... 329,492,853 
< Fe eee 3,416,400! Other Secs.:- 51,539,055 


Public Depsi:- 
Public Accts.* 
H.M. Treas. 

Special Acct. 


17,017,699} Discounts and 
16,382,751 Advances... 16,807,550 
Securities. .. $4,531,505 
634,948 | 
Other Deps.:~ 


384,049,622 


Bankers ‘ 294,680,459 | Notes. ....... 36,658,995 
Other Accts... 89,369,163 Coin......... 1,545,818 

419,036,721 419, 036 72 21 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and "Divide nd Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(¢ million) 
1950 1951 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
23 | er 28 
Issue Dept. :— 
Notes in circulation. ....  [1286-0)1558-7 1356-7/1363-7 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment ...... 6 aii opal 64-5 41-7) 43-7) 36-7 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 1335-91396 -8 1396-7 1396-7 
Other securities......... 0-H 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold and Coin...... 4-4 2-9 2°9 2:9 
Valued at s. per fine 8... 248/Q 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits :— f 
ublic Accounts........ 18-4 21-3, 14-3 16-4 
Treasury Special Account 266-4 0-6 0:6 0-6 
Bankers emtiaiee 305-0} 298-9 310-2 294-7 
ja ee a 82-2 84-7 85-5) 89-4 
yo SP APE pare wg 2 672-0] 404-5 410-6 401-1 
Securities :— 
Government. ..........: 550-5 335-3 338-3 329-5 
Discounts, ete........... 37: 18-0, 19-3) 16-8 
NE fo oe kin eee ened 35 27:2 25:9 34-5 
SOU oun eee te FO 380-5 383-5 380-8 
Banking dept. res......... 66 45:0; 45-1) 38-2 
° ° < ‘ 
*. Proportion” oi ecsc us tes 9: 10-6 10-9 9-5 








* Government debt is 


711,015,100, capital £14,553, 000° 
Fiduciary 


issue reduced from £1,425 million to £1,400 


million on August 21, 1951. 
‘““Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 




















were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of Prices (1927=100) 
£170 million were offered on November 30th. For the mee —s 
week ending December Ist the banks were not asked bg hy ig ee 
Se Cereals and meat’... a pr 
Other foods ........... 167-2 180-1 | 180-1 
NATIONAL SAVINGS WO Cais ga ct ca cotes 294-9 270-6 | 263-2 
(£ thousand) ee eee ee | 316-7 360-7 | 360-8 
= rom Miscellaneous .......... 181-4 197-3 195-1 
Totals 33 Weeks | Week $$, —__— 
ended ended Complete Index ........ 211-1 be cnictid 222-9 
: Nov. 17 _———_}f- ——' —— — 
Nov, 18,Nov. 17f cs} ’ el BE aa i a 290-5 309-2 2 206 § 
1950 1951] 2952 | Wa] : 
Savings Certihcates :— : coLD AND SILVER 
Receipts... «.+.---+++«+ 57,000 102,90 2,200 | The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
Repayments .....+-++++. 84,500 88,00 2,500 | was raised from 172s. 3d. to atm. Od. per fine ounce on 
re SC ae ~~ | September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
Pw aig A Teeteeereess Dr 27,500 14,900Dr 100 pte from 175s. Od to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
fence nds.— RRR eae TS QewecIee gue d » last k as follows :-— 
etaleth. <.=co hse. scsss' A eS BRI PE Bean oineect in nm Senet be haartrtas ndleeadnmmens 
Repayments .........++- 32,364 47,433 1,430 SILVER Gotb 
UM sy ssa eee Dr 21,364 Dr 9,93RDr EY PEM oss 5 
P = = et Savings v21,304Dr 998 ek 1951 London ‘New York! Bombay Bombay 
~~ Banks :— jper ounce/per ounce/per 100 tolas} per tola 
Receipts. ...... Se Saaers 412,318 436,600, 12,745 
Repayments ....++-.+++- 436,221) 499,330 12,191 d. & ;- aks. | Rs. a, 
}——+——- Nov. 22.. 77-0 Closed vailatkets _ “ 
i couvececcess Wr23,Q08Dr62,7 554 ) 77-0 88-00 
ae -—_—__—— ee 24 Markets Closed 4 A = " 
Total Net Savings......... 972,767, Drb7,7 34 ww 26-. 77-0 88 - 
Interest on certificates repaid | 18,590; 21,67 586 ee Se 77-0 $3.00 185 «(4 106 «66 
Interest accrued ........6.45 79,581) 79,94 2,459 ae 77-0 88-00 185 «(7 106 «12 
Change in total invested... . [— 11, 776 + + 2,207 
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on its previously adequate capital augmented 
by such reserves as can be made out of 
profits when the tax gatherer has taken his 
part and the stockholders have received their 
modest recompense.” As with many other 
companies, the growth of business and the 
high replacement costs of assets has forced 
Crompton Parkinson to secure accommoda- 
tion from the banks and other short-term 
loans ; in the latest year the bank overdraft 
has grown from £217,387 to £648,345 and 
the secured fixed loan from £358,566 to 
£398,406. The issue of further permanent 
capital is contemplated. 

For this reason, the chairman’s comments 
on the future outlook are important. He 
points out that the present pressure of 
demand for electrical equipment seems likely 
to continue for some years and that demand 
for the company’s products should be well 
maintained or even increased. Demand is 
already at a level that cannot be met because 
of the shortage of materials and manpower. 
How far the high level of demand will be 
reflected in ordinary dividends may depend 
in part upon the future supply of raw 
materials and labour and in part upon the 
company’s success in battling against rising 
costs. 


* 


Trinidad Leaseholds.—The volume of oil 
handled by the Trinidad Leaseholds group 
in the year ended June 30th last was greater 
than ever before. Operating costs, however, 
rose steadily and more oil was purchased at 
higher costs, but these factors were offset by 
an advance in selling prices and by the 
improvement in tanker earnings that followed 
the recovery in freight rates. The favourable 
outcome of these changes is reflected in the 
jump in group trading profits from £3,215,312 
to £5,983,401. The group’s operations in 
Trinidad showed a slight fall in the produc- 
tion of crude oil from 6,225,700 to 6,100,500 
barrels, but crude oil purchases rose from 
11,378,760 to 13,268,700 barrels. Crude oil 
refined by the company for its own account 
increased from 16,116,100 to 17,680,600 
barrels. Oil reserves were maintained despite 
the year’s withdrawals. Taxation has borne 
very heavily on profits, the total liability being 
£3,212,216, against £1,790,024, but the year’s 
distributable earnings provide more generous 
cover for the ordinary dividend, which has 
been raised from 14 to 164 per cent tax free 
—an increase clearly justified by the com- 
pany’s progress last year. 


Years to June 30, 
195 


1950 1 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit oo. <d«svsa sexe 3,215,312 5,983,401 
TOC BROCE. 594 SRS a caw sas 3,675,787 6,169,143 
Depreciation ....... 809,889 1,135,984 
AMER 6s 6 vias a 1,790,024 3,212,216 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 480,797 1,178,059 
Ordinary dividends ....°....... 229,523 273,242 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) ... 14* 163+ 
Retained by subsidiaries ........ 216,266 401,225 
General reserve... . 2. ce ceca 200,000 500,000 
Added to carry forward......... 10,610 96,238 
Cons. balance sheet anaiysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 2,967,848 4,276,502 
Net current assets.............. 4,449,129 4,742,916 
CCIE. oa oe piv ed Gs es hes 1,522,377 1,992,614 
CESS puk ds clas ork se deat o 3,538,032 4,064,266 
NN Sec rek pins acews a8 6,218,619 7,905,300 
Ordinary capital }...........<+. 1,639,452 1,659,452 


+ Tax free. 
5s. ordinary stock at 31s. yields {5 12s, per cent. 


Refining of oil purchased from companies 
outside the group represents an important 
part of Trinidad Leaseholds’ activities and 
may be more prominent in future. The 
scheme for the modernisation of the Trinidad 
refinery “is progressing as well as can be 
expected under present conditions of slow 
delivery of materials.” The group spent 
£2,444,638 (against £1,393,056) on capital 
account last year and much of the increase 
was for the modernisation programme. This 
expenditure is reflected in the increase in 
the written down value of the group’s fixed 
assets from £2,967,848 to £4,276,502. While 


the group’s liquid assets have risen from 
£4,152,781 to £4,631,342, the chairman draws 
attention to the substantial increases im 
current and future liabilities, particularly for 
taxation. He then adds that the completion 
of the extensive work upon the refinery, the 
development of the company’s Canadian and 
other interests,.and the building of more 


tankers will involve substantial commitments . 


in the future. At the end of the financial 
year, outstanding contracts on capital account 
were estimated at £2,184,000 (against 
£1,326,000) for the group. Investment in 
new plant and equipment and in replacing 
working capital is not an easy task when, 
as the chairman points out, “the increasing 
weight of income and profits taxes severely 
restricts the extent to which these most 
necessary funds can be provided from earn- 
ings, whilst properly remunerating stock- 
holders.” Nor will the task be made any 
easier by the withdrawal of initial allowances. 

The continual rise in operating costs is 
giving cause for concern, “ particularly as 
substantial outlays in the intensive search for 
further oil in Trinidad in recent years have 
so far yielded such a small reward,” but the 
demand for oil is running at a high level and 
the company appears to be placing increasing 
emphasis upon refining. 


* 


Standard Motor.—The increase in ordi- 
nary distribution by Standard Motor, follow- 
ing a very successful year, in which output 
and turnover expanded and trading profits 
jumped from £2,885,341 to £3,668,085, was 
discussed in these columns on November 
17th. The full accounts now show that in 
the year to August 31st 64,730 cars and 70,317 
tractors were sold, of which 50,556 cars and 
48,403 tractors were exported. Given an 
export trade of this magnitude, it is hardly 
surprising that the company, after the recent 
contraction of demand in certain overseas 
markets, has set aside £250,000 “for contin- 
gencies in connection with overseas markets.” 
The development-of overseas companies has 
progressed satisfactorily, but it has been found 
practicable to relinquish control of some com- 
panies originally formed as subsidiaries ; 
during the year some shares in these com-~- 
panies were taken up by local interests. Stan- 
dard Motor’s only subsidiary now trading is 
the wholly owned Canadian company, which 
made a loss of £1,629 in its first financial 
period ended June 30, 1951. 


Years to August 31, 


Earnings :— 1950 1951 
£ £ 
fic | Gein een 2,885,341 43,668,085 
Amortisation ............. ie 676,217 554,484 
Depreciation ............1 ' 786,939 899,048 
Taxation SORE ae a" 780,000 1,290,000 
Earnings for ordinary stock ...... 478,308 718,069 
Ordinary dividends ..:......... 241,725 323,032 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 30 12 
General reserve 2. cn. cccsvecve 79,492 ab 
Added to carry forward ........ 164,132 395,037 
Balance sheet analysis :-—~ 
“ixed assets, less depreciation 4,851,500 4,217,719 
Net current assets. .........5.. 2,919,927 3,907,445 
NB asi EEE cis is hess 3,248,888 5,073,078 
CASH oe. esse eee ive tgeesienes 2,989,426 3,531,296 
Reserves Tet eee eee eee eae > 8, 2,100,987 
Ordinary capital <4... 6... 00ks 465, 5,127,500 


{a} After providing £250,000 (1950: nil) for contin- 
gencies, 


5s. ordinary stock at 8s. 6d.xd yields £7 1s. per cent. 


Rising prices and an expansion of turn- 
over from £32,338,742 to £46,930,034 are 
reflected in the rise in stocks and work in 
progress from £3,248,888 to £5,073,078 and 
in debtors from £1,118,268 to £1,993,392. At 
the same time the company’s liquid resources 
have been strengthened ; cash balances are 
up from £2,989,426 to £3,531,296 and 
a Bo — —- tax reserve certifi- 
cates. e the rest the motor indus 
Standard Motor has to face a ata 
material shortages and difficult overseas 
markets. Tractor output may not be so. 
seriously threatened by the steel shortage as 
the production of cars. 
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Prices, British Fu 
Year 1951 — 
Jan. 1 to Guaranteed 
Nov, 28 Stocks 
<a "Pe eee 
10 i| 100$ |War Bonds 24 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 
1014} 100} |War Bonds 2; 4 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 2 
102%; 100 f Exch. Stk. 2: 
Feb. 15, 1955 
190} | 1004, Serial Fundy 1} 
Nov. 14, 1952 
1009}; 100} |Serial Fundg. 1; } 
Nov. 14, 1953 : 
100%;; 99§ \Serial Fundg. 1; 93 
Nov. 14, 1954 ; 
103%} 99} (War Bonds 2; 100.4! loo 
Aug. 15, 1954-5 vi Be 
102$ | 99% |Funding 2}° 1008) 10 
une 15, 1952 
103%) 101g |Nat. Defence 3 1013 
tly 15, 1954-5 
104§ | 100) [War Loan 3°, 
° Oct. 15, 1955-59 
201$ | 94 |Savings Bonds 3 
Aug. 15, 1955-€ 
995 | 94 (Funding 24°, 948 
Apr. 15, 1956-61 | 
99%' 904 (Funding 3°, 
Apr. 15, 1959-69 
99§ 91g Funding 3%. 92} 
Aug. 1, 1966-64 
107; 100§ (Funding 4°,.. 101} 
May 1, 1960-90 
99§ | 89% Savings Bonds 3 0% | 
. 1, 1960-7 
94% | 87; (Savings Bas. 2) 88} 
May 1, 1964-67 
110 101 {Victory Bonds 4 102 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
97% | 87 Wings Bonds 3 88} 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 
10. nsols 4%, .. 044 
% 82$ (Conversion 34 | 
71 60} {Treasury Stk. 2} 61} | 
(after Apr. 1,197: 
844 | 71} |Treasury Stk. 5 24 
4 (after Apr.5, 196 
1034 | 914% /Treasury Stk. 3) 923° 
924 804 # rs 15, 1977-8 
emp, Stk. 3 j 
Oct., 1986-96 
94%; 81 {War Loan 34°, 824° 
me | ot iConsols 24°, 623 
97} 87} (Br. Elect. 3°, Gta 
| Apr. 1, 1968-75 
G64, 86% (Br. Blect.3%, Gti 
| Mar. 15, 1974-7 
103%; 92) Br. Elect. 34°, Gt 
i | Nov. 15, 1976-7 
924; 80} (Br. Tpt. 3% Gt 
i July 1, 1978-84 
97%) 87} (Br. Tpt. 3°. ¢ ; 
i | Apr. 1, 1968 
014%; 79} Br. Gas Gtd 
| May I, 199% 
96) | 964 Br. Gas Gtd 
| Sept. 10, 1969-71 
99 | 924 Br.fron&Stee!s5 
t Feb. 15, 197 ! 


fe) To earliest date. (i) 1 
s Assumed average life 15 y: 


_ Prices, 

Year 1951 
jan. 1 to 
Nov. 28 


High ; Low 
8? 6} {Anglo-Am. 10 
6 4}f |Anglo-Iran fl 
82/6 jAssoc. Elect. {1 
80/— jAssoc. P. Cen 
26/6 |Austin 5 
137/- |Bass {1 
22/9 \Boots 5/- 
23/1} Br. Celanese 10 


88/3 (Br. Oxyer nil 
f- iCoats £ 
3B) Courtaulds {1 


19/1})\Distillers 4/-.. 
54/6 jDuniop {1.... 
46/3 \Ford {1...... 
$1/3 jGen. Elect. {1 
153/6 (1127/6 Guinness {1 
30/9 \Hawker Sid. {1 
42/igiimp. Chem. {1 . 
91/9 Imp. Tobacco £ i 
6 139/10})Lanes. Cotton {1 
58/14/40/10)\Lever {1 .....-. 
65/— | 55/9 |London Brick / 
80/- {Marks & Sp. A 
44/6 iP. & 0. Dei. fl. t 
36/3 iP. Jobuson 10 42/- 


Ordinary 
Stocks 





ube paves fj 
82, . & Newall / 
ie Union Castle {1 
47/6 {U. Sua Betong 41 
56/~ | 35/3 |Vickers £1. 
§0/~- | 42/9 |Woolworth 5/- 


Yield basis 20% after #1 
(Gj Yield basis 108% °' 
* Ex divict 
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SECURITY PRICES 


tt 165/113\"Shell” Stk. £1 3/9 
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Statistical Summary 

















































































































































































CHANGES IN DEBT ¢ thousand) 
EXCHE QUER a : ee ie arent BANK OF ENGLAND 
ended November 95 a avings erts, 0 Treasury Bills .... 14,837 
Tax R 2 C ) of Br 
fina revenme was  £65,012,000 | Ways''sed" Mens >! | 24%,Det Bonds... st RETURNS 
<penditure of {57,790,000 | Advances ...... 17,930 | 3% Ter. Annuities 1,796 NOVEMBER 28, 1951 
» funds £110,000. Thus, Other Debt :— ; ’ 
fund allocations of Sr a internal........ 40 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
000 | ficit accrued since April 1, 57 17.944 | w f £ 
4,101, 7 ed : t} i basta = 11,944 | Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt:.. 11,015,100 
j OO compared WIL a Surpiu: yetaese In Circulation 1363,697,828 | Other Govt. 
ae the corresponding period In Bankg “ape Securities ... 1385 a 102 
pa ear FLOATING DEBT partme 36,658,995 | Other Secs.... 754,955 
Com other 
SOMARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE {_million) than gold 2,510,243 
Amt. of Fid.—— 
AND EXPENDITURE Treasury Wave & Means Treas. | =. Issue .... . 1400,000, 00 
Rec: aps into the Bills Advance De- Total Gold Coin and 
Exchequer Date Float- “Bullion at 
(¢ thousand) posits ne ~: Ul (at 
4 A r Se Public Bk rf by Debt 2485. per oz, - 
April 1,!April 1! Wee k | Week Tender Tap Dept i Banks fine)..... 356 3 
95 95 ended | endec i —— PKK. ie 
nes % = — aes } 1950 1400,356, 823 } 1400,356,823 
Nov. 25, Nov.24) 25, | 24, | Nov. 2513190-0/| 1960-0} 390-9| ... | 564-0 | 6104-9 | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 Noam. 
Ane 51 3230-0 | 2255-7] 2¢ 9 OF. . : ~ : j 
: Aug. 25 5 255-7 91-2 eos 325-0 | 6101-9 Capital ...... 14, 553,000 Govt. Secs... 9.492 853 
bo enan SERS e Rest. . Pee 3,416,400} Other Secs.:- 51 339 055 
| Sept. 1)3240-0' 2277-7 $96 - 92( t4 . . j ter . 34,099,099 
466,009 552,357] 10,788 12,764 | : & 3240 f 3301-5 306 9 be ~o +: o ; Public - psc~ 17,017,699] Discounts and 
43,600 45,200) 1,400, 1,500 | 5, 15}3240-0 2368-4] 328-2} °.. | 265-0 | 6201-6 Public Accts.© 16,382,751) Advances... 16,807,550 
119,550, 122,100, 4,500, 4,400 | ,, 2215240-0 | 2364-7} 354-6 nied 265-0 | 6224-4 HM Treas, “9 SANTEE. » « 34,531,309 
5, 400 40,804 600 1,100} ” 3% 5596-3 ae t ~~ | 200-0 | gana? Special Acct. 634,948 | 
§ 183,820 207,500; 6,100: 6,500 | ou D $84.049.622 
£0 96 iy -S, | Oct. 613240-0 2425-2) 347-6 he 250-0 5969. ther eps..— 069, 622 5 om am 
5,560, 2,010 80 30] ,,” 13).3240-0 2471-1] 356-6 25.0 | 6292.7 | Bankers 294,690,459 | Notes. .... «+ 36,658,995 
——|——— | {, 20]3250-0 | 2315-4] 371-0 200-0 | 6136-5 | ler Accts... 89,369,163) Coin......... 1,545,818 
849,999 970,062) 23,268 26,294 | 271 3270: 0! 2287-8} 362: 175.0 | B0Q5- ——— a 
t seruints i i Racine SOR Pas Sella Sesto Tee | 419,036,721 419,036,721 
q 580 294 657,088} 13,714) 16,837 | Nov. 3]3270-0/ 2285-4] 330-0 175-0 | 6060-4 | _.* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
510, 100] 11,700! 11,400 | =, 10} 3260-0 | 2525-2) 352-8 150-0 | 6066-0 | of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
—j———————.|  , 17}. 3260-0 | 1326-5] 274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 | 
BE » 2413160-0/.1411-6} 292-6 125-0 | 4989-3 | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
101059994 116718G 2 25 5,414 28,237 | £ million) 
sof 13,199 15,281) ... | 1950 1951 
1 26,028 28,362 5 
"ni 000 30, 974 74, 455 ie nee TREASURY BILLS Nov Nov. Nov. Nov. 
‘ 6,200, 7,100, 500 2,500 (£ million) 29°} 14 | 21 | 28 
5,600} 6,000 iS ee one as ; Fesue Depa. — 
oof 57772, 6424H LoTl) 7.981 ¢ Amount Average jAllotted Notes in circulation. .... {1286 -0)1358-7 1356-7)1363-7 
‘ ae aa Wee Sieanat ‘i _— A. Notes in banking de pat 
ist : onfangise ender , o in, ee Oe > 64-9 41-7| 43-7) 36-7 
Ord. F 4236400 2069378 2 352830 50, 458 65, 012 Offered Applie l ANotted| Allotment Rate po soa ment debt and ; 
4311 106 securities® ...... -s ++ $335 913596-8 1396-7 1396-7 
‘ ae 1,451 106,600 118,109 3,300 2,500 ~~ 4950 i Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-8 
EPT. Ref 4.900} 6.288 Noy. 24 | 260-0 | 310-6 | 260-0} 10 3-36 79 Gold and Coin.......... 4G 2:9 2-9 . 2-9 
og See or ee es eens Valued at s. per fine os... | 248/0) 2483/0, 248/0 248/0 
ta) 1420731121822 > | Aug. 24 | 260-0 | 318-7 | 260-0 10 3% 77 Banking Dept. :— 
12182266 2474649 55,856, 67,522 | “" ™ 31 1 250-0 | 342-8 | 250-0] 10 2-87 | 63 | Deposits :— 
ublic Accounts........ 18-4 21-3 14-3 16-4 
Issues out of the Exchequer | Sept. 7 | 260-0 | 46-0 | 260-0] 10 2-95 66 Treasury Special Account | 266-4 0-6 0-6 0-6 
to meet payments » 14 | 250-0 | 332-1 | 250-0] 10 3-07 67 Ee: 505-0} 298-9 310-2) 294-7 
({ thousand) ” Q1 | 240-0 | 335-9 | 240-0] 10 4-87 23 Others........ -... | 82° 84-7) 85-5 89-4 
Esti ; : . » 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0 10 2-98 68 Tb sintans wees «.+- | 672-0] 404-5 410-6) 401-1 
mate, Peril 1, April 1] Week | Week Sectrities :— 
gq 1950 | 1951 jended| ended | Oct. _§ | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 10 3-13 69 Government............ 550° 335-3: 338-3) 329-5 
Be Nov. | Nov. » 12 | 260-0 | 365-5 | 260-0} 10 2-64 58 Discounts, ete........... 37-8 18-0, 19-3 16-8 
Nov. 25,.Nov. 24) 25, | -24, » 19 | 250-0 | 339-9 | 250-0 10 2-97 64 ROE vo oealdace warbamacs 35:4 27-2 25:9 34-5 
o9 | 1950} 1952 | 1950 | 195) » 26 | 230-0 | 313-4 | 230-0] 10 2-91 63 Total. . DF Aeaeae uty 623-7] 380-5) 383-5, 380-8 
: - } | Banking dept. res......... 66°24 43-0 45-1) 38-2 
a. } Nov. 2 | 230-0 | 330-1 | 230-0] 10 2-38 4 % o% ‘ o% 
; : Of) <9 99 oy 9 | 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0 1? 2-% 70 at ee pene eee 9-8 10-6 10-9 9-5 
0G) 515,206, 510,755) 2,522, 1,856 | " 46 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0] 17 10-66 | 41 
r R HOF 22.860 23,583 1,446 1,586 ” 23 170-0 237-6 170-0 19 2-96 63 * Government debt is (11,015,100, capital £14,55 5 O00- 
a 11. 00¢ 5,067| 6,696) ... 868 On November 23rd application for 91 day bills to be | Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,425 million to £1,400 
———-4-——.|___- | paid from November. 26 to December 1, ° 1951, were | million on August 21, 1951. 
84,000) 341,333'341,034) 3,968) 4,290 | accepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 63 per | «> as Ehren a mMry , : > 
poly S +5425640)1635647 2046676] 48.0401 53,500 | cent at £99 15s, 2d. and applications at higher prices | HE Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
. —~ | were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of Prices (1927=100) 
0964011 976780 2387710) 52,008: 57,790 ; £170 million were offered on November 30th. For the Noo or TNov To Nov 27 
11,271) 14,137 100 110 | week ending December Ist the banks were not asked ¥ 1950 ; 1951 ~ 495] ° 
es Pa ee CU LOMA Ein. tor Treasury deposits. Cereals and meat “ 156 3 72°90 172°5 
964019 ’ Other foods ....... oes 167-2 180-1 ; 180-1 
€ 1988051 2401847} 52,108 57,200 NATIONAL SAVINCS Textiles ....... syewae | 294-9 270-6 263-2 
(£ thousand) BERRETAIN. Ss ks essence 316-7 360-7 360-8 
143] 106,600 118 10 3,300) 2.500 a Miscellaneous .......... 181-4 197-3 195-1 
; A ; Totals 33 Weeks | Week | arr aren Ep ane 
PT, Re 4,900 6,288) 3,719 98 10 ended ended | Complete Index ...,.... 211-1 224-6 ~ 999 e: 
: ean maa ee 7 . = ENov. 17, | gO" a gy MN a 
139712100939 2523666)55,506 | 60,410 "isso + tesa] 2052 | PURI) na go0-5 | 309-2 | 3-8 
3 “es 1 of the margin for — ntary | Savings Certificates :-— COLD AND SILVER 
ee the Budget (£160 millien) OGRE. icc cnc eeecen 57,000! 102,900) 2,200 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
IR375 + xchequer balances by £5,780 to Repayments ....+..+++.. 84,500 88, ,000 2,500 | was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
: : operations for the week increased Payprar 2 eae | September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
y £1,629,765 to £26,365 million. Net Savings ....+.+++0+s Dr 27,500 ~ 14,900Dr 100 | dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
. ; Defence Bondss—- = # +#é--— RES SGEE RESER I: | cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 
Pe ECEIPTS (£ thousand) PN Ss ca Sides veces ll, 000 37,494 1,310 | 
‘Rhee lying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)... 1,500 Repaymients ......66.05 32,364, 47,439 = 1,430 SILVER Gop 
rest Out ‘SSUES (f thousand Net Savings ..........+. Dr 21,364. Dr 9,939Dr 120 SORE ES. La EAMES SOS 
t ( 4 foie ‘nent Debt Gane raeeie oe 892 | P.O. and Trustee Savings 1m London New York; Bombay Bombay 
F Rot. ra aph (Money) Act, 1950... Banks:— , per ounceiper ounce'per 100 tolasy) per tola 
a eee eee er 412,318 436.609 12,745 
Repayments .....+..+++- 436,221 499,3 12,191 d. & | Rs. | Rs. a 
p+ -___ ___ ~ Nov. 22.. 77-0 Closed | Markets — a 
Net Savings ......+++. ++ (Dr23,90F Dr 62,73 554 23.. 77-0 88-00 184 «10 
Net Savings whan » 24.. | Markets Closed 185 .i 2s 
Total Net Savings. ........ 172,767 Dr 57,7 334 ee 77-0 63-00 185 1 
Interest on certificates repaid | 18,590 21,67 586 es 77-0 88-00 185 C4 106 «6 
Interest accrued ........... 79,581, 79,94 2,459 pam A 77-0 88-00 185 —C«‘ 106 «612 
Change in total invested. ... [— 11,776 + + 2,207 
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Anglo-Iranian Oil Company group, 
and Associated Companies. 


1950 ~ 1949 





Crude oil production, 








ee 


Tons Tons 
41,720,000 33,937,000 


= 


— in the Middle East (fran, fraq, 
uwait, Qatar) and the United Kingdom, 





























and crude oil, 














Tons Tons 
31,507,000 27,982,000 
at 13 refineries in at 12 refineries in 
Australia Australia 
France France 
Refinery throughput. Germany Germany 
Iran Iran 
Iraq Iraq 
israel Israel 
Italy italy 
Kuwait _ Kuwait 
United Kingdom United Kingdom 
Tons Tons 
38,500,000 30,500,000 
(approx.) {approx.) 
Sales of refined products — 


The sales organisation includes major 
marketing or supply interests in the United 
Kingdom, Continental Europe, Africa, Near 
and Middle East, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Australia and New Zealand ; also interna- 
tional ships-bunkering and aviation services. 








Ocean-going tanker 
tonnage owned, 








Deadweight tons Deadweight tons 


at end 1950 at end 1949 
1,717,000 1,530,000 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIRST FULL STATEMENT ON DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAN 


UNDERTAKINGS OF 1933 CONVENTION BROKEN BY IRANIAN GOVERNMENT 


DENIAL OF FALSE CHARGES MADE AGAINST COMPANY 


EXPANSION OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS OUTSIDE IRAN 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S REASSURANCE TO STOCKHOLDERS 


The fortv-second annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
Fwill be held on December 20th at the Char- 
tered Inst e Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 


The fol ng is the statement to stock- 


holders by the chairman, Sir William Fraser, 
CBE, w! has been cifculated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950:— 

Since th t annual general meeting we 


deeply regret the death in October, 1950, 
of Captain E. C. Eric Smith, who had become 
lector only a few months previously. 





Mr Desmond Abel Smith has since joined the 
board, where his wide knowledge of industry 
and banking is much valued. 

Sir Hubert Heath Eves, a managing direc- 
tor since 1924 and deputy chairman since 
194], relinquished both these appointments 
after the last annual general meeting, although 
I am glad y that he remains a director. 
His shrewd judgment and wide experience, 
particularly of our shipping and sales activi- 
les, thus continue to be available to the 


vhich he has been for so long an 
nd genial colleague. He has been 
s deputy chairman, by Mr B. R. 

entered the company’s service 





Vv 7a" 
a” J+@49 Gah 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


ac ts for 1950 are presented in 
muat form to those for 1949. 

,. © group trading profit is £81,300,622, 
Plucd is the highest ever achieved. This 
“orp th last years profit of 
500,45), and is after provision of 
‘or depreciation on fixed assets, 
_ exploi interests and survey repairs. 
oh ing provision in 1949 was 


<2 prot of £115,495,994 before 
op Aes ve provision, compared with 
3,020;4 ' year, results from all of the 
vines in which the company 


ge it crease in gross profit compared 
— nly attributable to the follow- 


of crude oil and products 
Y approximately 26 per cent., 


on ie: have remained sub- 
nged, 





Secondly. <ale eri : 

“a mo ‘© prices have increased by 
bosons... -' Sent. for the following 
nied o,,:8tage for the year 1950 of 
ice Sten, at Prices, the basis of most 
respon... Showed am imerease over the 
p ncing average prices for 1949. 

{b) The Mee . 

. = WCValvaty 

pes for le on of sterling affected 


7 s than four months in 1949, but 
ed to the whole of 1950. ‘ 


(c) The rise in freight rates in 1950 favour- 
ably influenced the return to the group on 
oils carried in our own tankers. 


Royalty paid to the Iranian Government 
for 1950 under the 1933 Convention—from 
which the company’s legal rights and obliga- 
tions in Iran derive—amounts to {16,031,735 
compared with the 1949 figure of £:13,489,271. 
Last year, I referred to certain amounts that 
had been provided for in the accounts to 
meet the extra payments which would have 
become due on ratification of the Supple- 
mental Agreement, such amounts being in- 
cluded in the balance sheet item “ Creditors, 
Accrued Expenses and Current Taxation.” 


As the Supplemental Agreement was with- 
drawn from the Iranian Majlis on December 
26, 1950, these amounts, totalling £23,987,440, 
are no longer required for the purpose then 
stated and they have been transferred to a 
Special Contingencies Account which is 
shown separately in the balance sheet. This 
account has been augmented by an allocation 
from 1950 revenue of £16,500,000 so that 
the profits for that year are comparable with 
those of the two preceding years. 


The total of £40,487,440, in Special Con- 
tingencies Account, has, in the appropriate 
years, been treated as allowable for United 
Kingdom taxation purposes and is available 
to cover possible adjustments of profit for 
the years to December 31, 1950, in respect 
of any contingencies, including United King- 
dom taxation. 

After making provision for taxation on 
profits of the group from all sources, the 
amount available for reserves and dividends 
is £33,102,572, compared with £18,390,016 
for 1949. 


Your directors decided in June to declare a 
second interim, and final, dividend of 25 per 


cent., less income tax, making 30 per cent. - 


for the year. 


They have again allocated £1 million to 
preference stock reserve, bringing the total 
to £8,000,000 and have placed £25 million 
to general reserve, which now stands at 
£65 million. The figure of depreciation and 
amounts written off as shown in the profit 
and loss account added to the above alloca- 
tions total 60,195,372, compared with 
£35,353,920 in 1949. 


Capital expenditure of the group in 1950 
was approximately £37,500,000 and for the 
past three years amounted to approximately 
£131 million. This is a reflection not only 
of expansion but also of the enormously 
increased cost of replacing existing assets, 
which has necessitated retention from profits 
of correspondingly large sums. 

Capital expendiwre on our tanker fleet 
during the year was almost £11 million, and 
the written down value of the fleet in service 
at December 31, 1950, excluding tankers 
under construction, was £5 Os. 7d. per dead 
weight ton, and the average age of the vessels 
was approximately ten years. 


THE COMPANY'S INTERESTS IN IRAN 


Since my last statement to stockholders on 
June 20, 1950, there have been a number of 
events in Iran that have gravely injured the 
company’s interests in that country. The 
company hitherto has preserved silence in 
order not to embitter any further its relations 
with the Imperial Iranian Government and 
thereby render thé chances of effecting a satis- 
factory settlement of the questions at issue 
more remote. These developments have been 
fully reported in the press, tut stockholders 
will wish to be informed authoritatively of 
what has occurred. 


The company’s status and rights in Iran 
have been seriously affected, first by the law 
promulgated in Iran on May 1, 1951, setting 
out the manner in which effect is to be given 
to the principle, approved during the previous 
March, of the nationalisation of the oil 
industry throughout the country; and 
secondly, by the steps subsequently taken by 
the Imperial Iranian Government purporting 
to implement this law. 


The legal basis for the company’s opera- 
tions in Iran is the Convention of 1933. This 
Convention was concluded after the Iranian 
Government had cancelled its previous Con- 
vention with the company, dating from 1901, 
and after His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom had referred the matter to 
the Council of the League of Nations as 
constituting a dispute between it and the 
Iranian Government. When the new Con- 
vention had been approved by the Majlis 
and H.I.M. the Shah in accordance with the 
requirements of the Iranian Constitution, the 
League of Nations Rapporteur in his report 
to the council in October, 1933, stated that 
the dispute between the two governments 
could be regarded as finally settled. The 
Iranian Government representative at the 
council announced his entire approval of this 
report. 


The terms of the 1933 Convention were 
mutually satisfactory under prewar condi- 
tions. It was the impact of war and the 
resultant postwar economic changes, unfore- 
seeable at the time the Convention was con- 
cluded, which led to the necessity for 
revisions. 


PROVISIONS OF 1933 CONVENTION 


Certain articles of the Convention should 
be particularly noted :— 

Article 21 provided that the Convention 
“shall not be annulled by the (Iranian) 
Government and the terms therein contained 
shall. not be altered either by general or 
special legislation in the future, or by 
administrative measures or any other acts 
whatever of the executive authorities.” 


This provision distinguishes the Conven- 
tion from other conventions and is one to 
which His Majesty’s Government in present- 
ing its case, which will be referred to more 
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full 
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y later on, before the International Court 
Tustice, attaches great importance. 

Article 21 also provided: “The contract- 
ing parties declare that they base the per- 
formance of the present agreement on prin- 
ciples of mutual good will and good faith as 
well as on a reasonable interpretation of this 
agreement.” 

Article 22 stated: “Any differences 
between the parties of any nature whatever 
and in particular any differences arising out 
of the interpretation of this agreement and 
of the rights and obligations therein con- 
tained as well as any differences of opinion 
which may arise relative to questions for the 
settlement of which, by the terms of ‘this 
acreement, the agreement of both parties 1s 
necessary, shall be settled by arbitration.” 

Article 26 provided that, before the ter- 
minating date of December 31, 1993, the 
new Convention could “ only come to an end 
in the case that the company should sur- 
render the concession .. . or in the case that 
the Arbitration Court should declare the con- 
cession annulled as a consequence of default 
of the company in the performance of the 
present agreement.” 


LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENT WORK 


It was in virtue of these unequivocal 
undertakings on the part of the Iranian 
Government neither to annul the Convention 
nor to alter its terms by unilateral action, that 
the company embarked upon and maintained 
development work in Iran on such a large 
scale. It must be remembered that in the 
early struggling years of the company’s his- 
tory, great risks were taken without reward 
of any sort from the investment. From 1933 
onwards, a number of important new oilfields 
were discovered and brought to the produc- 
tion stage, with the result that, between 1933 
and 1950, the company’s annual production 
of oil in Iran rose over fourfold. To sustain 
this production the company carried out a 
similar expansion in face of strong competi- 
tion of its world-wide distributing and 
marketing organisation, without which Iran’s 
oil industry could never have approached its 
present status as a major national asset and 
fruitful source of revenue and employment. 
Furthermore, in order to cope with the strik- 
ing increase in the output of oil, the company 
made very extensive additions to the pipeline 
system and to the refinery at Abadan and its 
ancillary services. It likewise carried out a 
vast expansion of the social services for its 
tens of thousands of employees in Iran, 94 
per cent. Iranian nationals, whose numbers 
had been greatly increased. In consequence 
of the very large extensions to Abadan re- 
finery, it became a most up-to-date refining 
unit, with the largest throughput in the 
world. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT : MOST 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS OFFERED 

In my last statement to you, a brief account 
was given of the Supplemental Agreement to 
the company’s 1933 Convention, which had 
been signed with the Iranian Government on 
July 17, 1949, and which was then awaiting 
ratification by the Iranian Majlis. 

Stockholders will recall that the company 
had taken the initiative in 1948 in opening 
discussions with the Iranian Government at 
the time when the policy of dividend limita- 
tion was introduced in this country, because 
of its effect on the company’s current royalty 
payments to the Iranian Government. 
Although in the long run the Government's 
position was fully protected by its interest in 
the general reserve, this policy resulted in 
smaller current annual payments; and, as 
early as September, 1948, the company 
offered to make an immediate additional pay- 
ment in order to obviate this hardship, but 
the offer was not taken up by the Iranian 
epresentatives, who preferred that it should 
form part of the more comprehensive settle- 


ment which was eventually reached. The aim 
of the talks leading up to the Supplemental 
Agreement was a search by both parties for 
a method, within the structure of the existing 
Convention, whereby the Iranian Govern- 
ment would receive higher payment in recog- 
nition of the changed economic conditions 
which the war had brought about. The 
validity of the 1933 Convention was never 
questioned by the Government, nor did the 
company for its part hold back from offering 
substantial revisions. In the spirit of good 
will and good faith enjoined in the 1933 Con- 
vention, the company freely undertook, in the 
Supplemental Agreement, to make certain 
adjustments under which the Iranian Govern- 
ment would, when the Agreement was frati- 
fied, receive greatly increased royalty pay- 
ments and other benefits. At the time, the 
terms were the most advantageous offered to 
any country then producing oil in the Middle 
East. 


NATIONAL FRONT OPPOSITION 


Immediately after signature, the Agree- 
ment was submitted to the Majlis in the 
form of a Bill for ratification, when there 
were only ten days to run before the end of 
the Parliamentary term. There was no clear 
explanation by the Iranian Government of 
its advantages, and the Bill met with strong 
opposition in the Majlis from the followers 
of Dr Mossadeq, members of the body now 
known as the National Front, with the result 
that it was talked out. There was much delay 
in the election of the new Majlis, and no 
further action was taken on the Bill until 
June, 1950, nearly a year after signature, 
when the Iranian Government proposed that 
it should be examined, before debate, by a 
Majlis Committee. This procedure was 
approved and a Committee of 18 members 
Was appointed; it is noteworthy that its 
chairman was Dr Mossadeq, leader of the 
National Front party, and that four out of 
the seven members of the Majlis who sup- 
ported him at that time were also appointed 
to it. This committee examined the Bill at 
various meetings from June onwards sub- 
sequently reporting early in December that 
it was not in favour of the Bill on the ground 
that it did not satisfactorily safeguard Iranian 
rights and interests. 


In deference to the Iranian Government's 
susceptibilities, no steps were taken initially 
by the company to explain the Supplemental 
Agreement in Iran as the Government 
regarded it as its responsibility to inform 
public opinion on an issue of such importance 
to Iran. Unfortunately, successive govern- 
ments made no more than sporadic efforts 
to publicise the terms of the Agreement, and 
at no time did it receive the benefit of a 
detailed or objective examination during 
Majlis debate. Later, at the request of the 
Iranian Government, the company’s informa- 
tion department in Tehran placed full in- 
formation at the disposal of the press and 
interested inquirers in Iran, but by that time 
the National Front propaganda had gained a 
firm hold and there were few who were ready 


to be receptive to a factual appraisal of the 
Agreement. 


_As time went on, the influence of the 
National Front party, both in the Majlis and 
in the Oil Committee, was increasingly in the 
ascendant and when the Majlis debated the 
report of its Oil Committee, there was much 
Opposition to the Supplemental Agreement. 
In consequence, the government withdrew 
the Bill on December 26th, and on January 
11, 1951, the Majlis confirmed the Com- 
mittee's report and charged it with preparing 
within two months a further report on the 
course which the government should take in 
the matter. 

Early in January it was reported in the 
press that the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany had made an agreement on December 
31, 1950, with the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
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As the Iranian Government: also wished 1 
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sum equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent. of the distribution ip 
excess of £671,250 to ordinary stockholder 


im any one year, which was a profit-sharing 
provision unique in the Middle East, Th: 
calculation of this sum required only refer. 
ence to the published accounts of th 
company. 


FIFTY-FIFTY PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 


During the negotiations for the 1949 
ae Agreement the straight 50-9 
profit-sharing scheme came up for discu- 
sion, but after lengthy examination it was 
discarded in favour of increased payments 
under the existing methods of the 1933 Con- 
vention. In general the attitude of th 
Iranian Government representatives in these 
negotiations was that profit sharing should 
apply to the profits of the company from all 
its activities, whether outside or inside Inn 
No oil company could agree to operate on 
the 50-50 profit-sharing principle unless the 
profits to be shared were confined to those 
arising from the country of operation. This 
was already the practice in Venezuela and 
elsewhere in the world, where the 50-0 
profit-sharing principle had been adopted, 
and with the conclusion of the Saudi Arabian 
Agreement, there was now a precedent for 
the practice in the Middle East. In conse- 
quence, on hearing of the Saudi Arabian 
Agreement and notwithstanding the oo- 
clusions reached during the negotiations for 
the Supplemental Agreement, the compaty 
lost no time.in communicating to Gener 
Ali Razmara, the then Prime Minister, it 
willingness to examine with the Iranuan 
Government suggestions for a new agreement 
on similar lines. ° 

If there had been no interruption in te 
company’s operations, it estimated that 
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‘n.<) type of Agreement, and as great as 
the cost to any other company which has 
<nce adopted the same basis in the Middle 
rt There was no question of the com- 
pany being behindhand or less generous in 


's revised payments than other companies 
operating the Middle East; the record 
shows the reverse to be true. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO IRANIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


At the same time as the company pro- 
posed discussions for an equal sharing of 
profits, arranged to assist the Iranian 
Government in its financial difficulties by 
making an immediate advance against future 
concessional payments of £5 million and 
to advance a further £2 million per month 
on the same basis for the rest of 1951. It 
should be mentioned here that in April the 
uy Government indicated a funda- 
| alteration in the terms of ™ the 
arrangement for advances. By then the 
imtial and first monthly payments had been 
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made, but in view of the Government’s 
attitude, the arrangement was terminated. 
Despite the company’s endeavours to per- 
suade the Prime Minister to make known 
m Iran both the company’s offer to reopen 
negouations for a 50-50 profit-sharing 
scneme, 


and its action in undertaking to 
| make advances, General Razmara refused to 
co so and maintained the closest secrecy 
regarding both matters. The result was that 
the Iranian public were not informed of 
them 1 some ume after Dr Mossadeq 
had, on February 19th, put a formal pro- 
posal to the Oil Committee for the nationali- 
sation of the Iranian oil industry. Nationali- 
sauon at once received renewed impetus from 
the National Front Party, who proceeded to 
wage a campaign of increased vigour in its 
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_ The Prime Minister was then called upon 
oy the Oil Committee to state whether 
hationatisation was practicable. He referred 
‘he matter to a panel of Iranian advisers, 
who submitted full reports rejecting nationali- 
‘aon as a practicable solution to the oil 
problem and making it clear, in addition, 
,lat there must be grave doubts as to the 
Keality o! the nationalisation proposal. The 
ae Minister presented these reports on 
March 3rd to a session of the Oil Committee, 
and their contents were subsequently broad- 
On March 
Razmara was assassinated. 





Cast over the Tehran wireless. 
/th, Genera! 


NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


Next day the Majlis Oil Committee adopted 
the following resolution :— 


' In view of the fact that, among the pro- 
‘Ss _Teceived by the Committee, the 
* ‘ {0 nationalise the oil industry 
a ee ‘he country has been considered 
ee ied by the Committee, and since 
’ ‘ for studying the execution of 
; iS not enough, the Committee 
ne Majlis to grant an extension of 
ior this purpose.” 
¢ Article Bill confirming this deci- 
4S approved by the Majlis on March 





15th, and by the Senate five days later. Well 
before the two months had elapsed the Com- 
mittee drew up the text of a Bill of nine 
clauses to supplement the Single Article and 
to provide for the detailed implementation 
of the principle of nationalisation ; this Bill 
quickly received the approval of both Majlis 
and Senate, and on May Ist, by which time 
Dr Mossadeq had become Prime Minister, 
the Royal Assent was given both to it and 
its forerunner, the Single Article Bill. 


Besides thus breaking th€ solemn undertak- 
ings embodied in the 1933 Convention, the 
Iranian Government went so far as to deny 
that this company even existed, referring 
consistently to it as “the former company.” 
A violent campaign of unfounded vilification 
was directed against it, ancient grievances 
and charges being revived and new ones 
invented. 


REPRESENTATIONS BY H.M. GOVERNMENT 


On March 14th, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in a Note to the Iranian Government, 
had expressed concern at the. course which 
events were taking, with special reference to 
the security afforded to the company under 
the 1933 Convention and to the provisions 
for arbitration. Furthermore, before the 
Nationalisation Bill became law, the com- 
pany had formally protested to the Iranian 
Prime Minister against attempts unilaterally 
to alter the conditions of its operations in 
Iran and against the possibility of a breach 
of the 1933 Convention, at the same time 
reminding him “that at no time has- the 
company refused, nor does it refuse now, to 
consider alteration of those conditions by 
agreement.” 


After the passage of the Oil Nationalisa- 
tion Act, the Iranian Government adopted 
the attitude that its. only duty was to imple- 
ment the Act, despite the strongest repre- 
sentations by His Majesty’s Government and 
the company that the matter was one for 
adjustment by negotiation or, failing that, for 
arbitration in accordance with the procedure 
agreed to by both parties in 1933. 


On May 8th the company formally notified 
the Iranian Government that it requested 
arbitration in accordance with the rights re- 
served to it by Articles 22 and 26 of the 1933 
Convention, and that Lord Radcliffe had 
accepted appointment as its arbitrator. As 
the Iranian Government took no steps to 
appoint the second arbitrator, the company, 
in conformity with the procedure prescribed 
in the Convention, applied on May 26 to the 
President of the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague for the appointment of 
a sole arbitrator. 


On the same day, by filing an application, 
His Majesty’s Government instituted pro- 
ceedings before the International Court 
against the Iranian Government on_ the 
ground that a British national had been 
treated in a manner not in accordance with 
the principles of international law, and that 
there now existed a dispute between the two 
Governments, all efforts to reach a friendly 
settlement having proved abortive. In this 
application His Majesty’s Government con- 
tended that the International Court had 
jurisdiction by reason of the terms in which 
His Maijesty’s Government and the Iranian 
Government had accepted the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

In reply to the company’s application to 
the Court the President indicated that as the 
British Government and company applica- 
tions had certain points in common, action 
on the.company’s application to the Court 
would be deferred. 


COMPANY’S READINESS TO NEGOTIATE 


On May 30th the Iranian Government in 
a note to the company expressed a desire to 
use the company’s knowledge and experience 
in making its arrangements for the imple- 
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mentation of the Nationalisation Act. While 
fully reserving its legal rights, the company 
took advantage of this opening to emphasise 
its continued readiness to solve all difficulties 
and differences by negotiation. It informed 
the Government that its representatives 
would arrive in Tehran from London as soon 
as possibe for full and frank discussions with 
the Iranian Government. 


Accordingly, a delegation consisting of four 
directors with members of the company’s 
staff, led by the deputy chairman, Mr B.'R. 
Jackson, reached Tehran on Tune llth and 
12th. 


During the meetings that ensued with. an 
Iranian Government delegation, the com- 
pany, a8 an earnest of its desire to reach as 
soon as possible a workable agreement, 
offered to place £10 million at the govern- 
ment’s disposal immediately and thereafter 
£3 million per month from July ofiwards, 
until agreement was reached... These pay- 
ments were to be regarded as advances 
against any sum due to the government under 
an eventual agreement and were to be con- 
ditional on there being no interference by the 
govérnment with the company’s operations 
while the talks were proceeding. The com- 
pany, while fully reserving its rights, also 
informed the government that it was willing 
to come to an arrangement that would main- 
tain the efficiency of the industry and be con- 
sistent with the principle of nationalisation. 
The company stated that a possible basis for 
such an arrangement might be the vesting 
of its Iranian assets in an Iranian National 
Oil Company and that in consideration of 
such vesting this National Oil Company 
would grant the use of these assets to a new 
company to be set up by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. The new company would have 
a number of Iranian directors on its board 
and would operate on behalf of the Iranian 
National Oil Company. 


PROPOSALS REJECTED OUT OF HAND 


The Iranian Government delegates 
rejected these proposals out of hand, after 
no more than half an hour’s consideration ; in 
so doing they made it clear that they con- 
sidered the discussions closed. From the 
outset they had requested the rigid imple- 
mentation of the Nationalisation Act, involv- 
ing the immediate dispossession of the com- 
pany in Iran and payment to the government 
of the total. proceeds, less expenses, from the 
sales of Iranian oil as from March 20, 1951. 
The government could then deposit 25 per 
cent. of this payment in a mutually agreed 
bank against any claims by the company 
which might in accordance with the Act, be 
sanctioned by the Majlis and Senate, after 
investigation by the Iranian Government 
both of the company’s claims and of those of 
the government itself. Thus, the company’s 
compensation was to depend on the pros- 
perity-of an industry in the conduct of which 
it was to take no further part; and the 
Iranian Government and Parliament placed 
themselves in the position of sole judges of 
the claims of the company and also of any 
claims that the government might itself 
advance. 


INCREASING INTERFERENCE BY TEMPORARY 
BOARD 


While these meetings were in progress, the 
campaign of abuse and misrepresentation 
against the company continued unabated in 
Iran, and early in June the Iranian Govern- 
ment appointed a temporary board of direc- 
tors of the specially formed National Iranian 
Oil Company to take over the installations 
of the “former” Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. The temporary board proceeded to the 
oilfield areas and thereupon began interfering 
with the company’s management there ; this 
interference steadily increased in intensity 
and aggressiveness. . At the end of June the 
temporary board req..sted all members of 
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the British staff to indicate whether they 
wished to enter the service of the nationalised 
industry: the response of the staff was 
unanimously in the negative. 


Events took a new turn when, acting under 
instructions from Tehran, the Iranian 
authorities at Abadan refused to give 
clearance papers to the masters of tankers in 
port unless they first signed a receipt which 
acknowledged the right of the Iranian 
Government to dispose of the oil. The 
masters of these vessels refused to sign such 
receipts, with the result that on June 26th 
the tankers were ordered away and all 
shipments of oil from Abadan ceased. r 


INTERNATIONAL COURT ORDER : PROVISIONAL 
MEASURES 


On July Sth the International Court at 
The Hague, in response to a request from the 
British Government, dated June 22nd, made 
an Order indicating certain provisional 
measures which would apply pending the 
Court’s final decision. in the proceedings 
instituted on May 26th. The grounds for the 
request were that if such an Order were not 
made it might be impossible for a later judg- 
ment of the Court upholding the continued 
validity of the Convention to be carried out, 
because of the likelihood that the enterprise 
would suffer grave damage from the actions 
which were being taken or were contem- 
plated by the ‘Iranian Government. 


The measures indicated by the Court pro- 
vided, inter alia, that the British and Iranian 
Governments were each to ensure that no 
measure of any kind should be taken de- 
signed to hinder the carrying on of the 
operations of the company as they were 
before May 1, 1951; and that the operations 
should continue under the direction of the 
company’s management as constituted prior 
to that date. 


In addition, to ensure that the company’s 
operations were carried out in accordance 
with these provisional measures, there was to 
be established a Board of Supervision com- 
posed of two British and two Iranian mem- 
bers and a fifth member who would be a 
national of a third State. Proceeds of sale 
less audited expenses were to be paid into 
banks selected by the board, on the under- 
taking by the banks not to dispose of 
such funds except in accordance with the 
decisions of the Court or the agreement of 
the parties. 


The Court, before it made its Order, was 
in possession of communications from the 
Iranian Government in which the Govern- 
ment disputed the jurisdiction of the Court 
to deal with the case, mainly on the ground 
that the matter was within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Iram. It should therefore be 
explained: that the Court, when it made its 
Order, did not decide finally whether it had 
jurisdiction to deal with the merits of the 
case, but referred to the particular objections 
to the jurisdiction which the Iranian Govern- 
ment had raised and indicated that, on a 
provisional and summary view, these par- 
ticular objections did not appear to be well 
founded. At the same time the Court made 
it clear that its final decision with regard to 
jurisdiction would be taken later and that the 
Iranian Government would have the oppor- 
tunity both of developing the particular 
objections to the jurisdiction which it had so 
far made and of raising others. 

While the British Government at once 
undertook to comply with this Order of the 
Court, the Iranian Government announced 
thet it regarded the Order as constituting 
interference in its imternal affairs and con- 
sidered it to be invalid. 


~ OUTCOME OF MR HARRIMAN’S VISIT 


It was at this stage that the Iranian 
Government accepted President Truman’s 
suggestion that Mr Averell Harriman should 


visit Tehran for discussions on the oil .dis- 
pute. Mr Harriman arrived on July 15th and 
after lengthy examination with the Tranian 
Government of a formula, consistent with the 
recognition of the principle of nationalisation 
as approved in the Single Article Law of 
March 20th, on which negotiations with His 
Majesty’s Government could take place, a 
British Government Mission, led by the Rt. 
Hon. Richard Stokes, the Lord Privy Seal, 
arrived in Tehran on August 4th. The Lord 
Privy Seal was accompanied by Sir Donald 
Fergusson, the Permanent. Secretary to. the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and other British 
Government officials ; Mr E. H. O- Elking- 
ton, a director of the company, and members 
of the company’s staff also proceeded to 
Tehran, and were available for consultation. 


LORD PRIVY SEAL’S PROPOSALS WITHDRAWN 


The proposals for a settlement put forward 
by the Lord Privy Seal during these negotia- 
tions were founded on the basis of providing 
through the company’s international distribu- 
tion network, sales organisation and trans~- 
portation facilities the long-term and large- 
$ale outlet which was the essential require- 
ment of an industry of the magnitude of that 
which the company had built up in Iran; 
and, also, on the need for ensuring the con- 
tinued efficiency of the operations in Iran. 

The proposals were briefly as follows: — 

The Iranian assets of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company would be transferred to the 
National Iranian Oil Company against com- 
pensation which would be included in the 
operating costs of the industry in the area ; 
a purchasing organisation would be set up 
to buy crude oil and products for export on 
a long-term basis from the National Iranian 
Oil Company ; to assure itself that oil in the 
necessary quantities would come forward as 
required, the purchasing organisation would 
agree with the National Iranian Oil Company 
a further organisation (with Iranian repre- 
sentation on its board) to manage the opera- 
tions on the latter’s behalf ; the purchasing 
organisation would buy oil at prices designed 
to give it and the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany equal shares in the profits resulting 
from the operations. 


Although the proposals differed somewhat 
in form, the financial terms offered were 
similar in effect to those which the company 
had proposed early in 1951 before nationali- 
sation was approved by the Majlis, and which 
it would have repeated in the following June 
had it been given the opportunity to 
elaborate the proposal which was then put 
forward. “ 


But,. owing to the persistent endeavours of 
the Iranian Government to confine the dis- 
cussions to a narrower field and, in particu- 
lar, to a failure to reach agreement on 
arrangements for efficient management of the 
operations in Iran, the Lord Privy Seal’s 
proposals were withdrawn and the talks were 
suspended. Once again the Iranian Govern- 
ment was, in effect, insisting on the imple- 
mentation to the letter of the nine-point 
Nationalisation Act of May Ist, to which 
reference has already been made. Mr 
Stokes’ Mission returned to London on 
August 24th, and Mr Harriman also left Iran 
immediately afterwards. 


INTENSIFICATION OF INTERFERENCE 


Meanwhile the deadlock at Abadan over 
the question of receipts for the oil to be 
shipped had caused first a slowing down and 
finally a complete cessation of refining opera- 
tions, while at the oilfields wells were shut 
down and all the British, Indian and Pakis- 
tani employees outside Abadan were with- 
drawn and repatriated. The Abadan British 


staff was reduced to a strength of about 350 
men. 


The next development was that ina speech 
to the Iranian Senate on September 5th, Dr 
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Mossadeq stated that the residence deb 
of the remaining British <:,, at yi bid 

be withdrawn unl: the es wa 
Government promptly resumed néessieatll 

following day the British Gover al 
announced that this speech showed 
sively that no further Negotiations wih ae ( 
present Iranian Governme: coukd saci mel 
amy result, and that the nevoria; on, at 
hee Pin “3, Di s3 
Noes ir a were De Considered os 
On September 12th Dr M ssadeq sent 
Mr Harriman in Washington, for conll x ‘ 
transmission to the British Governme 4 
proposals which included an ultimatum . a8 
regards the continued residence of the Bray os 
staff in Iran, vee: e 
Mr Harriman refused to pass this com. # 
munication on, and in reply pointed out that v 
the proposals represented no advance on 
what had gone before, bur on the contrary 
in some respects represented a retrogressiog 
from the positions taken during the Visit of 


Mr Stokes’ Mission to Tehran. 


The efforts of the temporary board of the 
National Iranian Oil Company to exteng 
its control in the company’s areas were ip. 
creasing ; interference with the managemeg 
in the performance of its duties was intens- 
fied, its orders were countermanded and 
members of the British siaff were harassed 
and subjected to indignities. And following 
the rejection by the British Government, 
grounds both of substance and manner, of 
a further set of proposals which had beeq 
handed to H.M. Ambassador in Tehran, but 
which did not carry the matter any further, 
thé temporary board, on the instructions of 
the Iranian Government on September 28th, 
ordered all British staff at Abadan to leave 
Iran before October 4th ; it was stated thar 
failure to comply with this order would lead 
to their expulsion. No longer permitted » 
cafry out their work, denied the right © 
enter the refinery, threatened by this time 
with the withdrawal of transport and other 
amenities and with eviction from their 
houses, no foreign staff could be asked w 
continue to reside in Iran under such com 
ditions. 


DISPUTE SUBMITTED TO SECURITY COL Noll 


In the light of the threat to expel the staf 
His Majesty’s Government, on September 
28th, submitted the Iranian oil dispute to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
questing it to call upon the Jranian Goven 


ment to comply with the terms of the intent 
injunction of the Hague Court, and ® 
particular to permit the continued residence 






> 


of the company’s staff in . an. Shortly 
afterwards, the British Government decided: | 
to withdraw the British stai! and to repattalt, 
those of the Indian and Pakistani staff who 
wished to go, as all attempts to persuade the 
Iranian Government to rescind its expulsion 
notice had proved unavailing 
The reaction of the Iranian Governmeit, 
to the decision to submit the dispute © the 
Security Council was the issue of 4 er 
ment that, while Dr Mossadeq himself id 
personally lead a delegation to the Secu 
Council, it would not admit the pre 
competence to deal with what was pure 
Iranian internal affair. In view of the eo 
drawal of the staff, the terms of the Bruit 
Government’s resolution ‘© te Secutilf: 
Council were revised, and when at the — 
ing of the Council on October 15th ® 
Gladwyn Jebb moved this ts rlution, ee 
so calling for a constructive solution & ." 
_ Dr Mossadeg in hi reply ae 
to. recognise the compeicn-< of the Caus 
to adjudicate, and stated that his Govern 
would negotiate only on the sale of of Na 


U “ { Ki i and on the Bg ‘i ; 
compensati the company. 12“ "9 
: = ins until Oct 


Council continued its discus>« a 
ber 19th, when it decided adjourn 
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debate uot) the ince Court of Justice 
had ruled upon Its own ¢ m the 
gpatier. 


-IONAL COURT OF JUSTICE : 
INTPOUE ‘TION OF JURISDICTION 


On October 10th His Majesty’s Govern- 
var ypmitted to the International Court 
i justice | written memorial dealing 
both with the merits of the case and with the 
‘nection of jurisdiction. Under an order 
ode by the Court the Iranian Government 
. aliowed three months from that date either 
gut in a counter-memorial on the merits 
or o enter an objection to the jurisdiction, 
ond to require that’ the question of jurisdic- 
ken should be determined before the Court 
proce eds t with the merits of the case. 
The Co vill have to determine the 
question of jurisdiciion whether or not the 
janian Government appears before the 
Cour! to contest this question, and it would 
sem that the Court will not be able to 
determine the question until the early part 
of next year. If the Court holds that it has 
‘yrisdiction, it can them proceed to deal with 
the merits of the case, whether or not the 
Janian Government appears before the 
Court. Under the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute of the Court, the 


Court’s decision on whether it has jurisdic- 
both on Iran and on the 


hon is dDinding n : ‘ 

United Kingdom, and similarly if the Court 
holds that it has jurisdiction its decision on 
the merits of the case is equally binding on 


poth partie 

The company has had for many years in 
ehran a chief representative’s office. Com- 
riementary to the larger orgamisation in our 
main operations in the south, its purpose has 
been to ensure close contact with Iranian 





Government officials, to overcome difficulties 
Bnseparable from the day-to-day routine of 
a very large concern working m a foreign 
ountry, 10 Ciscuss any outstanding questions 


so as 10 resolve them in a spirit of good will 
ni to keep in touch with trends of official 
mi public opinion. After the withdrawal of 
the British staff from thesoperational areas 
he company’s chief representative remained 
t was subsequently indicated 
#0 him by the Iranian authorities that they 
d not favour his continued residence in 
thran unless he was prepared to discuss 
iguesions of compensation. © As this was 
nacceptable, he left the country on 
movember 4th. With his departure no 
member of the company’s British staff 
Mains im iran. ‘ - 


us 2 
Mm ienran. Ou 


ONTRIBLTION TO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS OF IRAN 


The answers to some of the comments on 
ie company’s attitude which have been made 
urng this long-drawn controversy (for 
Bample, that its offers of revised terms to 
yan compared unfavourably with comparable 
ms elsewhere, or were made too late) are 
eniained in the above summary of the actual 
urse of events. Im the case of others (for 
pampie, that the company has contributed 
hsufhciently to Iran’s economic and social 
Sgress, and that it has net done enough 
b advance Iranians in its employment or to 
emote ther contentment im its service), the 
mpany is confident that the true facts, 
ach as those contained im the booklet which 


companies this report, are the best 
bmony. 


Th Wr nue < . . 

© company’s expenditure in Iran during 
_ ast three years om housing, health 
bucahional. 


- social and recreational facilities 
:'s employees, such as mentioned in that 
“!, lotalled £39 million. Its purchases 
i, ©urtency durung 1950 alone for 
tote we 2 tran totalled £21,500,000, at 
rom o exchange - fixed by the lranian 
Snag ‘hich enabled the latter to make 
pte the iransaction of son £7 ili 


ures 


which of course are quite 


independent of royalty payments, indicate 
not only the very large scale of the company’s 
operations in Iran, but also their value to 
the Iranian national economy, and the high 
standard maintained by the company in all 
matters concerning the welfare and working 
conditions of personnel. 


The company’s policy has always been to 
encourage the spirit of amity and partner- 
ship between members of the British and 
Iranian staff. -To overcome the language 
bar, very liberal language allowances were 
granted to British and Iranians alike who had 
gained linguistic proficiency. Equality of 
treatment, in the widest sense, was meted 
out to fil of equal status irrespective of 
nationality—housing, leave and pension 
benefits, medical care and hospitalisation, 
club life and amenities generally, promotion, 
pay and allowances>~ It is noteworthy that 
Iranians received the same pay as British 
staff in similar posts, notwithstanding the 
fact that the British staffs’ pay included an 
expatriation addition for overseas service. I 
wish to pay my tribute to the many Iranians, 
some Occupying very senior posts, who have 
given long, loyal and devoted service to the 
company, and, I feel, also to their country. 


FALSE ACCUSATIONS DENIED 


I cannot conclude this account without 


making a clear statement on behalf of the 
company with regard to the accusations that 
have been made by the Iranian Government 
to the effect that the company has been 
guilty of falsification of its accounts, that it 
has used political interference in order to 
further its interests in Iran, that it has 
encouraged administrative corruption in 
Iranian Government Departments, and that 
it has undermined the independence of the 
Iranian nation. It is a matter of regret to 
the company that the Iranian Government 
should, by such a distortion of facts, present 
the company in a completely false light to 
the world. Not one shred of valid evidence 
has been or can be produced by the Iranian 
Government in support of these accusations, 
and the company categorically denies that 
there is any truth in them whatsoever. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


In Iran crude oil production in 1950 was 
31,750,000 tons, a record figure for the 
seventh year in succession, comparing with 
26,807,000 torfs in 1949. The Agha Jari and 
Haft Kel fields contributed 15,620,000 tons 
and 9,133,000 tons respectively, the balance 
being provided by Masjid-i-Sulaiman, Gach 
Saran, Naft Safid, Lah and Naft-i-Shah. 
Production drilling continued at Agha Jari, 
Naft Safid and Lali, but exploration drilling 
in the Abwaz area had not yielded positive 
results. Geological and geophysical explora- 
tion continued in various parts of our 
operating areas. 


From Kuwait we obtained 7,367,000 tons 
in 1950. The Kuwait Oil Company con- 
‘tinued deep drilling to test lower formations 
in the Burgan field and the geophysical 
exploration of its territory. 

In Iraq our share of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company’ production was 1,681,000 tons, 
an increase of 698,000 tons on the previous 
year. In southern Iraq the Basrah Petro- 
leum’ Company hopes to bring the Zubair 
oilfield into production by the end of 1951 ; 
in northern Iraq the Mosul Petroleum Com- 
pany is proceeding with the development of 
the Ain Zaleh field. The Khanagin Oi 
Company, our wholly owned subsidiary, pro- 
duced 384,000 tons from the Naft Khaneh 
field in 1950. 


In Qatar, where our share of crude oil 
production in 1950 was 380,000 tons, steady 
progress has been made and a lower pro- 
ducing horizon has been developed. At the 
end of the year this formation was account- 
ing for 20 per cent. of the output of this field. 
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In the United Kingdom, production from 
the Nottinghamshire oilfields was 46,000 tons. 
Geophysical work continued, but ‘no further 
exploration wells were drilled. 


Exploration for oil in other parts of the 
world continued. In Papua, physical con- 
ditions are exceptionally difficult, and. only 
negative results have so far been obtained 
from drilling operations and geophysical 
surveys. Prospecting rights over certain areas 
in Sicily have been acquired. In partner- 
ship with The Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany, we have nearly completed an extensive 
survey in Nigeria. Test drilling has been 
continued by Trinidad Northern Areas, m 
which we have an interest. 


REFINING 


Abadan Refinery processed 24,054,000 tons 
of crude oil during the year, 809,000 tons 
more than the 1949 record. In addition, pro- 
ducts were obtained from the Fields topping 
plant. A catalytic cracking plant and a hubri- 
cating oil unit were being brought into 
production at Abadan, which would have 
imcreased operating flexibility and extended 
the range of products. The refineries at 
Kermanshah in Iran and Alwand in Iraq both 
recorded a slight increase of throughput. 


The topping unit at Kuwait processed 
1,054,000 tons of. crude oil for local require- 
ments and ships’ bunkers in 1950. 


Haifa Refinery, which had been closed 
down again in December, 1949, resumed 
work in August, 1950, mainly on Venezuelan 
crude oil supplies. It has been agreed with 
the Israeli Government that, provided sup- 
plies are available, Haifa Refinery should 
operate at a rate adequate to supply most 
of Israel’s normal oil requirements, which 
represent about a quarter of the refinery’s 
capacity. Unfortunately, because of circum- 
stances beyond our control, it is not possible 
to maké use of the remaining available capa- 
city of this refinery. 


In the United Kingdom throughput at 
Liandarcy Refinery was 2,634,000 tons in 
1950 against 1,259,000 tons in 1949. 
This refinery is being further expanded 
and catalytic cracking and new lubricating 
oil umits are expected to be completed 
late in 1952. Grangemouth Refinery 
throughput was 657,000 tons, against 
598.000 tons in 1949, and at the end of 
March, 1951, a new crude oil distillation 
unit; raising the refinery’s rated capacity to 
1,800,000 tons per annum, was brought into 
commission. Operations to imecrease the 
quality and range of products continue and 
a catalytic cracking plant is being erected. 
Work began in the autumn of 1950 on con- 
struction of the new Kent Refinery on the 
Isle of Grain and refining operations are 
expected to begin in 1952 at the rate of 
2 million tons a year, to be raised to 4 million 
tons by the end of that year. 


The Laverton Refinery of Commonwealth 
Oil Refineries, Limited, in Australia operated 
at full capacity throughout the year. 


Our French associates, Société Générale 
des Huiles de Pétrole BP have carried out 
improvements to the L’Avera Refinery in the 
south of France raising its throughput from 
1,384,000 tons in 1949 to 1,551,000 tons in 
1950. -At Dunkirk the transfer of plant from 
the Courchelettes site enabled 336,000 tons 
of oil to be processed. When expansions now 
in hand are completed, this refinery will have 
an annual capacity of 1,800,000 tons. 


The Porto Marghera Refinery in Italy, in 
which we are associated with « Azienda 
Generale Italiana Petroli, processed 561,000 
tons in 1950 and is being increased 
to a capacity cf 1 million tons a year by 
late 1951. 


In Belgium a refinery now under construc- 
tion at Antwerp and jointly owned with the 
Petrofina Company will, en completion, have 
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a capacity of 1,800,000 tons per annum. It 
was commissioned during October, 1951, 


In Germany reconstruction of the Hamburg 
Refinery was completed in August, 1950 ; 
351,500 tons of crude oil were processed in 
that year. Our total refining capacity in 
Germany is now approximately 800,000 tons 
per annum. 


In the Scottish shale-oil industry 1,454,000 
tons of shale were mined and treated: pro- 
duction of crude oil was 112,000 tons and of 
sulphate of ammonia 17,500 tons. Prices for 
products increased in comparison with 1949, 
while higher wages and dearer chemicals, 
pitwood, coal and other stores raised 
operating costs. The Pumpherston refinery, 
which processes Scottish shale oil and 
Nottinghamshire crude petroleum, operated 
steadily throughout the year. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


The first stage of the new plant at Grange- 
mouth of British Petroleum Chemicals, 
Limited, was completed and commenced 
operations during May,. 1951. This plant 
first cracks a petroleum feedstock, supplied 
from our Grangemouth refinery, to make 
gases for chemical synthesis and concur- 
rently produces a very useful quantity of 
motor spirit. These gases are separated and 
the ethylene and propylene fractions are con- 
verted into pure ethyl and isopropy! alcohols, 
which are most important basic raw materials 
for the chemical industry, for the manufac- 
ture of textiles, solvents, plastics, dyestuffs, 
lacquers, cosmetics, detergents, anti-freeze, 
disinfectants, and “a variety of other uses. 
The erection of a styrene plant on an 
adjacent site by Forth Chemicals, Limited, 
began in May. The styrene will be made 
from ethylene supplied from the British 
Petroleum Chemicals, Limited plant, and is 
a plastic used as a raw material in the manu- 
facture of. countless articles ranging from 
combs and pin trays to electric fittings and, 
in fact, all products where light weight, 
toughness, strength, resistance to moisture 
and corrosion, good electrical insulating 
properties and attractive appearance are im- 
portant. The bulk production of chemical 
intermediates from petroleum is a recent 
development in this country expected to 
expand rapidly both in volume and variety, 
and we are glad to be taking our part in 
this new sector of the petroleum industry. 


PIPELINES AND SEA TRANSPORT 


During 1950, the main pipeline system in 
ran was increased to 1,988 miles. The 
southern district section was enlarged by 189 
miles of pipe, and exports of crude oil from 
Mashur increased to 5,853,000 tons from 
2,473,000 tons in 1949. 


The Iraq Petroleum Company’s new 30- 
inch line from Kirkuk to Banias, on the coast 
of Syria, is making good progress: the Haifa 
branch of that company’s pipeline system 
remains inoperative. 

In southern Iraq the pipeline from the 
Basrah Petroleum Company’s field at Zubair 
to the shipping terminal at Fao cn the Shatt- 
el-Arab river has been completed. 


In the United Kingdom, with the expan- 
sion of Llandarcy Refinery, it has been 
necessary to enlarge the berthing facilities at 
the Queen’s Dock, Swansea. Five new 
reinforced concrete jetties will be provided, 
of which two were completed in 1950. 


The new crude oil terminal at Finnart on 
the Clyde and the pipeline connecting it 
with Grangemouth Refinery were completed 
in April, 1951. These enable the largest- 
sized tankers to be used for supplying crude 
oil to the refinery. 


The British Tanker Company’s fleet is one 
of the largest tanker fleets in the world. It 
now numbers 153 ships of 1,854,000 dead- 


weight tons, 21 new ships having been added 
since last year. Three ships have been dis- 
posed of, chiefly on account of age. The 
new ships comprise three of 16,000 tons, 
11 of 12,250 tons, five of 8,400 tons, and the 
first two of the six 28,000-ton vessels men- 
tioned last, year as being. on order. In 
February last we placed new orders for 21 
ships, including six of 32,000 tons, at a pro- 
visional cost based on the level of wages 
and materials at that time of £21 million, 
which has, of course, been substantially 
affected since by rising steel prices and other 
costs. When these and four others previously 
ordered are completed, as they are expected 
to be by early 1954, the fleet will comprise 
178 ships of about 2,400,000 deadweight tons 
less any ships withdrawn in the interval. 

We have also entered into an arrangement 
with Common Brothers, Limited, and 
Matheson and Company, Limited, whereby 
ten 16,000-ton tankers will be built and char- 
tered to us. The Lowland Tanker Com- 
pany, Limited, has been formed to own and 
operate these ships, which should economic- 
ally provide us with additional tonnage. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


The continually increasing demand for oil 
products accelerated in 1950, during which 
world total consumption is estimated to have 
increased by almost 12 per cent. over 1949. 


Our sales of crude oil and refined products 
rose by a further 8 million tons during 1950 
to a total of 38,500,000 tons. The increase 
was most marked in crude oil and fuel oil 
sales and was well spread over the markets 
we serve. Although controls on imports into 
certain countries, arising largely from 
currency difficulties, have continued, there 
were further movements towards the freeing 
of trade during the ‘year under review. 


During 1950 the level of world market 
prices for petroleum products recovered sub- 
stantially from the partial recession which 
was a feature of 1949. Crude oil prices con- 
tinued firm and, in the main, unchanged. I 
drew attention last year to the fact that the 
changes in currency values occurring in the 
autumn of 1949 while not influencing the 
dollar value of oil products, resulted in higher 
prices expressed in Sterling. By comparison 
with 1949 this factor, which in that year 
affected only the closing months of the year, 
operated to augment our receipts in 1950 in 
addition to the expansion of our trade. 


In the United Kingdon? 1950 saw the end 
of motor fuel rationing, to which our increas- 
ing supplies made an important contribution. 
Branded petrols have, however, still not been 
reintroduced. The removal of rationing did 
not result in as large an increase as expected 
in motor spirit consumption, increased taxa- 
tion ‘on motor fuels and the purchase tax on 
commercial vehicles having exercised a 
restrictive effect. The increased tax on motor 
fuels also affected aviation spirit, white spirit 
and other light oils which come within the 
same Customs definition as motor spirit. 
These high duties involve additional funds 
which our U.K. marketing company, Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Limited, has to provide to 
meet the payments to the Customs authorities 
which under existing regulations have to be 
deposited in advance. The shortages of solid 
fuel and the removal of all restriction in this 
country on the consumption of fuel oil and 
diesel oil have been reflected in an increase 
in demand generally for these products. Our 
aim is to develop our fuel oil business where 
there are sound economic and _ technical 
reasons for using liquid fuels. 


EXPANDING MARKET OUTLETS 


The programme of expansion of our 
European market outlets has made good pro- 
gress, sales having increased fourfold since 
1938 so that we now supply upwards of 
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markets Our associated companies = ; 
in the Middle East, India, Pakistan oe’ 
Abyssinia, Eritrea, the S: Are. 
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and South Africa and the Rhodesia: hee 
satisfactorily increased their business = ta 
also our associated companies in An 
and New Zealand. tt 

We continued to suppl ubstantial quay 
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tities of crude oil for shipmen: : 
a . ipment t rth » 
South America. > North anj 


Expansion in the provision 
diesel oil for ships’ bunke; 
tinuous. Your company 
nised the importance of || bunker requ; 
ments of merchant shipping for wh ch a 
one of the main world suppliers, Gy, tbs 
national bunkering organisation now 
ates at some 150 ports. 


A further very substan: growth in the 
business of the BP ayianon service wa 
recorded during 1950, sales to consumers ig. 


creasing by nearly 80 per cent. over those { 
1949. ae 


of fuel and 
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Sales of our BP Energol lubricants tus 

: ; “ WSCC Nave 
steadily increased. Good progress has heen 
made in this country, and these oils were 
introduced during the course of the ye in 
France, Germany, Austria, Iran and Irag, 
and during this year in Holland. 


Production and export of bitumen from 
Abadan reached a new record in 1950, 


RESEARCH 


The wide range of the company’s techni. 
cal and scientific operations and the intense 
pressure of business competition enhance te 
value of our research organisation. The work 
of its large and highly qualified staff, sup 
ported by panels of eminent advisers, is 3 
basic factor in our successful progress, By 
original invention and research and by i» 
vestigation and development of processes 
and products they make an essential contr- 
bution towards keeping your company in the 
front rank of the world petroleum industy, 


At our research centres at Sunbury-o- 
Thames and Kirklington Hall, Nottingham 
shire, and the research and development 
branches of our various establishments in this 
country and overseas a very high level @ 


activity has been maintained during the past 
year. 

At Sunbury the new products laboratones 
referred to in last year’s report supply vall- 


able information on product quality generally 
and on the performance of our own producti 
in various types of equipment. Gas turbine 
engines for aviation and industrial purposs 
are developing rapidly, and as a result aw 
problems arise relating to their fuels, We 
are expanding our development and engine: 
testing work so as to maintain and improre 
our position in this field. A new laborug 
for research and development work on chef 
cals from petroleum has been built. 


PERSONNEL 


During 1950 our personne! at home, sho 
and overseas fully maintained thei excellest 
record of zealous and efficient service. 
increased volume and varicty of the col 
pany’s activities, as indicated in this stat 
ment, testify to their ability and energy, 

I am sure that you will wish me 
them on your behalf for the years work. 


In April of this year, when strikes occu 
among our Iranian employees at som . 
our installations, there were disturbances 
Abadan. On April 12th, to our deep regres 
there were British and Iranian casualties ¥ 
three members of our British staff were — 
and several others and their dependents 
injured.’ You will, I apr —_ bel 

incere sympathy with the | id 
the relatives of all those who lost their jee 
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The enforced and progressive closing down other refiners. The understanding and 


yr operations in Iran resulted, as you are 
pf oat n the gradual removal of our non- 


aware, | 7 W : - il 
e would pay tribute to a 

Mranian stall Ce : 
. for (er dignified behaviour under 
sce 1eViDe -onditions and we deeply regret 
be distress disturbance to them and to 
be wives families. 
VELOPMENT OF ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE IRAN 
te SINCE JULY 

Because situation in Iran, described 
8 . statement, there have been 


Teac opments during the current 
So iat :pany’s widespread. interests 
yutside that country. 
sion exists in some circles, 
) the company’s name, that 
Bi acsets vities outside Iran are not 
Se sul As stockholders are aware, 
bey includ the end of 1950 large crude 
 ecources and refining capacity im various 
iole of our world-wide trans- 
ition and marketing organi- 
stations and administrative 


: 
oe = 


sacar ch this report would nor- 
mally be devoted to the company’s activities 
, 1950. I fee! that stockholders will be in- 
erested in a brief account of the main 


ievelopments which have occurred this year 
in our operations outside Iran, over and above 
sr normal planned progress, in conse- 
ft nterruption of supplies of 
products from Iran since July 





We now e at our disposal crude oil 
moduction at the raté of about 20 million 
ns per annum from our imterests in Kuwait, 
‘Qatar the United Kingdom, which 
tdouble what we obtained from these 





urces during 1950 and also, incidentally, 

le our total production from all 

luding Iran, before the war. This 

ipable of further very substan- 

the future. Our supplies are 

lerived from our 50 per cent. 

Kuwait Oil Company, whose 

- has been very rapidly 

June and is now approaching 
per annum, 





As regards. refining capacity, intensive and 
cessful efforts have been made to increase 
roughputs at our various establishments 
summarised in the statistical 
age of thi ement and described in detail 
| the refining section. Throughput at 
wandarcy, for instance, is Now at the rate 
lion per annum and at Grange- 
bouth 2,25 ) tons pet annum. Our total 
ning tt ‘hput outside Iran is now at 
14 million tons per annum 
bd we | processing agreements with 
her comy for a further 5 million tons 
n, comparing with 8 million tons 
nd of 1950. Additions now in hand, 
uding the Kent refinery, should increase 
Nal to r 20 million tons by the end 
( consideration is being given 
of further new refineries. 
organisation, comprising the 
Company’s fleet with a very 
| tonnage totalling in all more 
' occan-going tankers, remains fully 
ve'y employed on the company’s 
, tin ons month of tankers ceasing 
mat Abadan and Mashur at the end of 
de.) Pet cent. of the fleet were in 
* ain, a considerable achievement. 


BUTE TO CUSTOMERS AND OIL 
‘ IL 
CO-OPERATION td 


‘cting side, despite the fullest 
, eae of crude oil and 
© | Capacity, there has inevitably 
‘ ained a substantial gap between available 
polics and Our current market require- 
us. To close, this gap we have resorted 
Purchases from other sources and 
ts for ery 


‘om arrange- 
‘de oil to be processed for us by 


On the mar 
tof our o 
ning 


helpful attitude of our customers, which we 


giatefully acknowledge, has been of much 
assistance to us. 


It is a remarkable tribute to the resource- 
fulness and flexibility of the world oil in- 
dustry that the supply problems caused by 
the cessation of shipments from Iran have 
been so successfully faced. Industry com- 
mittees, formed under government aegis, 
have been working on these problems both 
in America and in this country, and I wish 
to pay tribute to the great efforts which have 
been made by other oil companies on both 
sides of the Atlantic to meet the emergency. 
The major part of the purchased oil required 
has been obtained from American sources, 
and this I would particularly wish to 
acknowledge. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR AND 
DIVIDEND 


I do not usually venture to make any 
prophecy in my statement as to the com- 
pany’s prospects, but in the present excep- 
tional circumstances I feel that stockholders 
are entitled to any assurance that can be 


given them in respect at least of the year 
now closing. 


During the first six months of this year 
our sales had increased and prices were satis- 
factory, but during the latter half of the year 
our trading results have, of course, been 
seriously affected by the cessation of Iranian 
supplies, which completely cut off our income 
from that source. Moreover, we have had to 
face exceptional outlays as the result of our 
policy of paying our Iranian employees 
whether doing productive work or not up to 
the date when British staff were compelled 
to leave. Other heavy outlays included the 
expenditure involved in re-routing our tanker 
fleet, and in having to purchase from other 
suppliers in order to meet our commitments 
to our customers. 


However, after reviewing all the circum- 
stances, I feel I can say that unless there is 
some wholly unforeseen happening in the 
remaining few weeks of this year the company 
will be in a position to pay the same rate of 
dividend on the ordinary stock for 1951 as 
has been paid for some years past. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 


MR SIMON J. VOS’S REVIEW 





The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Leaseholds Limited will be held in London 
on December 18, 1951. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 

I am again pleased to be able to report 
that the group has had a satisfactory year 
in most respects. Refinery throughput further 
increased, and selling prices and freight rates 
improved. 

Production was in line with that of recent 
years, and oil reserves have been maintained. 
Extensive deep drilling has continued and 
improved production technique is being in- 
troduced, but no new field giving commercial 
oil has been found. 

£401,225 of the group’s net profit for the 
year has been retained by subsidiary com- 
panies and of the net profit for the year 
amounting to £1,069,480 dealt with in the 
accounts of the parent company, £700,000 has 
been put to resérves. Dividends paid and 
proposed total £273,242. : 

The progress of the Regent Oil Company 
in the marketing of our products has con- 
tinued to be very satisfactory. This year 
has seen an interesting development in the 
marketing of motor spirit through the dealer 
in the United Kingdom, namely the develop- 
ment of exclusive representation whereby the 
dealer resells to the public motor spirit sup- 
plied by one company only. The support 
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which the Regent Oil Company has enjoyed 
from the dealer trade has been very con- 
siderable, and I would again like to take this 
opportunity, as I did last year, of expressing 
the company’s appreciation of this ever grow- 
ing support, which is evident to all by the 
steadily increasing number of Regent dealers 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Hoscote Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held on December 19th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Mr H. B. 
Egmont Hake: 

Last year I was able to report a welcome 
improvement in the company’s results; and 
now, at £208,281, the profit for the year 
1950-51 shows a further increase of nbd less 
than £141,593. Taxation, however, takes 
away £117,493, representing over 56 per cent. 
of the profit, apart altogether from the sum 
of £17,158 payable out of liquid assets re- 
covered in the East. So we are left with 
£90,788, out of which the board has trans- 
ferred £30,720 to development reserve and 
£22,239 to the reserve for replacement of 
planted areas. They recommend a final 
dividend of 274 per cent., which, with the 
interim of 12} per cent. already paid, makes 
a total distribution of 40 per cent. compared 
with 15 per cent. last year. 

Hoscote is capable in normal times of pro- 
ducing 3 million pounds of rubber, and 
the fact that the crop fell short of this by 
half a million was due to the reaction of the 
tappers to the continued pressure of banditry. 
The rubber is either not produced, through 
imtimidation, or produced and stolen in the 
form of latex and finding its way to the 
bandits. This is not an uncommon feature 
in Malaya, and may be causing at the present 
time a loss of as much as 25 per cent. of 
estate production, though not all of this would 
be revealed in the export statistics. 

I am not in a position to say how the cam- 
paign against the bandits may be going from 
the viewpoint of overall strategy: it is con- 
ceivable that the serious increase in bandit 
activity is a desperate measure of the success 
of the Briggs’ Plan. But no one will deny 
that it is worse, far worse, for the planters, 
who are now the first target in every district 
of the country. The effect of all this upon 
estates—the slashing of trees, the deteriora- 
tion in ground conditions, the lowering of 
the quality of tapping—by reason of the 
dangers attending the supervision of workers 
in the fields, is serious ; and it is not merely 
a general prudence against unforeseen re- 
quirements which dictates the conservation 
of a large part of available profits, but the 
known and particular need of having funds 
in hand for restoring, when labour conditions 
may improve, a certain measure of lost 
ground, which estates are suffering in the 
standards of maintenance of their capital 
assets. In the case of Hoscote we are well 
satisfied with the conditions of three out of 
four of our properties; but at Jeransong, 
remote and isolated as it is, a steady dete- 
rioration in field conditions is evident. 

After these remarks I need not specially 
impress upon you our daily concern for our 
men on the spot. One cannot repeat too 
often that it was the planters who standing 





their ground held their workers together when ~ 


the Communist campaign of terror began 
34 years ago, and have been standing their 
ground resolutely ever since, with their num- 
bers thinning by murder all the time—it was 
these men who without exaggeration can be 
said to have saved Malaya from chaos. Our 
own managers and assistants are carrying out 
their duties in areas as dangerous as any in 
Malaya, and we are indeed grateful to them 
for achieving the results which are now 
before you. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Inc. in ¥ 


‘ictoria) 


COMMONWEALTH’S POSTWAR PROGRESS 
MR H. D. GIDDY ON THE SOLUTION OF INFLATIONARY PROBLEMS 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
National Bank of Australasia, Limited (with 
vt 


Rank, Limited), was held on November 28th 
in Melbourne. 

Mr H. D. Giddy, the chairman, in the 
course of his address said: 

The balance-sheet once again shows record 
figures. Assets, at £288,060,000, are some 
£.47,500,000 higher. 

The increased business of the bank has 
lifted gross earnings by almost £1 million to . 
1 new record of £5,331,000. Approximately 
three-quarters of the additional gross earn- 
ings has been currently absorbed by the rise 
of over £700,000 in general working costs, 
while £246,000 has been added to taxation 
provisions. The small balance remaining has 
slightly increased the net profit for the year 
by approximately £15,000 to £609,081. 

THE BANK IN 1951 

This jubilee year of the Commonwealth 
finds our bank in a stronger and more enter- 
prising position than’ ever in its history. 
Today the National Bank has more branches 

ind offices open for business than ever it 
had, the total number, 642, providing a broad 
and sound base for nearly £300 million worth 
of assets now held by our institution. Its 
liquid position continues strong, albeit that 
a great part of its liquid assets—in the form 
“of moneys confined in its special account— 

continue to be subject to extremely ught 
Central Bank control. The Government's 
right to control the country’s credit, including 
bank credit, is unquestionable, and to this end 
reasonable Central Bank powers are necessary. 

feel bound, however, to express my grave 
concern at the perpetuation for six years now 
of the particularly rigid statutory control 
system designed for use in time of war, and 

I cannot urge too strongly on the appropriate 

authorities the need for its early revision. 

This growth in the size and strength of 
the bank in large measure reflects, of course, 
the development of the Australian nation over 
recent years. Since 1939 our population has 
jumped from just under 7 million to around 
3,500,000 today, of which increase nearly 
i million has taken place in the past six 
years. 

Parallel with the increase in population 
there has been a major addition to the 
nation’s working force, which, including 
return of war service personnel, Has risen 
from 2,650,000 in June, 1945, to approxi- 
mately 3,450,000 now. The largest single 
group of these people has gone to enlarge the 
mumbers engaged in the service industries, a 
very large number, relatively, has been added 
to those engaged in building, in constructional 
and developmental works, and in transport 
and communications, while Australian manu- 
facturing has also absorbed a high proportion. 
Of these four main groups primary produc- 
tion alone has shown only a relatively small 
increase. 


DEVELOPMENT HAS BROUGHT PROBLEMS 


It will be readily agreed that Australian 
development over the past five years has pro- 
ceeded at a speed unheard of in our history. 
Everyone with the long-range interest of Aus- 
tralia at heart will weicome this surge of 
development, though its very speed has 
caused a wake of disturbed conditions and 
brought problems affecting all classes of the 
community. 

Many of these difficulties can be traced to 
the very factors which we must welcome as 
most desirable to the continued expansion of 


our economy, rapidly increasing population, 
high prices for our export commodities, heavy 
domestic investment of capital and general 
business expansion, and a large inward flow 
of investment capital from abroad. All most 
desirable, but the speed at which they are 
occurring has created problems of disequili- 
brium in our economy and has widened the 
gap between the supply of money and the 
supply of goods. 

In the last six years our total outlay on 
capital investment of all kinds has amounted 
to around £3,500 million, of which: sum at 
least 75 per cent. has been on behalf of private 
enterprise or individuals. Coming hard on 
the heels of the industrial turmo.. of the war 
years this huge investment essay has thrown 
a severe strain upon our basic ‘resources of 
men and available materials. Parallel with 
it has gone, naturally enough, a struggle by 
the public at large to buy more and more 
consumption goods and services in spending 
monetary incomes which, for a large portion 
of the population, have constantly increased. 
It could only be expected that there would 
result a substantial amount of basic and 
structural disturbance within our industrial 
system such as, for example, dislocation in 
the flow of materials, sudden shortages, 
bottlenecks on the supply side, breakdowns 
with fuel and power, and resort to makeshift 
arrangements in the use of both materials and 
processes. 


THE INFLATIONARY TREND 


Another most serious problem which has 
emerged from the years of postwar develop- 
ment is the inflationary rise in prices and 
costs, 

It would be the height of folly to under- 
rate the serious aspects of our postwar infla- 
tionary drift and the personal disabilities it 
has brought -particularly to those whose 
incomes are not automatically adjusted to 
meet higher living costs. I know well that 
this drift has itself been responsible for some 
unfavourable distortions of productive effort, 
for slackness on the productive side in certain 
spheres, and for maintaining great pressure 
from public demand on sources of supply. 
Nevertheless, I venture to suggest that this 
national embarrassment should be viewed in 
reasonable perspective. 

Our system of automatic quarterly price 
adjustments to a large section of incomes is, 
I ‘believe, at the moment the principal 
dynamic factor making for further inflation 
of prices and costs, in present circumstances 
to the detriment of all including those 
receiving the additional money wages. A 
search for means whereby revision of this 
system might be undertaken, with justice 
to all, would seem to offer prospects of con- 
siderable benefit to the community. 

Of course, in broad terms the final solution 
of the inflationary problem rests on equating 
the supply of goods to the level of demand 
which would arise from both the public and 


Governments being free to spend the money’ 


in their hands as they might wish. In present 
circumstances I agree that reasonable steps 
should be taken to dampen down spending 
but it is much more important that our 
leaders at all times place the major emphasis 
on the production of more and more goods. 
Given the positive rather than the negative 
approach there is in my opinion no need to 
doubt the capacity of the Austratian economy 
to withstand and finally overcome the present 
inflationary difficulty. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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THE BRITISH LINEN pang 


LORD AIRLIE’s ADDRESS 


RI 


The two hundred and < 
of Proprietors of The RB 
was held yesterday at th. 
burgh, the Right Honow: 


xth Annual Cour 
'Ush Linen Bang 
head office, Edin. 





Airhe, K.T., Governor of :h¢ Bs Ear x a 
. . ak, Dresid i 

The following is an extract fen ‘~ 
Airlie’s speech : a Nos 
In the annual accounts. further paws a 
* il ans 4 
of our business is apparent, and thee > 
renewed evidence of the traditional small “9 
of the bank. ae 
Deposits at £76,996,000 are up by R 
£2,700,000, while notes in te po Th 
increased by £637,000 to £8.723.909. Te a 
capital of the bank and the reserve tad 
remain wumchanged at (£1,250.099 ‘a 905 
£2,500,000 respectively Turning to the os 
assets side, cash, cheques, short money ind "i 
Treasury Bills together amount 4 oe 
£25,206,000 showing an increase of sal sles 
under £500,000. Investments In British of 
Government stocks show a decline of ons — 
£1,100,000 to £40,800,000, indicating sub. = 
stantial writing-down to meet the denreciz = 
tion current at the date of the balance sheet 4 
As usual, our investments stand therein x 0 
less than their market value. Advances wh 
which are widely spread, have risen by fully the 
£4,300,000 to £20,789,000—and this despite for 
our due observance of the directives 1ssued os 
to the banks by H.M. Treasury in restraint mc 
of bank lending. : , 
fign 

THE YEAR'S RESULTS 

sid 


Further sharp rises were experienced in 
overhead costs, affecting al! items of expendi- 
ture. These higher outlays were only pu- 
tially compensated by the greater revenue 
resulting from larger resources and expani- 
ing advances. In consequence, the profit 
after taxation declined to /223,213, which 
is £32,300 lower than last year’s figure 
Adding the balance of £200,198 brought 
forward, the sum available for distributas 
is £423,411. Of this, £52,500 has already 
been applied in payment of the usual dit- 
dend for the half-year to March last at te 
rate of 16. per cent. per annum, less incom 
tax. It is now proposed to devote {52.0 
in payment of a dividend at a like rate i 
the second half-year. 

Since there have been many disturbing 
indications im recent months that purty 
domestic inflationary forces have been gait 
ing ground, the recent decision by HM 
Government to reintroduce flexibility m 
the pattern of interest rates is weicome & 
presumably, the first step in new efforts i 
wards holding these in check. The develop 
ment of a fully effective disinflationary policy 
is imperative, if we are not to lose mul 
that is good in the British way of lile. Tee 
gap im overseas trade must be bridged 
the pound re-established as a thoroug 
sound currency of relatively sam 
purchasing power. , ie 

To permit the harbouring of comp |acetiy 
in any sphere is to court disaster. Unies 
all classes and interests unite now in ses 
atid sustained endeavour, coupled with & 
acceptance of short-term ‘ icrifice in cont _ 
things will net right themselves a 
severe and prolonged hardship. It wi 
be enough merely to obtain lip-servis = 
recognition that the livelihood of the i 
lation of this island depends in the 3 
run upon confidence - internally 
externally—in our currenc) ind ao, 
upon our ability as a nation to ar - 
competitive terms with the rest ol de 
Such truisms must be & inslated ra 
they really imply, namely, more a ial 
its encouragement, greater applicatiol 
work of each day, and the just - 
effort, skill and initiative. — 

The report was adoptce. 
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gHOKANA CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


COPPER PRODUCTION AGAIN 
: A RECORD 


inth annual general meeting 
Corporation, Limited, will 
December 19th at Kitwe, 


desia. 
foll gy are extracts from the state- 
ment of t hairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 


irculated with the report and 
for the year to June 30, 1951:— 

for the year have been excellent. 
in of copper at 82,958 long tons 
exceeded the record tonnage of the previous 
ver by 2.883 long tons; this was made 
ss y the continued and extensive 





; 
aes 
pne proauus 


nractice of wood-burning, but the coal situa- 
son, whic times during the year had 
cused grave concern, is beginning to show 
signs of permanent improvement. The price 
of copper has risen considerably over the 
vear. Costs have continued to rise, but the 
operating profit exceeds that for the previous 
vear by over £3 million. 


“The dividend received from Nchanga 
‘onsolidated Copper Mines Limited, in 
which this company holds 33.6 per cent. of 
the capital, is substantially higher than that 
for the previous year, and since the current 
year’s dividend is not subject to tax, the 
merease is actually greater than is shown by 
, straight comparison of the two years’ 
fcures, Dividends received from Mufulira 
Copper Mines Limited also increased con- 
siderably. 

As a result, the profit for the year, includ- 
ing investment income, and after charging 
all costs and expenses and providing for 

reciat of buildings, plant and 
hinery, totalled £10,483,687, as compared 
th (6,687,165 the previous year. After 
viding {3,718,292 for the year’s taxation, 

ing £.1,365,221 im respect of provisions 
or taxation made in earher years and no 
nger required, and adding £556,249, being 
fit unappropriated at Jume 30, 1950, the 
otal available profit of the company was 
18,686,865. £2,500,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve. 











— 
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THE DIVIDEND 


Preference share dividends during the year 
absorbed { 60,946, and the 50 per cent. 
br lividend on ordinary and “ A” stock 
[he board, after very careful 

decided to recommend the 

payment of a final dividend of 150 per cent. 
bich will cost £3,750,003. In reaching this 


‘cision, your board came to the conclusion 
fat no account should be taken of the 
Biecis of proposed legislation in the United 


limit dividend payments. It 


fe n the conditions of uncertainty 
evailing at the time this was on the whole 
me best policy; but shareholders were 
‘med, at the time the dividend was recom- 
mended, that it might be necessary to modify 
in the hent of subsequent events. Fortu- 
=cly it now appears that no such modifica- 
On will be necessary. 
A comparison of the full year’s dividend 


> <W per cent. with that of 120 per cent. 
a Previous year, does not reflect in 
Pee Measure the increase of one year’s distri- 
(he other, since the earlier year’s 
ild, if paid im circumstances 
S year’s, have been expressed 


puu0N OVe! 


a wo I 


Ba CONSide 


The inte ower fate. 

oe and final dividends for the 
Se Mg ‘ar-as they are payable out of 
proeaep up to December 31, 1950, will 
Mi xq he. free of tax” by the United 
eree c: cnue Authorities. This is a 
r.ecurring feature. ; 
3 1 PPropriated profits at June 30, 1951, 


mel, “°< 415 as against £556,249 for the 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST 


HIGHER DIAMOND PRICES 


_ The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Consolidated African Selection 
Trust, Limited, will be held on December 
18th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr A. Chester Beatty, 
circulated: with the report and ‘accounts :— 

The combined profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1951, of your company and _ its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust, Limited, reached, before 
taxation, an amount of nearly £2,700,000, an 
increase of just over £330,000, compared 
with the previous financial year. This result 
was due to higher prices and was achieved 
im spite of the fact that the quantity of 
diamonds sold was less than-in the previous 
12 months. 


It is to be noted that the net surplus, after 
providing for taxation, was £980,000, a de- 
crease of about £143,000, compared with the 
previous year. Stockholders are, however, 
only too well aware that taxation has been 
increased in a variety of ways during the 
past 12 months. 


We have available for distribution an 
amount of £914,223, including the balance of 
£442,680 brought forward from last year. 
This large balance was a consequence of the 
observance by your directors of the volun- 
tary limitation on dividend distribution re- 
quested by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
An interim dividend of 1s. 3d. has already 
been paid, and your directors now recom- 
mend a final dividend of 2s. 9d. and a bonus 
of Is. per unit of stock, subject to income 
tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. These dividends and 
bonus require a net sum of £796,191, as com- 
pared with £667,284 (4s. per unit of stock) 
for the previous y@r and the balance carried 
forward is reduced from £442,680 to 
£118,032. 


ILLICIT MINING 


As forecast in my statement last year, there 
has been a marked improvement since the 
beginning of 1951 in the production from 
our mines in the Gold Coast. It is satis- 
factory to record on the technical side that 
our policy of increasing mechanisation is now 
beginning to give good results. 


The increase in the export of diamonds 
by African producers has continued through- 
out the year, and a very large part of this 
material is drawn from the territory in which 
the established mining companies operate. 
During the period ‘under review, 365 con- 
victions were secured for diamond offences 
of one kind or another, mostly illicit mining, 
in our concessions, but these numérous con- 
victions seem to have little or no effect. 
There is little doubt that a not inconsiderable 
part of the company’s mining areas is being 
virtually gutted in this way. The question 
of security must be taken into account by 
your directors in deciding future investment 
policy in the Gold Coast. 

Evidently, as a result of the growth of 
illicit mining in the neighbourhood of our 
mines, the shortage of mining labour per- 
sists. Men frequently present themselves for 
engagement, stay for a few weeks or months, 
and shortly after leaving our employment are 
found amongst those arrested and convicted 
for diamond offences. We are doing every- 
thing possible to find apprentices and train 
them ourselves, but there is a serious shor- 
tage even of potentially suitable candidates. 

Sales Prospects —There is every indica- 
tion that world sales of industrial and gem 
stones for the calendar year 1951, measured 
in sterling, will again reach a record. The 
outlook for the current year is satisfactory 
so far as can be foreseen. 


1371 
HERRBURGER BROOKS 
INCREASED PROFIT 


* The thirty-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of Herrburger Brooks, Limited, was 
held on November 29th in London, Sir Louis 
Sterling (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for the year ended June 30, 1951:— 

After providing for taxation, the net 
amount of profit shows a considerable in- 
crease. The balance sheet continues to reveal 
a strong financial position. 

The company is a large u:-: of high-grade 
timber and the position with regard to this 
material is of a satisfactory nature. Consider- 
able quantities of felts, etc., form an impor- 
tant item in our production and the serious 
rises in the price of wool have had an impor- 
tant bearing on the manufacturing costs. The 
most serious concern at present, however, 
is with regard to the supply of meta! goods 
of which a considerable quantity is used and 
the shortage of produttion and supply of such 
goods is a matter of some concern. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the repairs to buildings which are being 
undertaken in connection with the grant of a 
new ease of our London premises. 

The piano trade is still almost wholly 
devoted to export business. The home 
market is negligible owing to continuation 
of the high rate of 66 2-3rds per cent. for 
purchase tax. I can only hope that some 
relief in this direction will be forthcoming 
in the near future. 

The company is still operating in direc- 
tions other than those cormected with the 
piano trade, mainly in the plastics sphere 
and this side of the business continues on 
a successful basis although shortages of 
materials are here also an important factor. 

The report was adopted. 





BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES 


THE BANDITRY MENACE 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on November 26th in 
London. 

Mr E. G. Estall, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: The net profit 
for the year ended March 31, 1951, was no 
less than £188,992 as against £35,235 for 
the previous year—approximately 19 pence 
per lb. om the crop harvested. The profit 
was struck after paying the Malayan Govern- 
ment £25,000 duty and it entails paying the 
governments concerned no less. than 
£110,198 in taxation. 

The crop was 2,388,054 Ib. against an 
estimate of 2,871,000 Ib., a shortfall of 
approximately half a million lb., occasioned 
by adverse weather coupled with the 
incidence of bandit activity. 

The labour situation is slowly improving 
but it is a tragedy that the excellent force 
built up should have been contaminated, 
frightened and partially dispersed by the 
constant pressure and. intimidation from 
bandjts. The security position has con- 
siderably deteriorated. Two planters have 
been murdered within recent weeks. The 
situation is distinctly tense. The people are 
showing great indignation both at home and 
in Malaya at the apparent indifference of 
the Government to overcome this great 
menace and firm action must be taken 
without delay. 

The Colonial Secretary is flying to Malaya 
to study the position. It will be for Mr 
Lyttelton to end the present weakness and to 
turn what now appears to be a half-hearted 
campaign into a real ruthless onslaught. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION OF PROPERTIES 
% 


VISCOUNT MOORE’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of The Financial News Limited was held on 
November 27th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Viscount Moore, 
O.B.E., presiding. : 

The secretary (Mr A. E. Knock) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, Viscount Moore 
said: The Chairman has asked me to apolo- 
gise to you for his absence. Mr. Bracken 
is, I deeply regret, not well. I am_very 
sorry that the vice-chairman, General Daw- 
nay, is also unwell and therefore unable to 
be. present. 

With your permission, I will take the 
report and accounts as read. The accounts 
call for little comment. ‘The consolidated 
profit before tax shows a slight reduction 
from £119,740 to £118,665. The profit after 
tax shows a greater reduction, having fallen 
from £59,106 to £54,483, owing to the in- 
crease from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. in the 
rate of distributed profits tax. We are once 
more recommending the payment of a final 
dividend of 35 per cent., making with the 
interim -dividend already paid, a total of 60 
per cent. for the year. 


A BALANCE SHEET CHANGE 


The only significant change in the balance 
sheet is an increase of £100,000 in our cash 
‘balances, and a reduction of a like sum in our 
trade investments. This change reflects the 
decision, referred to in the directors’ report, 
to transfer to the Financial Times Limited 
our shareholding in W. Speaight and Sons, 
Limited. You will perhaps recall that jointly 
with the Financial Times Limited and 
George Newnes and C. Arthur Pearson 
Limited we acquired this old-established 
printing business in 1946. The Financial 
Times became the largest shareholder, 
although its holding did not amount to a 
controlling interest. Owing, however, to the 
fact that the Financial Times had the right 
to appoint a majority of the board of 
W. Speaight and Sons, it became necessary 
under the 1948 Companies Act for the 
iccounts of Speaights to be consolidated with 
those of the Financial Times, since tech- 
nically it became a subsidiary company. It 
has therefore been decided by the boards 
both of your company and of the Financial 
Times that it would be more appropriate and 
administratively more convenient for the 
Group’s shareholding in W. Speaight and 
Sons to be concentrated in the Financial 
Times, which is also substantially interested 
in the printing industry through its control- 
ling imterest in the St. Clements Press. 
Your company’s large shareholding in the 
Financial Times itself remains, of course, 
unaltered, 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


During the year ended December 31, 1950, 
the Financial Times Limited earned satis- 
factory profits, despite the effects upon its 
subsidiary company, the St. Clements Press, 
of the dispute between Master Printers and 
the London Society of Compositors in the 
autumn of last year. During 1951, the 
Financial Times has again maintained its 
profits despite the unceasing rise in costs and 
the continued shortage of newsprint. The 
demand for the Financial Times exceeds the 
supply of copies that can be produced with 
its present ration of newsprint. It is a tribute 
to the editor, Mr Gordon Newton, and his 
staff that the quality of the paper is so well 


maintained despite all the difficulties with 
which they are confronted. 


THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


As the Chairman forecast last year, most 
of the revenue lost during the printing dis- 
pute was later recovered and, despite rising 
costs, the year’s profit was maintained. This 
year thefe is a further expansion of revenue 
due to the successful efforts of the manage- 
ment. The circulation of the Investors’ 
Chronicle shows a steady and encouraging 
increase and the sales of the mid-week 
Market News Letter have gone up con- 
siderably. 

The Investors’ Chronicle, in common with 
all our publications, is faced with a steep 
rise in the costs of printing and paper. Steps 
have been taken to hold these increases at 
the lowest level consistent with the main- 
tenance of the services which the Investors’ 
Chronicle offers to the investing public. Mr 
Harold Wincott, Mr R. A. Allan, M.P., and 
their staff deserve high praise. 


THE PRACTITIONER 


Since the close of our financial year, the 
Practitioner has published its thousandth 
number. Of the Practitioner it is only neces- 
sary to say that the circulation and advertis- 
ing revenue persistently increase. We are 
very grateful to the editors and the managing 
director, Mr Michael Fletcher, for their 
eminent services. 


THE BANKER 


Owing to the highly specialised nature of 
its contents, the Banker’s circulation and 
profits are necessarily restricted. The editor, 
Mr Wilfrid King, can derive much satis- 
faction from the fact that the Banker’s con- 
tents are widely quoted in mewspapers in 
all parts of the world. Judging by poli- 
ticians” speeches, it serves a very useful 
though unsought and unpaid, purpose in 
providing them with most necessary adult 
education. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Your company retains its 50 per cent. 
interest in The Economist Newspaper 
Limited. At a time when the sale of many 
periodicals has been falling, The ‘Econo- 
mist’s circulation today is higher than it has 
ever been in the history of the paper. That 
is a well-merited tribute to Mr Geoffrey 
Crowther and his staff, who well maintain 
the sturdy, not to say prickly, independence 
of its creators, James Wilson and Walter 
Bagehot 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


From what I have said, you will see that 
your directors consider the position of the 
company’s various properties to be satisfac- 
tory. It is too early to make any forecast of 
financial results for the current year, but we 
are hopeful that the results placed before 
you when next we meet will not be materially 
different from those of the past year. 

The Chairman concluded by moving. the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr M. C. Fletcher seconded the resolution 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The dividend as recommended was 
approved ; the retiring director, Colonel O. E. 
Crosthwaite-Eyre, M.P., was re-elected ; and 
the directors having’ been authorised to fix 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, the 
proceedings terminated, 


THE ECONOMIST, Decoiier 1 1951 


JOHN I. THORNYCR 
AND COMPANY, Lisi 


SOTH ANNUAL Mr} TING 


The fiftieth annual cene;.) meeting af 
John I. Thornycroft and Company. |... 
was held on November 281) i, 12040 
John E. Thornycroft, Kk » | ——— al 
director and chairman) presiding ~ 

The following is an 
circulated statement : — 

All sections of the company are pani. 
pating in the rearmamen: ; venience fe 
commitments will draw very heavily on 
cash resources of the company, and. in aii 
tion, your board has autho: 1 Mio — 
of renewals and additions ae 

The report was adopted 

Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald y 
Skelton, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., in proposing 
the re-election of Sir John | Thornvcrof, 
K-B.E., as governing directo; pa, 
pany, said: 

If we in this country 
higher standard of living 
other countries, it can only 
productive efficiency. 

Regarding profits paid 


trom his 


r Of the com. 


tO Maintain a 
in people in 


lone by greater 


\, hal 
shareholders, 


over 50 years this has represented 7d, net 
in the £ on the Wages paid, and the 
Exchequer has taken 34d. in the £. A reasop- 
able return must be made to those indi- 
viduals investing their savings in a business, 
or otherwise mew capital—the result of 
savings—will not be available to finance the. 
provision of new plant, the cash for stocks 
and work in progress. 

The proposal was unanimously approved, 

At a subsequent extraordinary genenl 
meeting the authorised capital was increased 


to £1,950,000 by the creation of 900,000 new 
ordinary shares of {1 each 





W. & J. LAWLEY 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND PROFIT 


The twelfth annual ce: meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited, was held o 
November 28th in Birmingham, Mr J. ¥. 
Gaunt (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cre 


lated statement: — 
The company’s profits ! 


, 
e vear snow a 


modest increase compared with the previous 
year. These results have not been casi 
achieved and, indeed, the year has deen om 
of the most difficult from a trading point d 


view that I can remember. Jhroughout m 
year the cost of metals has steadily risen, 9 
much so that the total cost o! the company* 
purchases of brass materials increased 1 180 
per cent. of last year’s figures Much of oat 
output is for new housebu icing and is sub 
ject co Government price control. With er 
products, increasing costs cannot d¢ recover 


immediately in selling prices. The pes 
of applying to the appropra'¢ Ministry {ot 
inefeased selling prices is a slow and arduous 
business, and in the meantime your = 
pany is carrying the burden o! unrecover 
increase in the cost of raw ™ iterials. 
During the year extra meltng plant 
installed, but owing to the shortage of 


not had 3 


labour and materials we hove 


he a 
much benefit from “this instalauon 4 ™4 


could have wished. We have, however, beet 
able to increase our output to some degree 
The balance sheet of the company * strong 
mt I i t. * ‘ : r * 
Orders on hand continue [0 °¢ very sit 
factory, and whilst the need ‘or housing 


— 3908 
there would not appear to be f 
pd ; : +. rection for mali 


{ the divideal 


to any change in this dire 
years to come, 
The report was adopted 20 


- of 40 per cent. approved. 
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MIST, December 1, 1951 


" 


HE ECt 
pALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


eventh annual general meeting 


he sixt\ > . . 
a toery and Company, Limited, will be 
ed at the company’s Office on December 
held ott . > | 
“The following is an extract from the state- 
4 z 


“+ py the chairman, Mr D. Abel Smith, 
tC. for the year to June 30, 1951:— 

"tor a long time past we have felt that the 
sanv’s capital structure left something to 
cired : that the proportion of debenture 
share capital was too high ; and that 


stock to 

redeem debentures raised some fifty 
years ago were a form of finance unsuited to 
our neeas 1ay. 

We. 1 fore, took steps some twelve 
months formulate a scheme of arrange- 
ment whereby the holders of {2,425,979 irre- 
eemable debenture stock were to be asked 


1 accept repayment, partly in cash and partly 
n the form of a new four per cent. debenture 
stock. redeemable 1955-70. Our confidence 
that the scheme gave holders a suitable cash 
premium, and was a fair one, was confirmed 
by the large majority of holders who voted in 


yts Tavour 


STAGGERING WOOL PRICES 


The influence exercised by wool on_ the 
economies of Australia and New Zealand, 
and of this company, in the past season has 


been so excepuonal that the year’s wool 
vade will be long remembered. The 
ustralian clip realised the staggering total 


of £A4.636,330,574—a sum approximately 
equal to the proceeds of the three previous 
seasons added together, each of which was at 
the time a record. The company’s commis- 
son earnings have benefited accordingly. 
The season was also remarkable for un- 
precedented fluctuations in prices which 
reached their peak in March last as a result 
of heavy buying for military and stockpile 
purposes. Thereafter the demand slackened, 
cularly from America, and prices fell. 
During the year the company sold 624,354 
bales out of total offerings of 4,163,122 bales, 
bah of which figures would have been larger 


bul lor the postponement of auctions conse- 


t upon the New Zealand dock strike, 
Whica necessitated some 300,000 bales being 
carried over. The 1951-52 season opened 
with prices at less than half the peak figures 
eviained in March and, while the general 
tendency since has been upwards, there is 
very ttle prospect that the levels for 1950-51 
Wil De repeated, 


rt 


Cent 
uuent 


PRODUCE BUSINESS 


Turning 1 


Bressed sat 


produce, our business has pro- 
tactorily. The net earnings of 
pur SOck Gepartments were nearly double 
hose of the previous year. 
We have achieved a substantial increase 
h merchandise turnover, and this has had an 
effect on the net profits, which 
more than 50 per cent. The 
verity of the primary producer, 
* Main customer, has been of assistance, as 
as the greater availability of certain lines 


ch a 


are of fundamental importance to us, 


ier pros I 


Serials voisky, refrigerators and fencing 
maiCT ais. 
The Profit, af 


ne ter providing for all expenses 
fo semicon, amounts to £667,541, as com- 
. swith ‘422,983. This record profit is 
~ uibatabee to the high prices ruling 
= mbo anc stock, but all departments have 
a0 icc ‘0 the impressive result. We are 
_ nding a final dividend of 6 per cent. 
& = Pate: . shares, which, with the 
“a5 'vidend of 4 per cent. paid in May, 
i 9 10 per cent. for the year, and a 
king, 1 P&t cent. on the ordinary shares, 
‘ng a tolal distribution of 14 per cent. 


NORTH BRITISH RAYON 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of North ‘British Rayon Limited was held on 
November 2°:h in London, Mr Ernest Walls 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address : — 

The balance on trading at £281,167 is the 
largest total this company has so far shown. 
In judging increased company profits at this 
time it is mecessary to take into account the 
increasing inflation to which our national 
economy is now subject. The only practical 
factor that can offset inflation is increased 
productivity. One of the createst enemies 
of increased productivity in this country (the 
comparison in this respect with U.S.A. is 
astonishing) is restrictive practices in the 
factorizs. 

As from January the sulphur shortage 
affected us severely and continues to do so. 
We have done our best to deal with the 
situation. As far as I can see at present, if 
there is no further cut, we shall be able to 
keep the whole of our available spinning 
capacity fully employed during the remainder 
of the present financial year. I ought to add 
that our main raw material, wood pulp, is also 
in difficult supply in relation to demand, 

Now I come to what after all is only 
another aspect of the inflation. I mean, of 
course, the postwar cost of replacement of 
plant. In these abnormal times the usual 
rates of depreciation cannot provide for 
replacement when machinery and plant, under 
the inflation, are costing three or four times 
the prewar price. This difficulty, which faces 
all industrial companies and -affects every 
shareholder is exacerbated by the refusal, so 
far, of the taxation authorities to respond to 
the situation. So long as this grievance 
remains unredressed British industry is being 
made to suffer a crippling burden. 

The method we adopted three years ago 
to deal with the situation I have described 
was to create a plant replacement reserve. We 
now propose to increase this by no less. than 
£80,000, making £120,000 in all. If we 
can continue adding to this reserve at a fairly 
substantial rate for two or three more years 
and if prices do not rise further, we will have 
covered this position adequately as regards 
all future replacements of plant. But I would 
point out that these large sums have been, 
and unless there is a change in the law, will 
continue to be, treated as if they were profits 
available for distribution and so attracting the 
heavy taxation. 

The finances of the company show the same 
progressive improvement as for a number 
of years past. We have a large programme 
of capital expenditure in hand. This expendi- 
ture is a continuation of the board’s pro- 
gramme ruthlessly to scrap all obsolescent 
plant and replace it by the latest improve- 
ments we can find, also if possible by increase 
of capacity to carry out our fixed objective— 
the maintenance of our relative position in 
this ever-growing industry of viscose rayon 
yarn production. 

We continue, and if possible will intensify, 
our efforts to improve methods and reduce 
costs, and most of all to increase productivity. 
This is the ir-mediate aim we have set our- 
selves for the year ahead and, with the willing 
co-operation of all concerned, I am quite sure 
that we can achieve successful results. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that when the directors’ report was issued the 
limitation of dividends still applied. Since 
that date the position had altered and it was 
now proposed to pay in late January, 1952, 
a special interim dividend of 2} per cent. 
which could be regarded as an addition to 
the total of 10 per cent. recommended in the 
directors’ report for the year ended June 30, 
1951. 

The f€port and accounts were adopted, 
and the final dividend of 7} per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year, was approved. 


1373 
ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPORT DEVELOPMENTS 


SIR WILLIAM ROOTES ON BOARD'S 
CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


The annual general meeting of Rootes 
Motors Limited, will be held on December 
21st in Lendon. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir William Rootes, 
K.B.E., which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

The results of the Rootes Group of Com- 
panies for the year to July 31st last repre- 
sent an appreciable improvement over the 
good results of last year and are, I think, 
satisfactory. The consolidated profits for the 
year amount to £3,473,873 compared with 
£2,813,157. The taxation charge amounts 
to £2,069,925. 

The net profit of Rootes Motors Limited, 
was £608,709. We recommend a dividend 
of 324 per cent., less income tax, on the 
ordinary shares. 


I am glad to say that all major activities 
of the Group have contributed to the im- 
proved results. I referred last year to the 
developments which we were Carrying out in 
certain countries for the assembly and wider 
distribution of our products, and I am able 
to report that this policy has so far proved 
sound both commercially and, indeed, 
nationally. 


I am certain there is great scope for this 
country to expand its exports of automobile 
products. Our industry has,.as a result of its 
enterprise, become one of the country’s 
greatest exporters. But for a_ successful 
future, materials must be available and costs 
must be competitive. 

At home the unfortunate buyer still has 
to face prolonged deliveries and a heavy sur- 
charge of purchase tax on both cars and 
commercial vehicles. May I interpose here 
to plead once again that purchase tax on 
either cars or commercial vehicles ultimately 
inflates costs of industry as a whole, and for 
that reason alone is wrong. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 

Your directors are continuing their policy 
of ploughing back a large proportion of the 
Group profits for the purposes of financing 
the present abnormally high costs of stocks, 
to provide means for the increased cost of 
tooling and for the purpose of raising our 
manufacturing facilities to higher standards. 
The temptation to adopt a more generous 
policy towards our ordinary shareholders is 
a gréat one.. But we have deliberately, with 
over a million pounds placed to Group 
reserves, erred on the side of conservatism. 


The present level of taxation on industry 
is enough to daunt the stoutest heart. It is 
elementary to my way of thinking that to 
load industry with the present level of taxa- 
tion encourages inflation, destroys incentive 
and drains industry of those vita] resources 
so mecessary for the maintenance of its 
efficiency. 


Your board will, of course, give the fullest 
priority 10 rearmament as may be required 
by the policy of the Government. 


Our future in common with that of other 
industries presents many problems for the 
solution of which we have to look to the 
Government of the day for the fullest sup- 
port—support not only in helping us to avoid 
all possible restrictions on output, but also 
may I add more understanding and initiative 
in those many overseas trade negotiations 
which are such an essential part of the main- 
tenance and development of our overseas 
markets. Thereby we can be enabled to 


achieve our maximum contribution towards 
the restoration of our national economy. 
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SERCK RADIATORS 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 23rd at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, M.A., F.C.A. (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended August 4, 
1951 

It is the privilege of your directors once 
more to present accounts showing a hand- 
some increase in profits over those of the 
previous year—an improvement spread over 
all sections of our business. The year has 
been one of great activity and not free from 
problems of supply of materials and of 
factory space. 


NEW TUBE MILL 


I am very pleased to report the completion 
of the building of our new tube mill ; about 
half the new plant ordered has been installed 
and the first results of working are well up 
to expectations. The installation of the re- 
maining new plant and the transfer of exist- 
ing plant from the old tube mill on Warwick 
Road should be completed in about six 
months’ time. 

The clearance of the old tube mill 
and its incorporation into the engineer- 
ing department comStitutes a major re- 
arrangement, which may entail some inter- 
ruption of production and obviously expense ; 
will give yery welcome relief from the con- 
gestion of floor space from which we have 
been suffering for years, and should lead to 
greater efficiency and increased output. 


EXPANSION OF SERVICE 


Service Branches.—The general expansion 
of our service to private, commercial and 
agricultural vehicles has produced an all- 
round improvement in turnover and profit. 

Serck (Eire), Limited.—Very successful 
development is reported in Dublin—all initial 
losses have been recovered and the Irish 
board have been able to declare a maiden 
dividend on the ordinary shares. 

Serck Radiators (South Africa) (Pry.), 
Limited.—Although production started only 
in October, 1950, and notwithstanding diffi- 
culties in arranging for the import of 
materials, the results for the year ended 
August 5th last show a profit sufficient to 
write off all initial losses and leave a small 
credit balance. 

Material Supplies.—All our principal’ raw 
materials are in short supply and subject to 
allocation, but as so much of our output is of 
essential goods either nationally or for export, 
we do not anticipate any serious immediate 
interference with output provided our present 
monthly allocations of materials are not 
further reduced. 

Additions to fixed assets of £200,000, 
which includes the cost of the new tube mill 
was anticipated by the issue of new capital in 
1950. The increase in stock and debtors of 
no less than £292,000 during the year and of 
£366,000 since July 31, 1949, have tended in 
some measure to nullify the calculations 
which we made prior to raising the new 
capital. 

Our recommendation to pay the same divi- 
dend as last year is made having regard to 
the profit available and the cash position. 
While our profit position would justify the 
payment of a larger dividend, we feel that 
conservation of our liquid resources is still 

usiness continues to progress; we 
have an order book full of table work, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
current year will produce another satisfac- 
tory result, although it may be that we shall 
incur additional expense while carrying out 
the rearrangements mentioned above. 

The report was adopted... 


P 


MR P. H. ANDERSON ON THE SERIOUS INCR: \s¢ 
IN WORKING COSTS 


At the annual general meeting held in 


Johannesburg on November 21, 1951, Mr- 


P. H: Anderson, the chairman, said: 
Information regarding operations during the 
current year has been published monthly 
and in the directors’ report for the first 
quarter. I intend, therefore, to confine my 
remarks today to some observations of a 
general nature. 


At the annual meeting two years ago I 

commented on the immediate prospects of 
your company following the devaluation of 
the pound in relation to the dollar and the 
resultant—what might be termed—unilateral 
increase in the price of gold ~F aseeamns 
however, that the lon;' 
adjustments if @uirrenc 
had taken place coulc 
was too early © fore: 
level some measure of 
might be established. 
tinued instability of th 
tion has done much to 
of any general econo 
consequently there is 
of even the resilient 
young and growing co: 
South . Africa with it 
industry settling down 
even keel in the immec 
however, like to give 
figures which are usefu 
stones on the path ; 
travelling. 


PRODUCTION €OSTS 
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increase, however, took place during the first 
six months when the industry’s average cost 
of producing an ounce of gold rose by 16 per 
cent. due to the general lowering Of the grade 
of ore mined to meet the new conditions and 
to the general increase made in wages and 
benefits in order to restore the i 
capacity of its employees to normal in 
relation to other industries. Subsequent to 
the first six months following devaluation, 
that is since March, 1950, the grade of ore 
mined has, however, remained fairly 
constant, but nevertheless the cost of pro- 
ducing an ounce of gold has increased 
steadily at an average rate of about Is. per 
month due to inflationary pressure. 

This upward trend in production costs has 
resulted not only in increasing pay: limit 
decreasing ore reserves and a shortening 
the lives of the various gold producers, but 
also in decreasing profits, which have been 
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meeting and if required may also be obtained 
on application to the London secretaries. 


_ The Harmony Company has empowered 
its directors to make an issue of shares, which 
will probably take place about March, 1952, 
sufficient to raise approximately £5 million, 
Out of the proceeds of the issue, this com- 
pany will be refunded the full amount of its 
loan, namely £1,050,000, together with in- 
terest, which will be utilised towards sub- 
scribing for its proportion of the new shares. 


COLLIERY OUTPUT RESTRICTED BY 
TRANSPORT 


The erection of the washing plant at 
Raleigh Colliery was completed in Marth, 
when it was put into commission by the con- 
tractors. At the end of the financial year, 
however, it was not operating successfully 


and consequently had not been taken over by: 


the company. After a full examination of 
the. position..by¥.the»suoplier’s engineers, in 
any’s technical 
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MERLIMAU PEGOH, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was held on 
November 26th in London, Mr J. L. Milne 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review :— 


On March 31st last we paid an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. on account of the 
year which ended on that date. This was 
done in the hope that a further distribution 
would be possible on the completion of the 
accounts. However, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced on July 26th the 
Government's intention to introduce a Bill 
providing for the control of dividends. In 
the circumstances your directors would ask 
you to note that the unappropriated profits 
carried forward were sufficient to cover the 
further sum which would have been dis- 
tributed to ordinary stockholders, viz., 20 per 
cent. 


The rubber crops harvested by our group 
of companies showed a reduction as com- 
pared with the previous year, the comparative 
figures being 12,740,200 Ib. in 1949-50 and 
10,499,900 Ib. in 1950-51. Fortunately, with 
the lower crops have gone higher prices for 
our product, with the result that the profit 
(before taxation) of the Parent Company rose 
from £85,812 in 1949-50 to £538,003 in 1950- 
51, and the profit of the group from £167,758 
to £928,808. 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, said 
that since the date of the accounts it had been 
possible, owing to certain changes that had 
taken place in the Government, for the board 
to declare as an interim dividend the 20 per 
cent. which they had held up in the amount 
carried forward. 


The report was adopted. 








ARTHUR GUINNESS SON AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Announcement to Stockholders 


The directors of Arthur Guinness Son and Company 
Limited have reviewed the results of the trading year ended 
September 30, 1951, in which record sales were achieved. 
The profit, after charging depreciation of £347,017 (against 
£257,586 the previous year) and before charging taxation, 
amounted to £4,615,494 compared with £4,521,583 for the 
previous year, representing an increase of £93,911. 

Provision for taxation is £2,820,480 (£2,596,863), leaving 
a met profit of £1,795,014 (£1,924,720). To this there has to 
be ed the balance 
J 542 (£870,332) and taxation relief in respect of capital 
payments to pension fund £157,195 (£857,490). 

The total available for i 
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* OUlstanding ability is sought for an appointment of 
erable importance by a very large and well-known 
> “Troup, with sub-Groups and Companies in numerous 
*ngaged in the manufacture of a wide variety of engineer- 

The Group's headquarters are in the Birmingham 
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must be first and foremost trained business men, with 
use fully all the functions of a business, and they 
‘ practical engineering background. 
which will be dealt wit Ng the Managing Director 
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would travel.—Box 813. 


vs _and Advertising Lecturer and Executive, President, 
“cauion, and Institute of Sales Reps. (India), in London 


Visiting plission, invites offers for Lecture course, Consultations 


; (Economies ), ten years’ experience 
and statistical work, seeks research post, preferably 
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tion is therefore £2,330,751 (£3,652,542). 
decided to allocate 5: 

cost of funding pension liabilities and £400,000 to contin- 
gencies reserve as 
replacing assets, which is so much higher than the original 
cost on which depreciation has been calculated. 

After meeting the above allocations and the cost of the 
interim dividends 
ide al] information fl, 13,126 (41 2792). 
‘o be useful in considering the candidate's suitability, dividend of 1 


7 per cent., to be paid January 16, 1952, making 
28 per cent. for the 
but your board do not recommend that any bonus should 
be paid this year. Last year a bonus of 4 per cent. so-ae 
in circumstances which it was pointed out were special. The 
carry forward will thus be £412,251, compared with £378,542. 

In view of the isi 
operation as well as of the replacement of assets, and in view 
of the punitive rate of the profits tax, your board have no 
doubt that their decision not to recommend any bonus this 
year is the best course in the interests of the company and 
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SERCK RADIATORS 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 23rd at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, M.A., F.C.A. (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 


PPS eae At the annual general meeting held in 
The following is an extract from his circu- 


Johannesburg on November 21, 1951, Mr’ 


lated statement for the year ended August 4, Pp > Anderson, the chairman, said: 
1951:— ithe Information regarding operations during the 
Ir is the privilege of your directors omce cyrrent year has been published monthly 


more to present accounts showing a hand- 
some increase in profits over those of the 
previous year—an improvement spread over 
ill sections of our business. The year has 
been one of great activity and not free from 
problems of supply of materials and of 
factory space. 


and in the directors’ report for the first 
quarter. I intend, therefore, to confine my 
remarks today to some observations of a 
general nature. 


At the annual meeting two years ago I 
commented on the immediate prospects of 
your company following the devaluation of 
the pound in relation to the dollar and the 
resultant—what might be termed—unilateral 
increase in the price of gold. I pointed out, 
however, that the long-term reactions to the 
adjustments in currency exchange rates which 
had taken place could not be assessed as it 
was too early to foresee when and at what 
level some measure of ecOnomic equilibrium 
might be established. Since then the, con- 


NEW TUBE MILL 


i aim very pleased to report the completion 
of the bu:lding of our new tube mill ; about 
half the new plant ordered has been installed 
and the first results of working are well up 
to. expectations. The installation of the re- 
maining new plant and the transfer of exist- 
ing plant from the old tube mill on Warwick 


yn - P ate i y ix ‘ ° og e ‘ 
——, rer be completed in about SIX tinued instability of the world political situa- 
montns Ht - . . ‘ +3 
ore -4, tion has done much to postpone the question 
tay pial hl gl ~~ gor ; Beem of any general economic stabilisation, and 
ee ee ng consequently there is as yet ‘little indication 
ing department conStitutes a major re- . 


of even the resilient economy of such a 
young and growing country as the Union of 
South Africa with its virile gold mining 
industry settling down on a more or less 
even keel in the immediate future. I would, 
however, like to give you some facts and 
figures which are useful signposts and mile- 
stones on the path along which we are 
travelling. 


wrangement, which may entail some inter- 
ruption of production and obviously expense ; 
will give yery welcome relief from the con- 
gestion of floor space from which we have 
been suffering for years, and should lead to 
greater efficiency and increased output. 


EXPANSION OF SERVICE 


Service Branches.—The general expansion 
of our service to private, commercial and 
agricultural vehicles has produced an all- 
round improvement in turnover and profit. 

Serck (Eire), Limited—Very successful 
development is reported in Dublin—all initial 
losses have been recovered and the Irish 
board have been able to declare a maiden 
dividend on the ordinary shares. 

Serck Radiators (South Africa) (Prty.), 
Limited.—Although production started only 
in October, 1950, and notwithstanding diffi- 
culties in arranging for the import of 
materials, the results for the year ended 
August 5th last show a profit sufficient to 
write off all initial losses and leave a small 
credit balance. 

Material Supplies.—All our principal raw 
materials are in short supply and subject to 
allocation, but as so much of our output is of 
essential goods either nationally or for export, 
we do not anticipate any serious immediate 
interference with output provided our present 
monthly allocations of materials are not 
further reduced. 

Additions to fixed assets of £200,000, 
which includes the cost of the new tube mill 
was anticipated by the issue of new capital in 
1950. The increase in stock and debtors of 
no less than £292,000 during the year and of 
£366,000 since July 31, 1949, have tended in 
some measure to nullify the calculations 
which we made prior to raising the new 
capital. 

Our recommendation to pay the same divi- 
dend as last year is made having regard to 
the profit available and the cash position. 
While our profit position would justify the 
payment of a larger dividend, we feel that 
conservation of our liquid resources is still 
desirable. ~ 

The business continues to progress; we 
have an order book full of profitable work, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
current year will produce another satisfac- 
tory result, although it may be that we shall 
incur additional expense while carrying out 
the rearrangements mentioned above. 

The report was adopted. 


¢ 


PRODUCTION COSTS AND DEVALUATION 


A disturbing feature has been the rapidity 
with which production costs are overhauling 
the higher price of gold. 

As a result of devaluation in September, 
1949, the sterling price of gold was raised 
by 44 per cent.-from 172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. 
per ounce fine. From certain points of view 
the advantage thus gained by the South 
African gold mining industry can be said to 
have been lost when the cost of producing 
an ounce of gold has increased proportionately 
to the increase in the price of gold, i.e, by 
44 per cent., because although the profit 
margin on each ounce of gold produced will 
then be 44 per cent. higher in terms of the 
pound it will be back to the same level in 
terms of gold itself, 

Two years after devaluation the average 
cost of production for the industry as a whole 
had increased by 29 per cent. and in the 
case of six of the 42 producing mines— 
Modder East among them—the cost of pro- 
ducing an ounce of gold had already increased 
by more than 44 per cent. and a further seven 
were nearing this position. Much of this 
increase, however, took place during the first 
six months when the industry’s average cost 
of producing an ounce of gold rose by 16 per 
cent. due to the general lowering Of the grade 
of ore mined to meet the new conditions and 
to the general increase made in wages and 
benefits in order to restore the earning 
capacity of its employees to normal. in 
relation to other industries. Subsequent to 
the first six months following devaluation, 
that is since March, 1950, the grade of ore 
mined has, however, remained fairly 
constant, but nevertheless the cost of pro- 
ducing an ounce of gold has increased 

steadily at an average rate of about Is. per 
month due to inflationary pressure. 

This upward trend in production costs has 
resulted not only in increasing pay limits 
decreasing ore reserves and a shortening of 
the lives of the various gold producers, but 
also in decreasing profits, which have been 
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higher commodity prices 


ind ‘partly to it 


creased Consumption in connection with the 
opening up of the new lease area. For similar 
reasons there has also been a material increase 
in the value of stores in stock 

The increase at Modder East of 23 4 
per ton milled during the year under review 
compares favourably with the average & 
crease for the whole industry of 2s. 5d. during 
the same period, particularly as wages and 
stores were the main contributing factors ® 
the increase; relatively, however, i 
imcrease at Modder East was greater 
consequence, 

MINING OPERATIONS 

Your company’s mine, as you are no doabt 
aware, is situated on the north-eastern fring? 
of the Far East Rand basin in an area where 


there is only one economic reef horizon 
where even this horizon has proved to be of 


practically umrelieved Jow grade; as som 
measure of compensation tle reet is relatively 
shallow and has a fairly fiat dip. The 


factors, coupled with constan! attention 
high efficiency, have made it possible, never] 
theless, to mime to the lowest pay limut 
the Witwatersrand—a 10° inconsiderablt: 
achievement when it is re: sed that the mia 
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NION EREE STATE COAL 
AND GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST IN 
HARMONY PROPERTY 


At the fourth annual general meeting in 
; shannesburg on November 23, 1951, the 


hairman, Mr T. Reekie, in the course of 
is remarks said: At the Harmony property, 
hich was taken over by the Harmony Gold 
ining Company, Limited, on February 1, 
95], shaft sinking operations are proceed- 
ng satisfactorily and good progress is being 
{ with the building and equipment 

At the annual meeting of that 
held earlier this month, the chair- 
ea review of the progress which had 
ade since the end of June, 1951. This 
published and, in view of your 
substantial interest. in this pro- 







meeting and if required may also be obtained 
on application to the London secretaries. 


The Harmony Company has empowered 
its directors to make an issue of shares, which 
will probably take place about March, 1952, 
sufficient to raise approximately £5 million. 
Out of the proceeds of the issue, this com- 
pany will be refunded the full amount of its 
loan, namely £1,050,000, together with in- 
terest, which will be utilised towards sub- 
scribing for its proportion of the nev, shares. 


COLLIERY OUTPUT RESTRICTED BY 
TRANSPORT 


The erection of the washing plant at 
Raleigh Colliery was completed in March, 
when it was put into commission by the con- 
tractors. At the end of the financial year, 
however, it was not operating successfully 
and consequently had not been taken over by 
the company. After a full examination of 
the position by the supplier’s engineers, in 
conjunction with the company’s technical 
advisers, if has been decided to install a wet 
screening unit in the plant to ensure that it 
will function efficiently and continuously 
irrespective of the dampness of the coal. The 
equipment is now being obtained and it is 
hoped that it will be installed in the course 
of the mext six months. Unfortunately, the 
colliery’s output is now being restricted due 
to the shortage of railway transport. 


Since the close of the financial year the 
Price Controller has fixed the maximum 
price at which producers of Transvaal or 
Orange Free State coal may sell on the inland 
market at 5s. per short ton for duff and 8s. 
per short ton for all other sizes, irrespective 
of calorific values. Assuming’that adequate 
rail transport is available to enable collieries 
to maintain economic outputs this increase 
will, to some extent, offset the loss of revenue 
due to the present embargo on the export 
trade. 


Copies of the speech, in full, may be 
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MERLIMAU PEGOH, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was held on 
November 26th in London, Mr J. L. Milne 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review :— 


On March 31st last we paid an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. on account of the 
year which ended on that date. This was 
done in the hope that a further distribution 
would be possible on the completion of the 
accounts. However, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced on July 26th. the 
Government’s intention to introduce a Bill 
providing for the control of dividends. . In 
the circumstances your directors would ask 
you to note that the unappropriated profits 
carried forward were sufficient to cover the 
further sum which would have been dis- 
tributed to ordinary stockholders, viz., 20 per 
cent. 


The rubber crops harvested by our group 
of companies showed a reduction as com- 
pared with the previous year, the comparative 
figures being 12,740,200 Ib. in 1949-50 and 
10,499,900 Ib. in 1950-51. Fortunately, with 
the lower crops have gone higher prices for 
our product, with the result that the profit 
(before taxation) of the Parent Company rose 
from £85,812 in 1949-50 to £538,003 in 1950- 
51, and the profit of the group from £167,758 
to £928,808. 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, said 
that since the date of the accounts it had been 
possible, owing to certain changes that had 
taken place in the Government, for the board 
to declare as an interim dividend the 20 per 
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nae Grae 6+ anc y additiona . : 
vome iness per month  Bioeks of individual Agreements and Promis- a net profit of £1,795,014 (£1,924,720). i this there has to 
wwely y Notes are lodged and repayment is by monthly Bills of be added the balance brought forward from previous year 
“hese ange secured by a colateral’ guarantee trom a well: mowe Sens £378,542 (£870,332) and taxation relief in respect of capital 
ott Attractive terms, particular interest to institu : 
BES PTH i egldFesmaren Paruare | | Peto Pee at dhneruce acces and disrb 
st ————_ Oli pany § Accountants.—Box S05. ete a 
it Of MAN of outstanding ability is sought for an appointment of tion is therefore £2,330,751 (£3,652,542). Your board has 
: & y ght ppo : 
rable Considerable impertance by a very large and well-known decided to allocate £353,000 as further provision towards 
> mate ei. Group, with sub-Groups and Companies in numerous cost of funding pension liabilities and £400,000 to contin- 
foe ations. -neaged in the manufacture of a wide variety of engineer- . sos wards th imated st of 
~~ ducts, The Group's headquarters are in the Birmingham replacitie basin hue eae be ; bi he oye peewee 
. Th . > . + 
= orem ineration will be commensurate with the position. cost on which depreciation has been calculated. 
nil cae ‘ies Thust be first and foremost trained business men, .with After meeting the above allocations and the cost of the 
eM have a practical eagineesin Packeteer ane they interim dividends paid last June there remains a balance of 
licaricn.. achical engineer ackground. 
ns bnpica or which, will he, dealt wit b the Mans, ing Director £1,113,126 (£1,277,792). A ieee dan d ete 1952 a = 
| hich is likely to be Usha spate provide ell information dividend of 17 per cent., to be paid January , making 
ove Box $10, ) be useful in considering the candidate's suitability. 28 per cent, for the year, the same dividend as last year 
> tt DIAN § BS “ but your board do mort recommend that any bonus should 
grade F Sales Founaarnd Advertising Lecturer and Executive, President, be paid this year. Last year a bonus of 4 per cent. was paid 
vm ait Bus... wdation, and Institute of Sales Reps. (India), in London a Pease’ rat al a 
¢ ie ss Mission, invites offers for Lecture course, Consultations in circumstances which it was pointed out were special. € 
mort = ‘ne Frofessorship,—Apply Box 815. on — 3 thus be age pe cage with Paha 
i N ZEALANDER (30). M . (Economies), ten years’ experience n view persistently rising cost of materials an 
costs nqconomic and statiatinl pool cade derearen teat. oralerahty operation as well as of the replacement of assets, and in view 
sult 2 __s\ Would travel. —Box 813. of the punitive rate of the profits tax, your board have no 
pants SENTIAL, TO ALL BUSINESS MENi—" Advantages of trading doubt that their decision not to moon yew ip hag bonus this 
om OF: st is 4) ) 4 ©o.."" by T. A. Herbert, LL.B,, Barrister-at-Law year is the best course in the interests of the company and 
re pit bany Streo; pm EC.” Anglo-French Press Agency, Ltd., 128. its stockholders. IVEAGH (Chairman). 
> welt /ESTM ES; YOndon, NW.1 (EUS. 8308/8178), who have TRUST 
4 . ‘\' © REGN, for sale. Ready for use, complete, £30. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 
FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in 
respect of the above Stocks will be closed from December 5 to 11, 
195i. both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing Warrants in 
respect of Dividends for the half-year ending December 31, 1951, to 

be paid on and after January 1, 1952. 
By Order of the Board, 
H, EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices: Cutiard Building, Liverpool. : 
November 29, 1951. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 

PRODUCE OFFICER required by the Government of Nigeria for 
the Department of Marketing and Exports for one tour of 18 to 24 
months with prospect of permanency. Commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale £711 rising to £1,290 a year, 
including allowances. Outfit allowance £60. Free passages for 
Officer and wife and assistance towards the cost of children’s 
passages or their maintenance in this country. Liberal leave on full 
alary. Candidates, under 40, should have had a good education 
and preferably hold a University Degree in Commerce, Economics 
or Agriculture, or a Diploma of an approved Agricultural College. 
Experience in the inspection and grading of agricultural products 
an advantage. 

Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
this paper to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1,. quoting on letter M.25572.C. The Crown Agents cannot 
undertake to acknowledge all applications and will communicrie 
only with applicants selected for further consideration. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for an appointment to the teaching staff 
of the Faculty of Economics. 

The status and ger macmrpee * salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. he salary range for a Senior Lecturer 
is £A1,050-£A1,300 per annum; far a Lecturer £A650-£A1,000 per 
annum; to which is added a cost of living adjustment (at present 
£A122 males, £A94 females), with annual increments of £A50. The 
salary is subject to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. 

The successful applicant will be required to take up duties as soon 
as possible. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is December 31, 1951. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
STRASBOURG, NOVEMBER 1951 
Verbatim reports and other 
documents are obtainable from 


HANSARD SOCIETY, 39 MILLBANK, S.W.1 














A INISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE invite 





applications for appointment as Personnel Management Advisers 
from candidates who have considerable industrial experience as 
whole-time Personne! Officers, Applicants should be able to advise 
r? on matters of personnel policy, on the techniques of personne! 
n agement and of the organisation of personnel departments, A 
kn ige of modern employment and training methods, joint con- 
5 if procedure and industrial welfare is essential. televant 
academic qualifications are desirable, Vacancies exist in London 


for 4 Man or woman, and in Glasgow and Cardiff for men. Salary 
range: £925—£1,125 p.a. (men); #£775—£980 p.a. (women) (London). 
£20—£23 p.@, less in Glasgow or Cardiff.. Starting salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Posts do not carry any per nsion 
claim, Written applications, giving date of birth, full particulars of 
education, qualifications and experience, together with present salary, 
should be addressed to K.R, (P,M,.A.), London Appointments Office, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1, to be received not later than seven days after the 
appearance of this advertisement, No original testimonials should 
be forwarded, Only candidates selected for interview will be 
aavised. 





THE ECONOMIST, years 1931 and 1993/1950 for sale.—Offers to 





THE ECONOMIs7 morn 
noer | 1% 





THE HONGKONG AND 5s; 
BANKING CORPORA; ONGHAl 


> (ineorporated in the Colony of Hon 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in —- 


of 1929 of the Colony m ianre No g 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID Up . : 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING -  .  - | - ~*~ $20,000.05 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - "= - - ésooum 
Head HONG KONG ~ ~ 120009 


Office : N 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SiR ART 4.9 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Stree: + - )  ORSE, Cag 
London Managers: S. A. Gray, MLC., A. M. Duncan Wai) Be: 














ASSURANCE COMPANY Linrrgp 


r 


BRANCHES Mabey, OBE 

BURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA NY 

Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Tohore Ba ‘. BORNES “ 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala | Sale Belait 

Colombo Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacea aetoka 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar “Awan [ 
*amoy DJIAWA (GWAVA) Saigon Penanz “LIPPINES 
*Oanton Diakarta JAPAN Singanor * 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore i i = 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard SLAM i 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Ps Rc } 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk A pach / 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH DOM | 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO “os 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei ‘] . 

Peking Mongkok Ipoh chorea New York i P 

BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY Kino” i 
F EVERY TR 

A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is eam ; - NSACTED R 
Companies in a¢ DAOK's Trastes 

HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE A 


CH 
OXFORD STREET MANCH 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FuTuRE 























A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most cuanaieel dnt the most 
convenient means of preparation for the Genera! Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ.: 
LL.B: and other external London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local Goveroment and Commercia! 
Essminations, 


Also expert postal fuition for Prelim, Exams, and for the Professional exams. in Accountancy. 
Fam, Sales Management, &c. and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
omnes of Coaching until Successful, Text-book fending libriry, Moderate tees, payable 
by instalment a A 5 
= Pf cree 4 for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam, or subjects in which intereste: 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


1469/2), ST. ALBANS or cali 20 Queen Victoria St., London, ECA, 














T. HON. HAROLD WILSON on World Poverty « 
1 —— Lunch-hour Forum, Caxton Hall, Tuesday. Decemt 
at 1. ; 


‘HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement s ] Passage. London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded), 


Bushines EXECUTIVE (34), qualified accountant, economist 
leaving senior post in industry to teach and write on industrial 
problems. Two days weekly offered to business house requiring 
research on industrial problems, reorganisation or a consultant 
Fee by arrangement.—Box 788. 


AN American Company in the pharmaceutica! field 
B progressive position to a young Organic C 

Engineer desiring to make commercial productio: 
Company is in the early stages of production in | 

Candidates should have a first-class general ‘educat | 
should possess a good university degree in either Organic Chemisty 
or Chemical Engineering and shoul have had some years’ practical 
experience. Adequate training for this progré e Executive posk 





































tion will be given and it is most important that the successful 
candidate shou!d have the enthusiasm and ability to make rapid 
progress envisaged by the Company.—Application giving compiles 
details of education and career to date to Box 502 

JCONOMIC DIGEST (Qmonthiy) will keep y rmed of many 

4 important items you are liable to miss in | modern avalanche 
of articles, reports, lectures, memoranda, F: wilh 
os from Economic Research Council, 18, > s Lond, 7 

Ee 


I EPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—A Hire Purchas Fina 
speciatising in the financing of Hire Purcha racts ff 
known Midland firms is prepared to accept 1): 1 fund 
or long term deposit at attractive rates of Interest in Units ot 
to £5,000, The deposits will be fully covered by the Hire Pu 
contracts, which are very well spread, t! istalment 
guaranteed by the retailers. Particulars th 
Accountants.—Box 783, 








GOOD FOOD 





We specialise in catering 


industrial canteens, offices, and luncheoa 
clubs. Our organisation is not too sarge 

° . nine te 
or unwieldy and wei can give personal 


supervision to all our contracts. Writ 
for testimonials from our clients; 
addresses given on application to: 
Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.11. 


SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 — 
? Better send WINE TOKENS 


: . hoice will be mf 
No need to worry whether your chore ¥ 

BUSINESS business friend’s palate. Ww ine Tokens Open 

CHRISTMAS Kenran enna and Bemaking 0 ee ee 
the wine that wi exactly to his taste, a 

PRESENTS Wine tokens are sold and exchanged by “4 
? merchants and are available from >/- «p¥® yes. 
SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDS OF WINE, ! NINERS FN 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 1375 
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